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VER all the world, and 
since the earliest writ- 
ing of history, the cart 
has been the first 
wheeled vehicle of 
nations. Behind that 
we find the sledge as 
man’s primitive car- 
riage; and the first 

sledge no doubt was a forked tree-limb, 

which by simple evolution became a 

box on rollers, and subsequently a cart 

on wheels. 

The story of the cart is not without 
interesting features. Periods in its his- 
tory reflect the trend of popular disposi- 
tion as surely as they mark the cart’s 
structural development and its uses. 

Originally, with unadorned body and 
heavy solid wheel, this vehicle’s place 
in the industrial life of the people was 
pacific and invaluable. In the stirring 
days of Grecian and of Roman ascen- 
dancy, more lightly yet more securedly 
fashioned, it flourished because best 
suited to war and to racing—the two 
absorbing interests of the times. In the 
era following that in which rose Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham — England’s Great 
Commoner—the last quarter of last 
century, the cart came to be a favorite of 
the pleasure-loving, because of a heavy 
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tax levied upon four-wheelers unde1 
the impression that they were conducive 
to luxurious tastes and habits. 

To this very day the cart retains its 
popularity wherever wheeled vehicles 
are employed ; and in the lands where 
the modernizing hand has touched light- 
est, I have found the cart longest of 
lineage and most highly decorated of 
carriages. This is particularly true of 
Siam and Burmah and India. A more 
picturesque vehicle than that of the 
Burmese does not exist; and although 
the traveling cart of Northern India, 
the ekka, is by no means lovely, its 
use has long since become traditional, 
and it is, moreover, an amazingly handy, 
if uncomfortable little trap. There is 
yet another native Indian cart,a heavier, 
easier - riding one, the rekla, which, 
while being more comfortable, is even 
less lovely in appearance, and by no 
means so speedy a method of transpor- 
tation. 

Now, while there is no doubting the 
type and uses of the earliest carts, there 
does appear to be uncertainty as to 
whom is due the honor of being the first 
builders. A few historians declare the 
first carts to have been built in Ethio- 
pia, and in point of fact there is some 
evidence to support the claim. The 
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majority of 
students and 
of writers, 
however, are 
convinced of 
the first 
wheelwright 
bein g an 
igyptian. 
Whatever 
justice there 
may be in 
either claim, 
certain it is 
that if the 
Egyptians 
Were not 
actually the first to use vehicles, their 
builders at least achieved the most 
notable results, and left the more lasting 
impression on the pages of history. 
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The first two-wheeled chariots on rec- 

ord are those to be seen on the ruined 
walls of the Temple of Karnak, com- 
memorating the victories of Menepthah 
I, sixteen hundred cen- 
turies before Christ! 
Not only are these the 
first records of chariots, 
but in the open six- 
spoked wheel shown, 
they indicate the ad- 
vanced skill of the Egyp- 
tian workmen. 

The Tokkari people, 
contemporaries of the 
Egyptians, were vastly 
inferior in the construc- 
tion of their carts, which 
were clumsy and had 
solid wheels, pinned to- 
gether in sections. I 
have seen just such 
wheels in use all over 
rural Mexico; indeed, to 


Ancient Egyptian Cart in Florentine Museum. 


within a 
dozen years, 
there were 
practically 
none others 
to be found 
outside the 
towns, and 
this very day 
such may be 
seen in the 
southern 
part of our 
own terri- 
tory of New 
Mexico. 
Curiously 
enough, too, the whips of the earliest 
Egyptians were quite like those of the 
American Indian, with wrist loop and 
a thong attached to a short decorated 
wooden handle. 

The Assyrians had a start on the 
Egyptians of over a dozen centuries, yet 
their carts revealed nothing like the in- 
genuity shown in those manufactured 
by the Egyptians. The Assyrian wheel 
had at least eight spokes and some had 
as many as twelve; therefore they were 
stronger, and purposely so made to with- 
stand the service of warfare, which in- 
cluded driving furiously over the slain 
and wounded of the battlefield. In re- 
spect of the wheels, generally frail and 
uncertain in those primitive days, the 
Assyrian appears to have been some- 
what near the Egyptian standard, but in 
all other chariot-building particulars 
the latter’s handiwork was unequaled. 

In the museum of Florence, Italy, is 
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a genuine Egyptian chariot, which un- 
questionably belonged to the Ptolemaic 
age! It is built of birch and iron, with 
a floor made of rushes, looking very 
like the cane- bottoms on old-time 
kitchen chairsof youthful memory. But 
we need not go so far as Florence to 
view the work of ancient Egyptian 
wheelwrights. There are the remnants 
of a wheel in the New York Historical 
Society rooms, New York City, found by 
Dr. H. Abbott, ina mummy pit at Da- 
shour, and belonging to a period of about 
B. C. 300. This wheel has a wooden tire 
and a fourteen-inch hub, giving every 
indication that it rotated around the 
axle and not with it, as most, if not 
all, of the ancient hubs did ; for in those 
times nearly all axles were not fixed, 
but rotary. The first carts show no iron 
whatever, the rims being wood, steamed 
and bent on. 

Until the days of the Komans, carts 


differed not a great deal in general, ex-° 


cept as I have said, in the number of 
spokes, and in slightly better work, 
here and there. The uniformity of de- 


sign makes the tracing of one ancient 
chariot look much like that of another. 
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and Roman vehicles have 
greatly confused by historians, 
and the former usually conceded to be 
the more worthy of comment, but with- 


Grecian 
been 


out sufficient reason so far as I can 
learn. Undoubtedly the Grecian eight- 
spoke racing chariot was more strongly 
built than the first products of the Ro- 
man wheelwright, though that appears 
to have been an outcome of poor roads 
rather than of superior workmanship. 
In point of fact, the Romans had a 
greater variety of vehicles suited to 
many different purposes than any other 
of the early nations —a_ distinction 
directly traceable to the superiority of 
their roads. The first Roman vehicles 
were indeed less of a chariot in the 
Grecian sense and more of a cart as we 
understand it; later, when the racing 
began, the chariot was patterned after 
the Grecian, but finally developed into 
a national and more ornate type. 

But we cannot, of course, attempt to 
follow the cart throughout its entire 
evolution, from Egypt to Rome, to the 
British Islands with the Romans, and 
pack again tothe continent; it is enough 
for our present purpose to know that in 
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one form or another the two-wheel cart 
was the standard vehicle of ancient 
days. 

Shifting somewhat abrupily, there- 
fore, from those ages long gone to com- 
paratively recent times, we come to 
England and tothe two-wheel chaise 
unquestionably the modern forerunner 
of our cart of to-day—which succeeded 
the post-chaise of four wheels, the only 
conveyance of the road before 1630. 

Following this two-wheel variety, and, 
so far as my investigations prove, I 
think rightly in sequence, was the 
English gig, which made its first ap- 
pearance in 1754, and is the origin of 
the present stanhope and tilbury. Its 
body rested in front of the wheels on 
long shafts, and at back was hung on 
leather straps pendent from iron braces, 
springs not having become customary 
on two-wheeled carriages. From this 
type, too, is descended the Spanish 
volante, which exists to-day as it did 
a century ago—practically unchanged. 
It has no straps at the back, but the 
body rests farther forward on the shafts, 
and thereby acquires some of the elas- 
ticity of the buckboard. This early gig 
was also the type from which the Norwe- 
gians took their native cariole—which 
is part chaise, part cabriolet, with more 
elongated body. 

Meantime, some carriage- building was 
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being done in France and in Italy, 
which I shall not explore, however, since 
in general only fleeting impressions 
were made upon the cart in its evolu- 
tion, except by one coming from Italy, 
and giving form to the curricle that fol- 
lowed close upon the English gig of 
1754. This was quite the most attrac- 
tive and the most practical cart of that 
period, and indeed the first to embody 
the principles of present-day wheel- 
wrighting. It became immediately 
popular, and in the end so extremely 
fashionable that its price ranged as 
high as five hundred dollars—an enor- 
mous figure in those days of simple 
and inexpensive tastes. It was very 
lightly constructed and of two pat- 
terns: the curricle proper, for two 
horses, and the curricle gig, for one 
horse. There was practically no differ- 
ence in the two models; the body of the 
gig being perhaps a bit shorter, but the 
other being the one affected by fashion, 
because its two horses lent ostenta- 
tion not given by the single-horse gig. 
In principle this curricle was the pro- 
totype of the one in use to-day; but in 
common with all the early gigs and 
chaises, its body, though not so ugly as 
those of the others, was yet far from 
seemly. 

Hitherto the wheelwright had con- 
cerned himself chiefly in developing a 
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practical cart which would be fairly 
comfortable for the passengers and 
light on the horse; but in this period his 
attention appears to have first become 
directed towards improving the appear- 
ance of the carriage. One of the earliest 
tangible results of the refinement of the 
gig-curricle-chaise type was the stan- 
hope, first seen in about 1815. 

But the stanhope, as then produced, 
had only a short-lived popularity, owing 
to its employment of cross springs for 
the first time, which made it too hard 
on the horse; and the tilbury, which 
appeared about ten years later, had 
only a temporary vogue for the same 
good reason. 

Perhaps the most important refine- 
ment at this period of the gig type, and 
the one that left its impress indeli- 
bly upon modern two-wheeled vehicles, 
was a cabriolet, invented by a French- 
man—-Colonel Grobert. The objects he 
sought in this cart were to impart elas- 
ticity in movement of the vehicle when 
loaded, thereby lightening the draft on 
the horse, and to lessen the chances of 
upsetting, by lowering the centre of 
gravity. Although never generally ac- 
cepted in its entirety, yet the principles 
this type embodied were recognized as 
desirable, and checked for a time the 


prevailing tendency to high and hard- 
drawing carts. 

It has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined, I believe, whether the going- 
to-cover or dog cart, one of the early 
evolutions from the chaise-gig type, 
was a French or an English invention. 
The fact that it had its origin in hunt- 
ing rather than in mere pleasure driv- 
ing, would suggest English origin; yet 
it is true the French were more active 
in carriage-building at the beginning of 
the present century (1800) than the Eng- 
lish, although, on the other hand, an 
elaborate history of French carriages 
published in 1780 makes no mention of 
this cart. 

The very early English makers turned 
their fancy to four-wheelers; so that 
style became the popular one, and 
would no doubt have remained so, out of 
respect to national tenacity to tradition, 
if for no other reason, had it not come 
to be regarded as a breeder of luxu- 
rious habits and taxed accordingly. 
Thus it happened that, in order to 
evade the tax, two wheels were dis- 
used, and the cart became the vehicle 
first of the economical, and _ subse- 
quently, when its possibilities were 
appreciated, of the sport and pleasure 
seeking. 
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So it hap- 
pened, too, 
that an era 
of freak 
carts was soon inaugurated. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the 
origin of the dog cart in the early part 
of 1800, there can be no disputing the 
French nativity of the tandem cart with 
groom’s seat, which dates from 1845. 

Continued efforts to refine the orig- 
inal gig-curricle type resulted finally 
(1836) in one with bady set lower, which 
proved to be the lightest one-horse 
vehicle in England, and promptly su- 
perseded all others. It is this gig that 
is the model of the one in use to-day 
by all odds the easiest on horse and 
man and the handsomest thing on two 
wheels. 

Two other carts of a decided in- 
dividuality 
made their ap- 
pearance at 
about this time 
(1834)—the 
hansom and 
the jaunting 
ear. The form- 
er was the pat- 
ent of Joseph 
Hansom, and 
in its first form 
was a body (in 
general, simi- 
lar to the one 
in use to-day) 
hung from an 
axle which 
connected two 
great wheels, 
the latter reaching to the top of the 
body and the driver's seat being in 
front. Gradually this form was modi- 
fied until it became that of the present, 
which, in England and America, is most 
popular of all public conveyances. The 
jaunting car owes its origin to the soci- 
able nature of the Irish. It will hold 
four or six quite as comfortably as 
two, and is one of the most serviceable 
and thoroughly practical carts in ex- 
istence. It is very strongly put to- 
gether, and yet light in construction, 
and very easy on the horse. For knock- 

ing about the 
country it excels 
any other cart 
that has come 
to us from 


Curricle Proper. 


English Gig, 1754. 


The Ekka, Travelling Cart of Northern India, 


European 
models. 

We may now 
consider the 
cart to have at- 
tained a defi- 
nite position 
and form in Great Britain andin France. 
and look into the situation inthe United 
States. The first wheelwright came to 
America in 1629, while post - chaises 
(four-wheelers) were popular in Eng- 
land and at just about the début of the 
two-wheeled chaise. Therefore, carts 
were few and far between in the new 
world, and remained so for various rea- 
sons, not the least potent one of which 
was the disinclination of the colonial 
officials to make driving tolerable, not to 
say pleasurable. So late as 1784,in New 
York city, carts were not permitted to 
have iron tires 
for fear of in- 
juring the 
roadway. Thus 
it may be pre- 
sumed the 
wheelwright 
did not prosper 
unduly; in 
truth, there 
were just six 
carriage -build- 
ers on the isl- 
and of Man- 
hattan in 1788. 

Yet despite 
the lack of 
building incen- 
tive, there did 
develop, in 
1790, from the English gig-chaise-curri- 
cle form, a type of two-wheel vehicle 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes has im- 
mortalized as the “ one-horse shay,” and 
which must be regarded as the first 
American effort at carriage-designing. 
Although fashioned somewhat after the 
curricle, it, nevertheless, had enough in- 
dividuality to be classed separately. It 
was variously called a chair, or cheer, or 
chaise ; and its body hung from springs 
made of wood, “ with rude bow or stand- 
ing topsof round iron, hung around with 
painted cloth cushions,” and the linings 
and cushions 
were stuffed 
with salt hay. 

It was so ser- 
viceable, and 
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The Country-Cart of To-Day. 


withal so comfortable an affair, that it 
acquired ready popularity and became in 
town and in the rural districts quite the 
vehicle of the period. In Philadelphia, 
especially, the chaise attained unusual 
vogue, there being no less than 520 in the 
“City of Brotherly Love,” when Con- 
gress, viewing all carriages as articles of 
luxury, imposed a tax upon them in 1794. 
Philadelphia enjoyed considerable car- 
riage-building distinction in those days, 
for it was in 1790 that one of its wheel- 
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statement that they fell short of the 
originals in beauty of line and in quality 
of finish—a to-be-expected result, con- 
sidering the crude conditions surround- 
ing the manufacture of carriages in 
those days, which made the wheel- 
wright his own draughtsman. 

The simple and somewhat severe 
lines of the chaise were within the early 
American builder’s range, and he had 
made a cart equal to the best, but the 
curves of a cabriolet were beyond him. 
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Horse-Show Skeleton Gig. 


wrights, David Clark, constructed the 
first American coach. 

An immediate activity in building fol- 
lowed upon the withdrawal of the car- 
riage tax in 1801; and among the various 
results of much experimenting were the 
first two really distinctive American car- 
riages—the buggy and the sulky. The 
latter, however, is American only 
through the accident of manufacture, 
for it was the invention of an English 
physician residing in New York. With 
these as a beginning, experimenting con- 
tinued, until in 1826 was evolved the 
first American gig—the chaise having 
by that time almost entirely lost its 
vogue—and shortly thereafter a cabri- 
olet. Both of these were patterned after 
English models; and candor compels the 


So he turned his attention to buggies 
and to other four-wheeled carriages, in 
which types with their less trying lines of 
beauty he speedily attained high rank. 
From the twenties up to and through 
the Civil War, there was very little two- 
wheel cart building in America, almost 
none in fact, and, of course, equally 
little of that kind of driving. So far as 
I can discover, the cart owes its return 
to favor in America to Mr. Burton Mans- 
field, an Englishman, who came over 
about the close of the war, and brought 
with him a cart called the whitechapel. 
From this beginning sprung the Tan- 
dem Club, and with the annual meets of 
this organization, the number of carts 
quickly increased, From being at first 
all imported, they were finally supplied 
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Hempstead Cart. 


by American builders, who had become 
justly considered equal to the best. 

But the present very considerable 
vogue of the two-wheeled cart dates 
from the beginning of the New York 
Horse Show and the dawn of the coun- 
try club, which have brought the joy of 
country living and the out-of-door spirit 
to the present generation of Americans. 
Indeed, the Horse Show may rightly be 
said to be the beginning of general 
American education in carriages and 
appointments and in heavy harness 


horseflesh. We have always had the 
best of horses, but, except in trotters 
and, in the South, in saddle animals, 
never knew until comparatively re- 
cently quite how to make the most of 
our native stock. 

The whitechapel was the sign manual 
of the Tandem Club, and for several 
years the standard of two-wheel carts. 
Then there came a time, about ten 
years ago, when seeking to outdo one 
another in reproducing monstrosities, 
men searched the old print shops of 
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ondon for types of carts which never 
<isted except in the artist’s fancy, and 
e had a period of freak and hideous 
vo-wheel vehicles. All of them, in 
ldition to being unsightly, were ex- 
‘emely hard on the horse, and im- 
racticable. The whitechapel was suffi- 
ently unattractive, but the cocking 
rts and the Horse Show skeleton gigs 
id the hybrid going-to-cover carts were 
1e whims of men who thought their 
egree of “smartness” rose with the 
levation of the cart seat. 

The driving of such a cart nowadays, 
tamps a man as new at the game and 
adly in want of competent instruction. 

With the passing of this freak class 
ame the popularity of the stanhope 
igs, and the curricle—handsomest and 
isiest on man and horse of all the 
nodified dog carts and gigs—rechrist- 
ened as frequently as suits the builders, 
but all observing the vital principleina 
good road cart, of having the centre of 
rravity as low as compatible with the 
ndividual style of the vehicle. 

At best a two-wheel vehicle is un- 
suited to the hilly roads of the country, 
and the very high carts are simply 
crushing upon the horse. Of carts for 
strictly country use—taking all kinds of 
roads as they come—there are none, for 
ease on the horse and comfort of the 
passenger, to equal two strictly Ameri- 
can inventions, the Kentucky breaking 
cart and the Hempstead cart. Each 
wes its existence to the necessities of 
usage, and conditions of the road, and, 
like all inventions of such parentage, 
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both are thoroughly practicable and 
serviceable. ‘There are other and many 
arts of native manufacture equally 
good; and, in fact, it is not inopportune 
to say here that in no country in the 
world is the standard of excellence in 
carriages so high or the variety so great 
as in America. In this line, as in every 


. other, the American manufacturer has 


attained the lead, helped somewhat by 
our native woods being the most endur- 
ing and the lightest. 

From entirely unpretentious begin- 
nings twenty-five years ago, we to-day 
not only manufacture the best carts, 
but turn out more of them in the best 
form. I have seen nothing in England 
or France in individual excellence to 
surpass, and nothing in general form 
and numbers to approach, our country- 
cart showing on the roads about New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

But the last quarter of a century is 
responsible for a greater evolution than 
that in this land of ours—it has con- 
verted America to the belief that all 
work and no play makes a dull boy of 
Jack—it has witnessed the American 
laboriously learning how to play. 

Full enjoyment of joys is not alto- 
gether an attribute of the American; 
he is more than likely to steal away for 
his holidays with a portmanteau full of 
work. But he is learning—perhaps his 
pursuit in its early stages is somewhat 
vigorous ; yet he is growing more and 
more to submit to the blessings of the 
out-of-door spirit which has descended 
upon us in the present generation. 





EVOLUTION OF THE TROUT AND 
ARTIFICIAL FLY. 


By Harry Gove, M. D. 


rule, are not so pleasing as pro- 
spective ones, but they must al- 
ways be the more satisfactory, as 
possessing the element 
of reality, while antici- 
pations, made roseate 
by hope, are purely 
visionary. In writing 
this paper my eyes 
dwell on the scenes 
of youth, and the fra- 
grant breeze, blowing 
from that far shore, 
comes freshening and 
redolent with the 
sweet odors of the 
long ago. A holiday 
with rod and line, 
spent beside a long- 
remembered locality, 
seems to bridge the 
years for those who, 
in the evening of life, 
note with sadness the 
lengthening shadows 
of the shortening day, 
and turn to youthful 
memories with rejoic- 
ing. 

Few realize how 
closely the pulsation 
Fig. 3 of our life beats in 
rhythm with the great 
heart of Nature, nor 
can we in her presence 
remain deaf to her 
melody and her 
power. Into us the 
mountain wind 
breathes its freshness, 
and the tempest in- 
fuses its irresistible 
energy; our thoughts 
flow with the broad 
and tranquil river, or 
dance in the sunlight 
of the shimmering 
brook. Nofancyofthe 
mind but has its image 
and responsive echo in the world around. 
The grand and heroic in our heart finds 
its most fitting symbol in the wildest 
tract of desert and of forest realm. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fly for Short-rising 
Fish, 


Jenny Lind, a Lake 
Trout Fly. 


May-fly. 


Down the long valley, like a silver 
thread, the river, as in days of yore, is 
rippling to the sea; past the long unused 
mill, by flowery meads, through lonely 
woods, it sparkles on its way, apparently 
unchanged as when in the morn of life 
we trod the charmed pathway of its im 
petuous source. But Time has dogged 
our every footstep by the bank, hurried 
us along out of the clear sunlight of the 
vigorous years into the dim and uncer- 
tain shadows at whose exit, like it, we 
must merge into an infinite ocean, un- 
bounded by a shore. 

Yet, passing down this stream we 
have learnt something: there are secrets 
in its pools and sermons in its eddies, 
well worth the attention of both the 
lover of nature and the sportsman. The 
pools are as serene and placid as they 
were thirty years ago, and the inhabit- 
ants of this watery community linger 
yet around ‘the selfsame coigns of van- 
tage as didtheir ancestors. But beneath 
this apparent serenity there lurks an 
unseen something, terrible and porten- 
tous. It hovers around its shallows, 
and is the haunting spirit of its cas- 
cades; the torrent voices the warning 
that echoes in its eddies ; the nervous 
filaments of its denizens are throbbing 
with a newly communicated force and 
acutely responding to the sensation 
of danger. 

Itisa lawof evolution, in the struggle 
for life, that only those survive who 
possess the greatest constitutional vig- 
or, combined with a quick perception 
of the injurious. It is equally true 
that Nature throws her mantle of pro- 
tection around all animate forms, in pro- 
portion to their needs ; and of necessity 
it follows that each succeeding genera- 
tion inherits in a marked degree the ac- 
quired wisdom of its progenitors. 

Time was, when to the sensibility of 
the trout a glittering and unknown ob- 
ject was not associated with danger; his 
nervous organization responded only to 
the swoop of the eagle or the sudden 
attack of his larger and more voracious 
kinsmen: he had yet to learn the deadly 
significance of the artificial lure. Inthe 
clear chalk-bottomed rivers of England 
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Evolution of the Trout and Artificial Fly. 


he has quite or nearly mastered the 
knowledge and avoids the lure ; and at 
the present time his proficiency is a 
well-marked factor in American waters. 
In no country has the manufacture 
the artificial fly attained such pro- 
ficiency as in Great Britain, whether 

e consider the manual dexterity dis- 

played in its construction, or the clever- 
ness of its conception. As a proof of 
this let us examine a beautiful and mi- 
nute scale-wing gnat of English manu- 
facture, and compare it with the de- 
sription of a fly used in that country, 
in the fourteenth century, in a treatise 
on “Fysshynge with an Angle,” by 
Dame Juliana Berners. The original 
edition bears on its title-page the fol- 
lowing: “ Emprinted at Westmestre by 
Wynkyn de Worde, the year of Thyn- 
carnacon of our Lord 1496.” This Diana 
of the past advises her readers to fish 
for trout in “lepying time,” giving di- 
rections for the manufacture of twelve 
different kinds of “ ‘dubbes’ for troughte 
and graylynge.” In this brochure the 
“doone fly ” flashes out with the radi- 
ance of a bright ‘and particular star, 
and is to be tied as follows: “ The 
body of black woll, the wynges of the 
biackest drake and the jay, of the wynge 
and under the tayle.” From this it will 
be fair to assume that not only has 
the condition of the trout materially 
changed, but also that the artificial fly 
has kept pace to a great extent with 
the increased perception of the fish. 

Of necessity the remarks I shall make 
on the Evolution of the American Trout 
must bear a general and not a purely 
local construction ; and as most of the 
waters accessible to tourists have been 
persistently fished of late years, the em- 
bodiment of my ideas will be applicable 
to these. 

It is a characteristic of the Salmon- 
ida in general that when once attracted 
by an object and possessed of a desire to 
seize it, the action is performed with the 
rapidity of lightning and with unerring 
precision : a sudden flash warns the fly- 
fisherman of the instant necessity of the 
wrist movement which secures the fish. 

In all streams and lakes the fish adopts 
this method in both the capture of the 
minnow and the natural insects on the 
surface. Itisa necessity of his ef€istence, 
his food largely consisting of winged 
and agile Ephemeride and of the smaller 
varieties of fish, every whit as well en- 
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dowed as himself with protective pow- 
ers against predatory foes. 

Of late years there has appeared a 
new and constantly increasing differ- 
ence in his method of seizing the artifi- 
cial fly, in contradistinction from the un- 
hesitating certainty which signalizes his 
capture of a natural insect. This phe- 
nomenon I consider well worthy at- 
tention, as it seems to possess the pecul- 
iarity of being performed without voli- 
tion. It is illustrated by the movement 
known as “striking short.” In fact, just 
in the very act, so to speak, of taking the 
artificial fly, he is suddenly arrested. 

It is paralleled by the instantaneous 
and instinctive closing of the eyelids, 
in the human being, to exclude appre- 
hended foreign and deleterious sub- 
stances. 

Fig. No. 1, which is reproduced from 
“Fishing Tackle: its Materials and Man- 
ufacture,” by John Harrington Keene, 
represents a fly designed for meeting 
the eccentricity of the “short strike.” 
The length of the attached hook meas- 
ures the supposed distance from the fly 
at which the fish is arrested. I here ap- 
pend Mr. Keene’s remarks: “We have 
a fly made with the addition of a small 
hook attached behind it; and I have 
found this arrangement a very effectual 
one, when the fish are“rising short,’ as 
it is termed, that is when they rise at 
the fly and do not take it.” 

Nerve cells have the property of stow- 
ing up impressions, which reproduce 
themselves under the excitement of a 
certain stimulus, although we cannot al- 
ways determine just what influence sets 
the magic thrillin motion. The impos- 
sibility sometimes of calling to remem- 
brance a name or the refrain of an old 
and once familiar melody, is known to 
all, yet when we least expect it, and 
without effort on our part, we hear the 
throbbing of the song and catch the 
whisper of the long-sought name. Ad- 
mitting it to bea fact, that the wondrous 
labyrinth of perceptive cellular tissue is 
frescoed throughout with pictures which 
vanish and return, there is ample reason 
to suppose that the delicate organization 
of the trout has accumulated impres- 
sions of an unpleasant character, which 
sometimes voluntarily, frequently not, 
are called into vigorous action by the ex- 
ternal stimulus of unlife like motion, col- 
or, or shape, or by their combinations. 

Here, then, we have the secret which 
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is the fortress of the trout’s 
strength, the redoubt against 
which the forces of imperfect 
art hurl themselves in vain as- 
sault. 

It is half the battle when the 
strength of the resisting capa- 
bility of the enemy is apparent : 
the remaining part must be 
won by correct and well-concert- 
ed attack. No one can for a 
moment imagine that any of the 
Salmonide, endowed as they are 
with keenest vision, ever mis- 
takes the colored monstrosity, 
usually exhibited in the make- 
up of the so-called artificial fly, 
for any animate object. That 
he frequently grasps it is not 
to be denied, but it is to be re- 
membered that he will not do 
so, except it be fashioned to 
somewhat resemble some form 
of insect life. The importance 
of shape in the construction of 
the artificial fly is here so clearly 
outlined that even at this stage 
in our considerations it stands 
on a parallel with color. 

In order to elucidate the 
argument I wish to sustain, it 
will be necessary to consider at 
some length the effect of color 
on the nervous organization of 
the trout. Does the vision of 
color impart to his sensibility a 
pleasurable sensation or the con- 
trary? To this question I should 
most decidedly reply in the 
negative. 

Agreeable sensations certainly 
make themselves apparent by 
motions and actions we term 
play; and all practical anglers 
know the absolute and certain 
failure which attends upon the 
presentation of a fly, gaudy or 
otherwise, to fish that are aim- 
lessly leaping and schooling over 
a sheet of water—in fact, at 
play. The effect of color on 
some of the lower animals seems 
to excite in them vindictive 
tendencies. The matador in the 
arena shakes his gaudy cape to 
infuriate the bull; the gobbler 
and the gander in like manner 
notably respond to the sight of 
color. It does more than excite 
the trout’s curiosity: it is the 
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Fig. 4- 
The Scale of 
a Carp. 


Fig. 5. 
The Method of 
Cutting the 
Wing. 


Fig. 6. 
Scale Mem- 
brane Wing. 


fo 
Fig. 7- 
Gut-bodied 
Scale-wing 
Fly. 


Fig. 8. 
Dressing of Fish- 
scale Fly on 
Eyed Hook. 


stimulant to a vicious attack. 
Of all colors producing this 
effect scarlet stands pre -emi- 
nently first, for the reason, I 
think, because it makes of any 
of the pigments the most de- 
cided and lasting impression on 
the retina, and in this continu- 
ance of sensation lies its irritat- 
ing power. Through the medi- 
um of the colored fly, we appeal 
to the fighting instinct of the 
trout, and are successful just in 
proportion to the ability of the 
fish to overcome newly acquired 
and ever-increasing power of 
resistance. 

To make this. system of 
angling successful the applica- 
tion of color in the flies to be 
used must be made without 


stint, combining it at the same 


time with one or more of the 
characteristics of the artificial 
fly tied to represent nature. 
There are in fly-making, for the 
purposes now under discussion, 
two requisites of paramount 
importance: one that the fly 
shall float, the other that it 
assume a shape totally differ- 
ent from that of the fly now 
most commonly in use. It is 
also a point especially to be re- 
membered that undyed feathers 
alone should be employed. The 
deposition of chemicals in arti- 
ficial coloring, while imparting 
to the eye the appearance of 
what is known as color, makes 
them devoid of iridescence. 

Fig. No. 3 isa lake trout fly 
known as the “Jenny Lind,” 
tied by me to meet the present 
condition of the evolution in the 
trout, as well as in illustration 
of the foregoing remarks. Tail, 
scarlet and yellow ; body, cork, 
wrapped with yellow floss silk ; 
ribs, silver tinsel; hackle, scarlet 
ibis; wings, macaw; head, pea- 
cock herl. There is no ques- 
tion as to the superiority of this 
method of tying over that now 
in use. It will certainly more 
than double the catch of fish, 
ari it is one of the best pat- 
terns for the purpose under con- 
sideration. It perhaps may be 
properly termed composite, be- 
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‘ause it possesses the brilliant and at- 
ractive features which arouse animos- 
ity, while its natural appearance and 
yuoyancy counteract to a great ex- 
tent the acuteness with which the fish 
ire now recognizing its presentation as 
. danger signal. 

I am quite aware that the idea which 

have endeavored to elucidate (in the 
mperfect manner a short article will al- 

\w) is not in accordance with the views 

xpressed by a number of writers on 
the subject ; but in no argument which 
| have had the pleasure of perusing has 
the negative been sustained by scientific 
‘easoning, The best one, I think, attrib- 
ites the seizure of the gaudy artificial 
fly, by the fish, to his predatory instinct. 
At the first thought this is extremely 
catching, but a consideration of just ex- 
ictly the particular part that predatory 
instinct plays in the nervous organiza- 
tion (and it is an unerring one) reveals 
the “little rift within the lute.” The 
predatory instincts of all animals are 
implanted in them by nature as a guide 
to the selection of proper articles of 
food, and these are continually influ- 
enced by sensations, to which instinctive 
efforts are attached, z.e., by appetites, 
in the selection of food, which in gen- 
eral can be found and seized without 
difficulty. This instinct protects the 
bird in his discrimination in the selec- 
ion of the harmless berry in preference 
0 one containing a toxic element, al- 

ough the latter may be a counterpart 
of the former in color, shape, and size. 

In the Carnivora, where the predatory 
instincts are developed in the extreme, 
the impulse of the force is not sufficient 
to induce an attack on a cobra or other 
deadly reptile; it will do so at times, 
but only when a stronger and more 
impressive sensation, the all-controlling 
stimulus of brutal rage, has lulled to 
sleep both instinct and caution. 

It seems but a short step from the 
gaudy-colored fly to the less pretentious 
one that imitates nature, but as we pro- 
gress it will be noted that the unexpected 
has developed a much wider range of 
vision than our first supposition led us 
to anticipate. The gaudy lure certainly 
poss a similitude, its nearest ap- 
proach being shape (shape here applies 
to my method of tying the colored fly 
as in Fig. No. 3), and its greatest di- 
vergence being” in its color, wing, and 
body formation. The broad line of de- 


marcation, how- 
ever, is inherent 
in the fact that the 
one makes its ap- 
peal by the ex- 
citation of extreme 
irritability, the 
other adapts itself 
to the predatory 
instinct acting in 
harmony with ap- 
petite. 

It is indisputable 
that the trout feeds 
largely on the 
Ephemeride, and 
it is also of ex- 
treme importance 
to bear in mind 
that his sense in 
selection is dainty 
in the extreme, re- 
jecting all varie- 
ties of flies upon 
the water except the 
particular one which is 
the objectof his pursuit. 
It is an argument in 
favor of the natural 
imitation theory. It 
remains then for the 
scientific angler to pre- 
sent a correct imitation 
of whatever insect at 
the time may please the 
varying fancy of the 
fish, with an almost cer- 
tain assurance of suc- 
cess with this process, 
provided that he does 
not destroy the perfect 
illusion by imparting 
improper movement in 
a bungling cast. The 
fish is looking for a defi- 
nite object, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, as 
intent upon it as if we 
were searching for a 
ring; in which case our 
eyes respond only to 
objects of either circu- 
lar or bright appear- 
ance. 

To endeavor to at- 
tract a trout engaged 
in the pursuit of a defi- 
nite object with an im- 
itation which may be 
termed freakish would 


Natural May-fly. 


Fig. o. 
Soft Rubber-bodied Fish- 
scale Fly. 


Fig. 10. 
Down-wing Fish- 
scale Fly. 


The Professor. 


Yellow Sally. 
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excite his suspicion: he is open to a 
single impression, viz., the image of 
the fly upon which he is feeding. Per- 
haps, however, when the fish are sa- 
tiated and are enjoying the repose 
it is so difficult to interrupt, some suc- 
cess may be obtained by an endeavor 
to awaken their dormant energies, by 
highly colored flies and other heretical 
lures, appealing certainly not to their 
predatory instinct, but to their vindictive 
qualities. 

Long and patiently was a research 
carried on for a material to imitate the 
transparent gauzy membrane nature so 
lavishly bestows on the different winged 
insects, and by the “ irony of fate,” so 
to speak, the fish has at last furnished it. 
Mr. Francis Francis, in describing a 
dressing of the “ Jenny Spinner,” writes 
as follows: “The wings—ah! those 
wings! What shall we do to imitate 
their clear, delicate, watery transpar- 
ency?” The best material I know for 
this purpose is the living membrane of 
the inside of the scale of the compara- 
tively insignificant carp and the mighty 
tarpon. Fig. 4 represents the carp scale, 
the point A the line around which the 
knife is drawn for its detachment. 
Fig. 5 shows method of cutting the 
wing, and Fig. 6 usual shape of scale 
membrane wing. 

I think, without doubt, that the quan- 
tity of the catch depends much on the 
divergence, more or less, from the sys- 
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tem of fishing I here advocate, i. e., imi- 
tation of the natural insect on which the 
fish are feeding. Some of these elegant 
and artistic imitations are here given. 

Fig. 7. Gut-bodied scale wing fly as 
tied by Mr. Harrington Keene. 

Fig. 8. Dressing of fish-scale fly on 
eyed hook, center of gravity below the 
wings, Mr. H. G. McClelland. 

Fig. 9. Soft rubber-bodied fish-scal 
fly, by me. 

Fig. 10. Down-wing fish-scale fly. 

I have endeavored (without being tox 
practical) in a few words to present my 
views as to the method of fishing t 
meet the evolution in trout lures. It 
would be with little regret could | 
chronicle the decadence of the nonde- 
script fly. It is the great barrier to the 
association of fly-dressing with scientific 
research. Its elevation can be certainly 
accomplished by the study of the varied 
forms of insect life, to which pursuit 
may be added the additional charm of 
studying nature. 

He who in angling feels no other de- 
light than the desire to kill, pursues it 
with the instincts of his savage progeni- 
tor. But he who remembers that what 
constitutes his pleasure necessarily in- 
flicts pain and death upon these hum- 
bler forms of life, content with a modest 
creel as the evidence of his skill, views 
it with the eyes which, the world over, 
mark the true sportsman and the gen- 
tleman angler. 





HIS FIRST RACE 


By Arthur Ruhl. 


HE Freshman was a boy who could 
have done some things very ex- 
cellently, if he had not been too 
bashful to do his best. In crises 

he was likely to come out strong, but 
that was because he forgot himself. He 
had lots of sand and seriousness and 
endurance as long as he worked down 
in the crowd ; then when he found him- 
self on top, with people staring at him 
and expecting things, he got frightened 
and ran away. One who is chosen, how- 
ever, to run a half-mile on his college 
track-team, cannot run away. He has 
no eight or eleven other men to help 
him, or shield him. He muststart from 
the tape, and, on his own legs, and with 
none but his own strength of will, force 
himself over that tape two minutes later, 
as a winner, or else run himself intoa 
faint. This last merely shows that he 
has the right spirit. 

Now, the Freshman had a perfectly 
healthy body and very prettily shaped 
muscles, but joined to these a set of 
nerves that hung like hair-triggers. 
Because of this, he felt and was hurt by 
many things which had no reason to 
hurt him, and never touched other peo- 
ple. Because of this, the week which 
had passed since he had read in the 
‘varsity daily his name among the en- 
tries had been a nightmare, in which all 
the outside world seemed leagued ina 
plot to disgrace him. Because of this, 
every time the cheers or the starter's 
shrill whistle came to him where he lay 
wrapped in sweater and blankets on the 
floor of the locker-room, or he saw the 
runners drag themselves in from the 
last race to fall on the floor in a heap, or 
caught the warm, rank smell of liniment 
and witch-hazel which weighted the air 


of the room, he cringed and pressed his 
hot sweaty hands between his knees. 

The Freshman stepped out on the 
track as a nervous horse steps on a 
shaky bridge. The white figures of the 
others in his event, the half-mile, were 
already there, slowly trotting for a few 
rods down the track, careful, business- 
like, and self-possessed, as though they 
really believed it did some good. With 
long, springy, limbering strides, the 
Freshman followed. He held his eyes 
away from the great wall of crowded 
“bleachers,” as you would keep your 
eyes fixed upward when climbing a 
precipice. The big, moving, many- 
colored mass said nothing, but it had a 
silent stare, the sum of hundreds of 
watching eyes, which was awful. After 
a dozen steps he turned and walked 
slowly back. Even that had made his 
breath come quicker, and he tried to 
calculate how far could he get before 
his wind would give out, and the pitiful 
hollow feeling would overcome him. 
He fancied he might get as far as the 
first quarter. 

In front of him the line of crimson 
tape was drawn across the black cinders. 
He drew near it with a shivery feeling. 
He was not a coward. But there was 
something so new and untried and re- 
lentless in it all. There was no luck, 
no escape. Intwo minutes he must cross 
it, either ahead, or with only enough 
strength left to faint gracefully. The 
great crowd, a blank of black with 
splashes here and there of white and 
blue and pink, stared down gayly and 
whispered all over, like great trees 
rustling in the breeze. It was fun for 
the crowd, sitting in its summer clothes 
in comfortable seats; it used to be fun for 
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another crowd, to sit beneath the silken 
awnings and turn down its thumbs to 
the gladiators below. Getting used to 
all this strain, and learning how to run 
one’s self to a standstill, is what wins 
races. Many grow to like it. The 
Freshman, however, was running his 
first race, and he looked at the crowd 
and the crimson tape as you might at the 
glittering surgical instruments and the 
rows of eager-faced medical students 
in attendance to see your leg cut off. 

The eight figures stood waiting. A 
clerk-like young man, with book and 
pencil, examined the number on each 
man’s back. 

“All right,” said he, stepping aside. 
Then a sharp-eyed fellow stepped for- 
ward with a little nickel-plated pistol in 
his hand. 

“Ready, in your places,” 
sternly. 

The Freshman had the outside. He 
felt a dim gladness. Not so much would 
be expected of him. Next him was a 
blue jersey, and so on alternately. The 
crimson veteran was next to the inside. 

“On your marks,” commanded the 
sharp-eyed man. Each runner glanced 
at the toe of his shoe to see that it 
touched the tape. 

“ Ready !” “Set!” Two of the 
blue jerseys crouched to the ground 
with arms stiffened straight and thumb 
and finger just touching the tape. The 
Freshman leaned forward and squeezed 
his sweaty fingers tighter. His mouth 
was like cotton. He listened for the 
shot behind him, as though the pistol 
were loaded and pointed at his back. 
Unconsciously he leaned farther and 
farther forward. There was a quick 
wabble in his legs, and he sprawled over 
the line. 

“Come, come, come!” drawled the 
starter. ‘This is no fifty-yard dash.” 
And he lowered his pistol. The Fresh- 
man stepped back, much confused. 

“Now! On your marks!” 

Againthere was crouching andleaning 
and stiffening and straining of muscles. 

“ Re-eady ! Get set!” There was 
a tense, tearing instant; then a short, 
foolish little click. Someone said some- 
thine between his teeth. The Fresh- 
man had sprawled across the line again. 
The crimsonveteran straightened upand 
slowly turned his head. He looked much 
bored. The starter sighed distressedly. 
He turned a chamber in the revolver. 


he said, 
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“ All right! Now—on your marks!” 
“Ready!” “Set!” The starter glanced 
sharply along the rigid line. Then his 
arm went up above his head. There 
was a snappy report, a quick scattering 
of cinders, a leaping of muscles into 
life, and the Freshman felt himself fall- 
ing through bottomless depths of air. 
When he came to himself he was a 
dozen yards down the track, fiercely 
elbowing for the place next the pole. 
The first furious moment of pushing 
and cutting across in front and cutting 
in behind was over, and, like different 
sized stones rolling down a steep incline, 
the runners had shaken themselves into 
place. It suddenly occurred to the 
Freshman that the thing which had 
hung over his mind like a heavy paining 
cloud had burst. 

He could not have told why he was 
trying so madly to pass the object at 
his side, and thus was wasting the 
strength that should have been saved 
for his legs. He had no idea of the 
pace they kept, nor how long he could 
stand it. The blue jersey merely moved 
faster, and blind instinct urged him 
ahead. Then he remembered that the 
blue jersey, being on the inside, was 
running the shorter distance, and that 
there was a whole half miie ahead of 
them. There are ten chances to one 
that he would have forgotten this. The 
Freshman dropped in behind, and 
hooked his glance to the number on the 
other’s back. 

As they passed the first turn, he saw 
the veteran sweeping grandly into the 
first straightaway, as one sees the loco- 
motive from a car window when the 
train rounds a curve. To that stead- 
ily advancing figure of white, its legs 
rising and falling with the regularity of 
pistons, he felt a sort of invisible attrac- 
tion, as though it drew the others after 
it. Between the leader and himself 
were figures, but he did not know how 
many, or that a blue jersey was second, 
a crimson hand third, then two blue 
jerseys, and sixth himself. He realized 
only the inexorable fact that he was in 
something which could not stop. He 
fixed his eye on the big black number 
in front of him, as in the midst of a 
herd of stampeded cattle you would fix 
your eye on the animal in front. He 
felt entirely on the defensive. The 
spirit of a race never occurred to him. 
The runners, the audience, were all 
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combined to pull him through an ordeal 
which they hoped he could not endure. 

As his mind accustomed itself to the 
steady, relentless stride, stride, stride, 
ind he began to feel his toes touch the 
sround and hear the breath rush in and 
ut of his nose, he felt a new difficulty. 
It grew big and important in his mind. 
The pace was too fast. 

There is a certain speed which no 
man can keep up for half a mile. It 
troubled him that the others did not see 
that they were going at sucha pace. It 
seemed foolish and unfair, and he felt 
ike stopping to expostulate. Some- 
times, While you stand beside a locomo- 
tive, the safety-valve bursts into its 
iendishly thunderous rattle. You put 
your hands to your ears, but it does not 
stop. You feel like asking it to “ Wait 
1 moment till I am ready.” The 
Freshman felt in just that mood, as, 
with the same sort of irritating effect, 
the outrageous pace dragged him on. 

Thud, thud, thud, went the feet in 
front and behind him. He wasnow just 
entering the straightaway opposite the 
erand-stands. He observed that he was 


keeping stride with the one in front of 


him. He knew that old runners some- 
times weary out novices, by thus mak- 
ing them run an unnatural stride. It 
worried him, but he could not seem to 
change. His eyes still clung to the num- 
ber. He studied it nervously. It was 
83. Each roughness in the printing, the 
spots of dust, the threads of the cloth, 
he examined intently. It occurred to 
him that it could be easily made into an 
88. At the time, this seemed a deduction 
of importance. 

The thudding crunch of the spikes 
into the track and the rain of the cin- 
ders against his bare legs, which he 
now began to notice, told him how fast 
they swept along. Now and then a 
lump hit his face, and one, swifter than 
the rest, struck into his eye. It scratched 
painfully, and he saw the black 83 with 
but one eye. They were directly across 
from the stands now, and as they filed 
rhythmically by there were pleased little 
“Ohs” which he could not hear. Nor 
did he notice, except in a confused way, 
the shouts from the half-dressed figures 
who, leaning from the balcony and up- 
per windows of the field-house, as the 
group passed, yelled, “Good work! 
Hang on” and “Keep it up! You're 
all raght /”’ 
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A white flat stone slipped past beside 
his feet, and he knew that the 220 mark 
was passed, and the race was just quar- 
ter done. It would take three times the 
strength he already had used to finish. 
Just as the dread impossibility of it all 
sank on his mind, the blue jersey behind 
pushed himself forward. As the Fresh- 
man saw him, out of the side of his 
eye, he instinctively quickened his own 
stride. Then he discovered that his 
legs, which he had forgotten, lifted very 
heavily, and his breath came hissingly 
between his teeth. This meant that he 
was getting tired. At the same mo- 
ment the black 83 began to move steadily 
away. What was happening was this: 
they were just entering the straightaway 
that led past the stands, and everyone 
was trying to appear well in front of 
the crowd. As the Freshman saw the 
number slip from him, saw the wall 
of spectators looming up ahead, and 
thought that there was still more than 
half the distance to run, a cold fear fell 
upon him. He doubted that he could 
pass the crowd. He squeezed his fists 
tighter and bit his lips hard. He cast a 
short, defiant look at the stands, and, 
lest they see how weak and wabbly he 
really was, he stepped as straight as 
though he were running between two 
barb-wire fences two feet apart. 

The rope fence had broken just as the 
runners had been sent off, and the crowd 
had pushed out on the track. With 
cries of “Get back! Get back! Give 
‘em a show!” the mass opened into a 
narrow lane, through which the racers 
tramped single file. With the same 
ceaseless crunch, crunch, swish, swish, 
and breath hissing through teeth, they 
approached the gauntiet of stares. It 
seemed to the Freshman that he was in 
some struggle of dreadful seriousness, 
and the glimpses of faces and ordinary 
clothes seemed far away and irrelevant, 
as might appear the trees and shore to 
one struggling in the water. As he en- 
tered the lane, the stares seemed to reach 
out for him, to pull him toward them, 
and then dismiss him with a shove. 

As he neared the upper end he could 
see the timers leaning out over the edge 
of the track, watch in hand. A voice 
said “ fifty-seven ”’ as he passed, and he 
knew that he had done the first quarter- 
mile in three seconds less than a min- 
ute. In all his quarter-mile trials he 
had never done better. There was stil] 
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another quarter to go. The thought of 
the thing seemed monstrous in its rash- 
ness. He almost smiled grimly at the 
irony of it. At that moment, just as 
they passed the timers, the blue jersey 
ahead of him sprang away, apparently 
as fresh as at the start. 

That is what always happens. When 
the distance is half covered, and the 
race is merely from one mark to the 
same mark again, a sort of devil-may- 
care courage seizes the racers. It is in 
the little sprint that follows that the 
half-mile may be won. The novice is 
likely to be deceived by this sudden 
freshness. He does not know that his 
rival is really as weak and hollow as he 
himself. The Freshman felt his last 
ounce of strength leave him. It was 
only a desperate stubbornness that made 
him squeeze his fists and go through 
the motions of spurting. At the mo- 
ment he remembered having once read, 
“When you pass the quarter mark you 
should begin to pick up those ahead of 
you—if there still remain any.” Again 
he almost smiled at the irony of it all. 
Faster came the chuck, chuck of spiked 
feet. They were past the crowd, and 
rounding the upper turn. More des- 
perate were the Freshman’s struggles 
to increase his pace; and, finally, just 
as they turned into the long side, he 
felt the prick of cinders against his bare 
legs. All his strength of will he cen- 
tered on the black 83 in front. It 
seemed to move forward with the steady 
relentlessness of the rear platform of a 
railway car which one is trying to catch. 
They were now in the middle of the 
long straightaway that led past the 
field house. His breath seemed only 
to touch the top of his lungs before an 
irresistible pull snatched it back. His 
legs were growing wooden. He felt 
that he could last but a moment longer. 

At that instant something took his 
gaze away from the 83. Just to the 
right of the blue jersey and slowly fall- 
ing back toward them, was the crimson- 
banded runner who had held third place. 
His stride had so lost its regularity that 
he had swerved toward the center of the 
track. His arms, which had moved stiff 
and steadily at his sides, were doubled 
upas a child runs, with fists churning in 
front of his face. His head and upper 
body pumped, as though he were push- 
ing himself along. The Freshman was 
amazed. That one of those others 
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should thus show signs of weakness, 
while he himself kept his feet, seemed 
incongruous. Then the exhausted run- 
ner wabbled ; once his foot struck out 
sideways, and he was thrown out of his 
stride. At that moment number 83 
passed by. Close upon him, mystified 
but dogged, the Freshman found him- 
self slowly but steadily slipping past 
the beaten racer. Ashe didso, the tace 
of things changed. As they say of ships, 
he had “found himself.” When he 
snapped his eyes back to the 83, he felt 
anew lookinthem. Before, it had been 
that of the stubborn terror of a ghild ; 
there was now a suggestion of the eyes 
of a fox-terrier who stands before a rat- 
hole with tail bobbing nervously and 
legs trembling with excitement. 

It was a big thing which the Fresh- 
man had learned in the last second, but 
it did not make new legs, or lungs full 
of air. They were just passing the three- 
eighths mark, and he must finish as he 
was. Thesame relentless chuck—swish 
—chuck—swish—beat upon the cinders. 
The Freshman’s legs seemed to have 
lost all feeling and to rise and fall 
mechanically, like wooden sticks. Sud- 
denly one of them slipped, just as when 
some one hits you unexpectedly behind 
the knee. This meant that he was fall- 
ing out of his stride, and it frightened 
him. The breath fell so shallowly into 
his lungs that he seemed to be seizing 
it in bites. Once he discovered a fist in 
front of his face, and he knew then that 
he, too, was “pumping.” Things were 
getting wavy and hazy before his eyes. 
He was learning the meaning of the 
phrase, “running yourself out.” It 
means run till you are ready to drop, 
then shut your eyes, squeeze your fists, 
and sprint / It is about as easy as hold- 
ing your breath as long as you can, then 
diving under water. 

The Freshman did not realize, in the 
excitement of it all, that he was uncon- 
sciously increasing his speed at every 
step. But he saw the 83 come nearer 
—slowly, maddeningly slow—but stead. 
ily nearer. As each dead leg heaved 
forward, and the breath slipped from 
the grasp of his teeth, he approached 
inch by inch until he could have touched 
it with his hand. Then a rash courage 
came upon him. His eyes left the 
83; he swerved quickly to the right, 
his left arm grazed the other’s right, 
and he was past. 
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They were entering the stretch. 
Striding ahead, with first place easily 
his, was the veteran. The second blue 
jersey was not more than a rod ahead. 
The Freshman fastened his eyes upon 
the advancing back, and, foot by foot, 
came up to it, as you would pull your- 
self, hand-over-hand, up a rope. He 
shut his eyes for an instant, and again 
swerved to the right. Then he heard 
something from the waiting stands down 
the track. For several seconds there had 
been confused cheering, but he had not 
understood it. This was something he 
had never heard before. It was his 
own name shouted out by the black 
waving mass that stretched all along 
the straightaway to the tape. All in a 
flash it came to him that the great 
crowd, instead of being a cruel, silent, 
staring enemy, was with him. And the 
track, instead of being a sort of operat- 
ing table, was a place on which to race, 
and sometimes win. And the other 
runners, the spectators, every detail of 
it all, were only parts of a big game 
which, after all, ought to be fun. 

Fifty yards away in front he could 
see, stretched breast-high across the 
track, the narrow line of crimson tape. 
With the shouts at his side sounding 
gloriously in his ears, he took his eyes 
from his rival, and held them to that 
narrow streak of red. In his mind he 
took in the number of strides and the 
strength it would take to reach it, just 
as you understand a whole sentence of 
print ata glance. Hefelt that he could 
do it, though it had come to be amaz- 
ingly hard. For the track had taken on 
an odd habit of rolling, rather like the 
deck of a ship; once it came up to meet 
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him so that his foot struck before he 
meant it to. From the finish mark he 
could hear the trainers sternly calling, 
“ Keep your feet! Keep—your—feet !” 

Then at last he saw the back in front 
of him waver a bit in its course, and the 
arms and upper body begin to pump. 
At the same instant the great black 
mass along the lines seemed to grow 
taller. The Freshman fixed his eyes 
again on the wavering number, and 
again drew himself nearer and nearer. 
He was almost neck-and-neck now— 
just a shade behind, then a shadow 
ahead. The two struggling figures 
seemed inevitably to run together. The 
track behaved strangely, and the Fresh- 
man could not keep clear ©; -he man at 
his side. The tape was not more than ten 
feet away, when their elbows hit hard 
against each other. For a moment the 
Freshman thought he was falling ; then, 
half running, half diving, he lunged to- 
ward the tape—and fell on the other side. 

Scrambling to his feet, with arms and 
neck hanging very limp and breath 
coming very quick, he looked round 
him in a dazed way, as though he won- 
dered what had happened. Then, be- 
cause his knees suddenly felt very queer 
and weak, he started slowly to sit down, 
when many arms grabbed him and he 
felt himself raised. ‘There was pushing 
and noise and much dust. As for our 
Freshman, he blinked down from some. 
body’s shoulder in pleased embarrass 
ment upon the crowd, and then, be- 
cause he had done a big thing and felt 
very empty and weak and queer, he let 
his head droop and beneath his half- 
closed eyes grinned inside at the crim- 
son “ H ” upon his breast. 

















By Lynn Tew Sprague. 


‘ Now is the high-tide of the year.”—LoweELL. 


HAD heard the rain pattering on 
] the canvas of my tent during the 
night, but assuredly the sun never 
shone brighter than when I threw 
back the flap and looked out across the 
fields. A morning in early June and 
the earth fresh and jocund from its per- 
fumed bath. 

On all sides my feathered neighbors 
were piping their matins. The wren 
that nested in a hole in the old chestnut 
tree which shaded my canvas house, was 
singing as if its little throat would split 

a high soprano soloist who for accom- 
paniment had the subdued, tinkling 
gurgle of the bobolink’s honeyed call— 
and every now and then a meadow-lark 
breaking in like some particularly sweet 
strain of the first violins. 

Did one ever have more delightful 
neighbors ? 

My speckled little friend kept taunt- 
ing me with the loss of glorious 
moments and I was soon afield. 
Buttercups nodded to me as I 
walked. Star-grass and bluets 
were drinking the morning 

dew, daisies were opening their yellow eyes, 
and under the fence rails I caught sight of the 
gleaming, wondrous color of dandelions. 

Overhead the sky was of that deep and tender 
blue which northern skies so seldom wear, and 
away to the south hung a great white continent 
of cloud with edges of burnished gold, and the 
brook that crossed the field and made for the 
wood sang its merriest, happiest strain. 

I paused a moment to listen to the chorus of songs, the sparrow’s, 
the lark’s, and bobolink’s, and then took the path by the brook into the 
woods. The blossoms were almost gone from the dogwood-tree, 
but the forget-me-nots were tangled masses on the margin of the 
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tream, and graceful, tall, feminine 
talks of blue flag clustered at the edge 
f the thicket. 

My path wound under green arcades, 

here soft, woodsy perfumes filled my 

ostrils, and I had taken scarcely a 

ozen steps before a bit of gleaming 
ed shot past me and set my heart 
-singing. It looked against the thick 
oliage like a dancing flame, but | knew 
for the most showy—to some the 
nost beautiful—of our summer resident 
irds, the scarlet tanager. He perched 
himself high in a tall beech, and was no 
sooner settled than he fell to singing. 

There is a peculiar forest flavor about 
the tanager’s song. It is cheery and 
rhythmical, and though not quite so loud, 
10t quite so cordial and familiar as the 
‘obin’s, itis likeit, save for its subdued, 
sylvan, almost at times elfish, quality. 
In spite of his brilliant coloring, the 
scarlet tanager is more often heard than 
seen. Though he nests in low trees, 
he nearly always sings high among the 
leaves, screened by foliage. 

I was still looking at the tanager and 
listening to his blithe madrigal, when 
very near to me there rang out of the 
bushes the “ wee-che-che-che chur-chee- 
chur,” of the blue-winged warbler. 
Turning I saw this handsome bird hang- 
ing head downward on a small oak not 
ten feet from me. Never before had I 
been in such close proximity to a live 
songster of this species, and I watched 
him with interested curiosity as he crept 
around the bole of the tree in search of 
food. How bright the yellow that dyed 
the top of his head; how beautiful the 
steel blue on wings and tail! 

We have as migrants, or summer vis- 
itors, in the Chautauqua hills, that part 
of New York State of which I write, 
no less than sixteen or eighteen species 
of the warbler family, but none of them 
is more interesting than the _ blue- 
winged warbler. The yellow warbler, 
the oven bird, the redstart, and that 
handsome bird, the hooded warbler, are 
probably our most common varieties of 
this large and brightly colored family. 

Our common yellow bird is an excep- 
tion to the rest of the family in that he 
is not shy, and does not live in the dense 
woods. Suddenly, with a leisurely cry 
that sounded like “swee-swee,” my 
specimen flew away, and when I looked 
for my tanager I found he, too, had gone. 

I strolled leisurely on, watching the 


minnows in the brook, listening to bird- 
calls, and the ceaseless, drowsy mur- 
muring of the little stream. Now and 
again there came to me from a far- 
away verdurous spot the delicious song 
of a wood-thrush. 

Every few steps I bent over some 
delicate sylvan blossom —the pretty 
bunch berry, a belated star flower, a 
bunch of odorous white violets. The 
blackberry bushes had showered the 
ground with white petals, but here and 
there a wild rosebush, in full flower, 
showed its old-fashioned, modest beauty 
to make me dream of shy colonial 
maidens. Just on the edge of a wide 
patch of forget-me-nots I found a clus- 
ter of those most beautiful flowers of 
a beautiful family—the showy lady- 
slipper. It was a rare find, so scarce is 
this lovely flower with us. I had not 
the heart to pluck the great, white, pink- 
striped blossoms from their gracile 
stems, but stooped to inhale their rare 
perfume. 

A little farther on I passed under an 
arbor of wild grape vine, and as I stood 
to breathe its dainty aroma, a golden- 
winged warbler perched just above me 
and lazily drawled its “ zee-zee-zee-zee” 
in the most perfunctory manner. 

Why is it that so many who love the 
woods, their green winding walks, their 
vitalizing perfumes, their cool shadows 
and witching half lights, know so. little 
about the joyous life within them? 
Birds may easily be heard, and it is not 
half so difficult to see them as is com- 
monly supposed, if one will but take 
pains to that end. 

Do not stride through the woodland 
byways as you walk the crowded streets. 
It needs only that you should compose 
yourself in some unfrequented nook to 
find a tonic for your soul. 

Atabend in the stream where the 
water tumbled and sang with meilow 
fervor, I sat down to rest and dream. 
Suddenly I became aware of a wood- 
thrush singing not far away. Another 
answered nearer, and soon the divine 
chorus came from all sides. What words 
are there with which to speak of the 
matchless song. No human voice, no in- 
strument that human skill has devised, 
can give that almost holy quality of tone. 
Yet there be many that grow enraptured 
with the pianoforte, who will walk the 
woods and not even pause to listen 
to the celestial hymns. Thoreau loved 
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the wood-thrush’s song, and Audu- — 
bon wrote of it more enthusiastically ™ 
than of any other bird music. 

Swiftly and melodiously as the waters in 
the brook the moments ran by, and now a 
veery, now a thrasher was heard; and the 
music of brook and birds, and the verdur- 
ous clouds above and around me, set my 
fancy leaping back into the poetry of im- 
memorial ages. 

Out in the fields I knew the sun had been 
pouring down, and larks and bobolinks 
were silent in the grass. But here were 
cool, refreshing odors and soft music, and 
emerald tapestries, and rugs of many hues, 
decked with flowers that make the garish 
pigments of artists cheap indeed. 

The shadows lengthened rapidly as I 
walked back to my holiday home through 
the perfumed air of the forest. Bits of 
broken sunshine lay across my path under 
the green arcades, and where the winding 
way left the sweet peace of the woods to 
enter fields shimmering in the slanting 
light, stood two huge and venerable oaks 
like partiarchs guarding their flocks. 

The birds were tuning toa fuller chorus 
the vespers of the declining day, and won- 
drous vistas down the circling aisles un- 
folded as I walked. Such high green arches 
as those above me, I reflected, had inspired 
man to erect the solemn Gothic cathedrals. 
But no ceremonies under human roofs 
could have in them more that is uplifting 
and helpful than such a walk as mine in 
the unfrequented wood on a day in June. 

Into the fields I came at last, happy and 
very hungry. The bobolinks were now on 
Wing again; the meadow-larks were sweetly 
fluting to the setting sun; and I heard my 
bonny brown little neighbor piping his 
dainty sweet evening song in the old 
chestnut that spread above both him 
and me like a benediction. 
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Member of the U. S. G. A. Rules Committee. 


N America every person is compar- 

] atively a beginner at golf. For a 

beginner to comprehensively and 

intelligently understand and apply 

the rules of golf he should acquire some 

knowledge of the history of the: game 
from which the rules have evolved. 

A golfer born and bred in St. An- 
drews, Scotland, intuitively absorbs the 
spirit and traditions of the game, though 
he may know really little about the let- 
ter of the law. Custom made the law, 
and so St. Andrews has ever been a law 
untoitself in golf. When the myriad of 
golf clubs sprang up throughout the 
world, with every variety of golf course, 
some laid out in the Garden of the Gods 
in Colorado, others on the torrid lands 
about Aden, in Arabia, by the rocks, 
rills, ravines, and woods of Ardsley-on- 
the- Hudson, or in the cotton fields 
amidst the piny woods of Georgia, with 
their clay and sand putting greens, the 
custom at St. Andrews did not satisfy, 
nor could it meet the emergencies aris- 
ing from the new conditions. 

The original rules were drafted to ap- 
ply to golf courses laid out on links, and 
later to apply to lands where it was rea- 
sonable to suppose it was possible to 
lay out a first-class goif-course. It was 
left to green committees to content 
themselves by making local rules to 
vovernthe exigencies of unusual courses. 
Nevertheless, the pressure eventually 
became so great by the mass of golfers 
that the premier club, the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Glub of St. Andrews, con- 
sented to a revision of the rules, ap- 
pointing from its own members a com- 
mittee known as the Rules of Golf 
Committee, to revise the rules, and to 
stand in future as the final court in all 
matters concerning the rules, their inter- 
pretation and their application. 

As a matter of fact, this committee 
has scarcely made any changes in the 
actual play of the game; they have sim- 
ply altered the wording of the old rules, 
and tried to arrange and state simply the 
many unwritten laws, that is, customs 





which have obtained in playing the 
game on the ancient links of Scotland. 

The particular phases of the history 
of golf which should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by anyone trying to master the 
rules, are the character of the ground, 
or links, golf was anciently played 
over, and an understanding of the early 
codes. Knowledge on these two points 
will materially assist one in imbibing the 
true spirit of the game in conjunction 
with the letter of the lav. 

Turning to the old Scottish dictiona- 
ries, we learn from Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary (Edinburgh, 1803) that links 
were originally the windings of a river. 
The word also meant the rich ground 
lying among the windings of a river. 
Later it also meant the sandy flat ground 
on the seashore covered with bent-grass, 
furze, etc. It was on such ground the 
ancient game was first played, so far 
as history harks back, that is, on links 
at the mouths of the Eden, the Tay, and 
the Forth. 

Jamieson says : “ In time the name was 
transferred, but improperly, to ground 
not contiguous to the sea.” “ The most 
probable reason of the designation is, 
that it having been customary to play 
golf on the links of Leith, when the 
ground in the vicinity of Bruntsfield 
came to be used in the same way, it was 
in like manner called links.” 

The student will at once realize that 
the original rules of golf were made to 
apply to links proper: low and slightly 
undulating sandy soil, well covered with 
whins, bent-grass, etc. 

Where there was no turf the wind 
blew the sand so as to make hollows or 
bunkers. The old dialect dictionaries 
give the definition of a bunker as “A 
small sand-pit,” or “A sandy hollow 
formed by the wearing away of the turf 
on the links.” 

The two original fundamental laws of 
golf embodying the true underlying 
principle and spirit of the game are: 

The ball must be played from wher- 
ever it lies. 
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Nothing shall be done to improve the 
lie of the ball. 

Given links and these two rules, surely 
the spirit of the game will be better 
understood by every sportsman. 

The revised rules as they stand to- 
day have been evolved from the above 
conditions; and the extension of the code 
- has been sanctioned gradually by the 

Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews, a ruling body which has ever 
been in touch with the ancient tradi- 
tions and customs of the game, handed 
down as they have been from genera- 
tion to generation, from century to cent- 
ury. That is why the club is recognized 
as the ruling golfing body. 

In reviewing the revised rules I 
shall endeavor to show wherein the 
alterations affect the game as it has been 
customary to play it in America, and to 
draw attention to some points that will 
probably cause discussion. The defini- 
tions are now grouped under rule 1 
instead of being embodied in the differ- 
ent rules. I will touch only upon the 
principal changes or alterations. 

The putting green now comprises 
the green beyond a hazard, if within 
twenty yards of the hole; formerly it 
did net. 

What a hazard is, is now definitely 
stated. The phrase in the old rule “ any- 
thing which is not the ordinary green 
of the course’ is omitted. Golf clubs 
having quarries, ash, stone, or rubbish 
heaps, pigeon traps, woods, gopher holes, 
wood-piles, and other obstructions in 
their links must legislate for them if 
they desire them to be treated as haz- 
ards. 

Bunker and hazard are not synony- 
mous terms. On many courses in this 
country the writer is aware the term 
bunker is indiscriminately applied to all 
kinds of hazards, doubtless growing out 
of the loosely worded old hazard rule 
15. A bunker is a distinct kind of haz- 
ard, viz.: A sandy hollow, whether nat- 
ural or artificial. 

The dictum that “Permanent grass 
within a hazard shall not be considered 
.part of the hazard,” has already caused 
an interpretation to be asked for. The 
ruling of the U.S. G. A. by the old rule 
14,“ That turf in a hazard or surrounded 
by a hazard shall be considered part of 
the fair green,” the writer thinks was 
much clearer than the new law. 

Straggling or scattered grass is not 
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permanent grass, though it possibly 
might be considered permanent where 
the green committee has neglected the 
upkeep of the green. The spirit of the 
game would dictate to a player that 
the club should not be soled if it was 
possible to make an impression on the 
soil where there was any question as 
to the grass coming under the rule. 

Further referring to this definition the 
writer notes his confrére, Mr. Laurence 
Curtis, in his article in New York Golf 
for April, asks the following question : 

“Does this mean when the ball lies 
on such permanent grass that then 
loose impediments lying within a club- 
length of it in the hazard may be re- 
moved, whether they lie on or beside 
permanent grass ?”’ 

Mr. Curtis thinks the grounding of the 
club only should be allowed, and that 
loose impediments must not be removed 
on the permanent grass. A ball in play 
must be in one of three places: in or 
touching a hazard (e), through the green 
(f), or on the putting green which is be- 
ing played to. (Def. d and f.) 

Permanent grass not being a hazard 
it evidently then must be a part of 
“through the green” or the putting 
green being played to (which is not im- 
possible). Consequently rule 10 gov- 
erns the question, and any loose impedi- 
ment (not being in or touching a hazard) 
which is within a club length of the 
ball, may be remov 

Definitions (f) (g) and (h) are all new. 
That of “through the green” (f) is ex- 
cellent and simplifies the interpretation 
of the rules. It has been customary 
to consider “out of bounds” (g) and 
“casual water” (h) as the committee 
has defined them. 


In definition (i) [A batt shall be “in play” as 
soon as the player has made a stroke at the teeing- 
ground in each hole, and shall remain in play until 
hand out, except when lifted in accordance with the 
rules.) jt is the opinion of the writer that 
the committee makes its only serious 
blunder. It undoubtedly was an over- 
sight, when it added to the definition of 
a ball “in play,” “except when lifted 
in accordance with the rules.” This 
technically would practically permit a 
player to do what he pleased when his 
ball was lifted and in hand ; clean the 
mud off, break or bend anything fixed, 
and take other liberties contrary to the 
spirit of the game. 

Rules 9, 12, and 14 apply toa ball “in 


play.” Ruleg,,...... A ballin play 
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shall not be 
played out, 
Rule 12, [Before striking at a ballin play the player 
shall not move, bend nor break anything fixed or 
rrowing near the ball. ‘+! Rule 14, [A player 
r caddie shall not press down nor move away any 
rregularities of surface near a ball in play, etc. 


- «] 
Rule 20 applies to a ball on the putting 


rreen. Rule 20, {When a ball is on the putting 
rreen, no mark shall be placed nor line drawn as a 


guide . . . ete] According to the defini- 
tion as it now reads, if the ball is lifted 
and in hand it clearly is not “in play” 
nor “on the putting green,” consequently 
these rules technically are ineffective 
until the ball is replaced. 

London Golf /ilustrated, March 30th, 
says: “Mr. Curtis’ proposed ruling was, 
‘A ball when lifted is not in play, and 
may be cleaned or another ball substi- 
tuted for it.’"" Golf commends the com- 
mittee as acting wisely in rejecting this 
rule, adding “it w ould never do to allow 
a muddy bs all lifted on the putting green 
—to be cleaned.” 

The writer was uncompromisingly 
opposed to Mr. Curtis’ ruling as being 
in violation of the spirit of the game as 
expressed by the two original laws above 
given. Assume two competitors, each 
having an almost unplayable ball owing 
to adhering mud lying on the putting 
green, one ball stymies the other within 
six inches ; the nearer competitor lifts 
and cleans his ball, while the other must 
play penalized by his muddy ball. Any 
golfer must see this would be unfair to 
the field as well as to the player’s fel- 
low-competitor. 
as it reads now might justify the player, 
but the spirit of the game—never. Many 
such instances might be cited. 

Old rule 13, “A ball stuck fast in 
wet ground or sand may be taken out 
and replaced loosely in the hole which 
it has made,” has been omitted, un- 
doubtedly because it is against the true 
principle of the game to change, touch, 
or move a ball once driven from the tee 
if it possibly can be avoided. On first- 
class links it can be avoided, and why 
legislate for second or third rate courses? 
Local rules can cover their deficiencies 
without burdening the whole world of 
golf. 

Regarding rule 33 [A player shall not ask 


for advice from anyone except his own caddie, his 
partner, or his partner’s caddie, nor shall he will- 
ingly be otherwise advised in any way whatever, 
under penalty of the loss of the hole.], the ques- 


tion has arisen, Can an outsider look- 
ing and finding a lost ball be considered 
as giving advice in violation of the 


moved nor touched before the hote is 
under penalty of one stroke. ° 


The letter of the law’ 
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rule? Technically, it is an open ques- 
tion, but the spirit of the game has made 
it not customary to so consider it. 

Another question sometimes asked is, 
At what time are competitors to as- 
sume new holes have been made under 
U.S.G. A. interpretation of special rule 
3? It has been ruled that the Green 
Committee should decide this when giv- 
ing notice of competition ; in event of 
their failing to do so, competitors must 
assume new holes to have been made 
the morning of competition. 

There will alw ays be ingenious minds 
who will be forever proposing problem- 
atical questions as to the application 
of the rules of golf. Most of these per- 
sons are entirely ignorant of the fact 
that golf legislators. ‘have alw ays recog- 
nized there are many questions that can 
be decided only by equity. Note old 
rule 40, or new rule 35: “If the point 
in dispute be not covered by the Rules 
of Golf, the arbiters must decide it by 
equity.” 

Only the other day an official of the 
U.S. G. A. read the writer the follow- 
ing query: What isthe penalty when a 
player’s opponent steps in the line of 
his (the player's) putt and increases the 
difficulty of the putt? The reply was, 
The rules provide no penalty, and the 
dispute not being covered by any of 
the Rules of Golf, arbiters must decide 
by equity. 

This reminds one of the following 
story, which is quite apropos, for it 
shows the spirit versus the letter of the 
law : 

In England, five-and-twenty years 
ago, during the infancy of lawn tennis, 
a heated discussion raged among the 
wise ones as to whether or noa player 
was justified in letting his racquet go 
over the net when rokeying. The 
wording of the rule was ambiguous on 
the point, and the disputants referred 
the reading of the rule to a well-known 
sporting barrister. His answer was: 
“JT don’t know any rule at cricket 
that will prevent the batsman leaving 
his wicket and hitting the bowler over 
the head with his bat; but zt zsn’t 
usually done.” 

In like manner, in golf a player can 
step and mar the line of his adversary’s 
putt. A player can also hit his ad- 
versary or his caddy intentionally with 
his ball and claim the hole ; butt isn’t 
usually done. 
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OST of 
Vi the Lake 
a Michi- 
gan and 
Lake Huron 
yachtsmen 
either sail ma- 
jestically up 
the middle in 
schooners, or 
dodge past 
sand - bars _be- 
tween ugly 
piers in smaller 
sloops. 
Neither 
course is pleas- 
ant. In the 
schooner you 
have a sailing- 
master, a side- 
board, and 
many friends. 
You hoist flags 
in a punctilious 
manner when 
the crew eats 
pie, or the skip- 
per takes a 
drink; you _ be- 
stow much 
thought on the 
advisability of 
shooting small 
breech - loading 
cannon; the 
failure of one of 
the A. B.’s to 
coil a line Flem- 
ish causes un- 
easiness, and 
the boarding of 
shore visitors 
on the captain’s 
side of the yacht 
is a matter of 
agonized morti- 
fication. This 
is interesting, 
just as is the 
purchase of 
neckties of ap- 
proved stripe, 
or the donning 
of the proper 
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shoes with the proper trousers. But it 
is not cruising. 

Nor is the small boat in much better 
case. Therein you dodge large short 
seas which break over with considerable 
weight; you are constantly reefing for 
black squalls; above all, you are on a 
continual rack of anxiety as to whether 
you will miss the shoal or whether you 
can make the next harbor before dark 
—usually a sandy little river, lumber- 
flanked, dirty. 

We avoided both horns of the dilem- 
ma, and this is how we did it. 

Just forty-five miles from the Island 
of Mackinac you may enter Potaganis- 
sing Bay. This, in turn, opens into the 
North Channel. The North Channel 
contains many islands and a harbor 
every few miles. It conceals various 
bass of sporting proclivity, and it leads 
to the Georgian Bay. 

All these waters are deep. Thechart 
of the British Government estimates 
that the islands which spangle them 
number “from thirty to one hundred 
thousand,” which is near enough to the 
truth not tobe troublesome. There are 
very few shoals, and these few are visi- 
ble in the clear water many miles. Most 
of the shores can be dived from, or, what 
is more to the point, can be tied to with 
a six-foot draught. The scenery is beau- 
tiful. The Chippewa and Ottawa in- 
habitants areinteresting. Up thenorth 
rivers are a number of Hudson Bay 
posts, some of which are still trading. 
There are no summerresorts. Youcan 
sail on open water, with more space 
abeam, forward, and astern than in 
Long Island Sound, or you can wind in 
and out of the island channels, just as 
you happen to please. Sometimes it 
seems you are ina great lake eight or 
ten miles across, the shores of which 
open before you and close silently be- 
hind you as you advance. Again, you 
need a fair wind and a steady eye, as in 
the forty-foot passage of the Little De- 
troit. Or still again, you may be out of 
sight of land entirely. In that country 
to the west hangs a horizon of smoke, 
faintly aromatic, pleasing, and to the 
north a brown horizon of mountains, 
rock-browed, bold. The afternoon sun 
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becomes a great red ball, whose track 
on the waters is of blood,and whose last 
glance causes the north hills to blush a 
glowing purple. Above all, it is the 
northland, and the air is like wine. 

Yet, strangely enough, yachtsmen 
continue to carry out their punctilious 
etiquette, or to seek their sawmill har- 
bors, while the bays are solitary, save 
for the Indian fishing boats and the few, 
the very few, of the elect. 

We are of the elect. We claim it with 
the arrogance of bigotry, if you will, but 
we claim it emphatically. 

The summer of which this narrative 
speaks we foregathered from several 
points of the compass. The mate, pos- 
sessed of a fly-book which he worshiped 
idolatrously, and a fund of theoretics 
which everybody else distrusted, ar- 
rived on the J/anitou from Chicago. 
The dog watch was a lank individual of 
skillful pencil, small reverence, and 
ready excuse, summering on the island. 
The scullion was a fair-skinned, jolly, 
good-natured young artist from Balti- 
more. The skipper now speaks. 

Our boat was a cutter sloop, twenty- 
eight by eight, drawing just six feet, 
and carrying much outside ballast. She 
was put together for business. Her 
decks were flush, with the exception of 
a low deck-house and a small self-bail- 
ing cockpit. Her horn was housable. 
She could be battened down and driven 
through anything. Her spars were lofty, 
and her spread of canvas great. She 
could, moreover, beat under the staysail, 
which is an unusual and desirable ac- 
complishment. 

For six days we ballasted, rove hal- 
liards and sheets, slaved in interior 
depths, and astounded the resorters by 
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our disreputable appearance. At the 
end of that time we found our work 
good. The cutter was stocked and 
equipped. 

The skipper distinguished himself 
just before the start by getting knocked 
overboard by the boom. He made des- 
perate efforts to save himself, but dis- 
appeared amid frantic cheers from the 
entire crew, who, along with winds, 
waves and marine gods, were most 
liberally “cussed” when he climbed over 
the rail. The wind was light and dead 
ahead as we tacked, and after getting 
along a few miles it died entirely, so the 
best we could do was to haul aft the 
main-sheet snugly andslapabout. The 
crew made bets as to whether or not the 
yacht would beat the dingy going side- 
ways. On examination of our ex- 
chequer we found several pennies, one 
of which the mate threw overboard with 
the appropriate whistling and scratch- 
ing of the mast. The gods were at 
once appeased, and a moment later we 
heeled over with gunwales awash. The 
mate turned a pale green. The dog- 
watch became a dull yellow brown, and 
lay down. 

And now the skipper had his jest. 

Directly across the noble reach of De- 
tour Passage (through which each year 
passes a greater tonnage than through 
any like waterway in the world), north 
of Drummond, the waters open out. 
Near at hand, far away, to the right, to 
the left, rise hundreds and hundreds 
of little islands. They are all wooded 
to the water's edge; they all drop off 
into deep soundings. Between them are 
elimpses of distant blue seas and other 
islands. As the yacht slowly and stead- 
ily cut her way forward, more and more 
of these dots of rock and earth opened 
up, revealing enchanting possibilities of 
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exploration. With a northerly gale 
abeam we bowled along through the 
islands only too swiftly. We had reefed 
away down, stowed the staysail, even 
dropped the peak, not because she would 
not carry the canvas, but in order to re- 
duce speed. You see, we had never 
been there before, and though we had 
charts no one could tell whether they 
were reliable. 

So we sped along, disputing about 
islands, keeping a sharp lookout for yel- 
low water, and hoping fervently that 
Providence had its eye on us. Some- 
body had heard somebody say that a 
man he knew had heard that Harbor 
Island was a good place. 

Suddenly in a long island some miles 
ahead, a bight opened up, under the lee 
of which we perceived a narrow open- 
ing. Through the opening there ap- 
peared another bight. The chart fiends 
agreed that this must be Harbor Island, 
and that in the narrow opening—about 
a hundred and fifty feet wide—was 
much water. We derided, but crept in 
under the jib, sounding energetically, 
when on a sudden came a sarcastic voice 
from the shore: “There is twenty-two 
feet of water all through there”—and 
we abstained from further sounding. 
After a little we rounded a point, the 
anchor bit, and we drew a long breath 
and looked around us. 

The passage opened into a great lake 
or bay situated in the very center of 
the island. The high woods surround- 
ed it on all sides—even the entrance 
seemed closed by the point of the outer 
bay—and in one elbow nestled a house, 
a workshop, and a dock. We had just 
dodged in from a three-reef gale, yet 
here the water was hardly riffled, and 
we could hear various frog's, tree-toads, 
and birds assuring each other sleepily 
that it was almost evening. We stayed 
days, and even the business man grum- 
bled only softly. Such is Harbor Isl- 
and, 

Now, on Harbor Island there is a king, 
and his name isChurch. He is grizzled 
and gray. He lives in a house on the 
knoli. His wife is Ojibway, and his 
children half-breeds, therefore the In- 
dians do him homage in some sort. 
King Church knows the language of 
the native, and can sing therein; he 
possesses a fund of information con- 
cerning Indian customs and manners, 
which he imparts quaintly between puffs 
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of his pipe ; he has much lore of ancient 
times, and can tell you of the old raid 
the peaceful Ottawas (accent the second 
syllable, if you please) made on the Iro- 
quois, and how even to this day they 
occasionally get into a panic for fear of 
retaliation, and flee incontinently to the 
headwaters of the creeks. Andthen he 
will pour out into a tin cup near a half 
a pint of raw Canadian Club. After 
this he wipes his mouth on his check- 
ered shirt, and discourses of Epictetus 
and the pronunciation of 7hule. The 
‘apt’n surprises you somewhat. 

We floated gently out of the narrow 
passage, and, turning sharp to port, 
cruised down a little channel between 
Harbor and Maple Islands. Navigation 
at this point became interesting. The 
mate sat in the cock-pit with the charts 
spread out before him, keeping an eye 
on ranges, and the skipper heid the 
stick. We wound in and out between 
beautifully wooded _ islands, over waters 
so clear that shoals’ fairly stared at us, 
and we couldn’t have run against them 
if we had tried. In a little while the 
islands widened out, and soon after 
leaving Indian Village astern, we gybed 
and headed up the more open waters of 
Potaganissing. Some little time later 
we rounded Chippewa Point and 
emerged into the north channel of the 
Georgian Bay, finally dropping anchor 
behind the peninsula of Thessalon. 

On the east side of the peninsula we 
discovered a cove, surrounded by huge 
old Laurentian rocks, rounded by the 
action of water and cracked in symmetri- 
cal parallelograms by the frost. In a 
hollow between several of .hese some 
Indians had pitched their wigwams and 
built kettle tripods. The rover and 
dog-watch had been so long deprived of 
feminine society that they hailed with 
eager delight the advent of two girls on 
the beach. With a view to moonlight 
boating, they became clamorous to bor- 
row thedinghy. Iletoed ; the skipper and 
mate wanted to turn in. 

Next day we made a direct run across 
open waters under a_ southeasterly 
breeze. The air was cool, the sun 
warm. All the ship’s sewing and patch- 
ing was done, the rover in especial toil- 
ing long and loud over his private ward- 
robe. The mate kept an eye on the 
chart, and all took tricks at the helm. 

About four bells we dropped anchor 
in Sitgreave’s Bay, a large bight of 
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The Scullion Goes Shopping. 


water, hugging a smaller bight under 
the arm of one of its points. The latter 
made an ideal harbor, sheltered in every 
direction. The mate exhumed from his 
war-bag that precious fly-book and had 
a try for trout. 

The mate was always convincing him- 
self that he had left that confounded fly- 
book on the beach somewhere. He 
usually attained that conviction about 
midnight, at which time he would rout 
us all out and detail his suspicions. 

“Well,” said we with forced calmness, 
“ we're anchored. It can’t be any farther 
away by morning.” 

“Ah, but I could not sleep until I 
know where it is!” 

He would then haul from his war-bag 
the following articles, which he distrib- 
uted over us in our bunks: Two under- 
shirts, two pairs drawers, six pairs socks, 
one pair shoes, a sweater, a flannel shirt, 
two pairs ducks, a suit of oil-skins, fish- 
lines, soap, towels, brushes, medicine 
case, pistol, cartridges, and, last of all, 
the fly-book. Then putting them all 
back again, he would sink to sleep like# 
a tired child. 4 

Near the head of a cove we passed 
through a zone of echoes, remarkable 
even for this country of many voices. 
At one place a pistol-shot gave back 
seven distinct reports. All day long we 
loafed through the open water, passing 
successively the False Detour Passage, 
Cockburn’s Island, Mississauga, and the 
first point of Grand Manitoulin—a huge 
island, which was to lie to our starboard 
for many days. 

The only breeze we struck next day 
struck us about breakfast time. It had 
been perfectly calm, and the skipper 
was trying to get breakfast. On the 
oil-stove he had a kettle of “‘stirabout”; 
on the alcohol lamp a pot of coffee. 
The puff in question wandered idly over 
the hills of Mildrum Bay, sought what 
it could devour, and leaned against our 
mainsail to rest. The coffee emptied 
into the starboard bunk-locker; the 
stirabout was saved at the last moment. 
The alcohol distributed itself impar- 
tially and began to blaze. At this the 
skipper seized a coat (the rover’s) and 
entered earnestly into the business of 
extinguishing small flames. To accom- 
plish it he leaped madly back and forth 
soliciting assistance. The crew, puzzled 
and anxious, could not for some time 
make out the seeming madman. Their 
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final comprehension arrived about the 
time the last flame was smothered, and 
the skipper then had difficulty in avert- 
ing a deluge of water. 

Somebody believed the 
pretty hard, but none cared. 

One day we beat down Gore Bay, 
around another point, into a beautiful 
land-locked harbor. On one side the 
bluffs rose to a height of over two hun- 
dred feet, palisaded like the Hudson. 
In the curve of the other lay the town, 
a dusty-streeted little affair, whose es- 
tablishments were adapted to the needs 
of farmers. 

The dog-watch, the rover, and the 
skipper climbed the high bluffs, where- 
from they obtained a beautiful view of 
the bay and the surrounding country. 
The latter is well cleared into organized 
farms, in sharp contrast to the trackless 
wilderness everywhere else in this 
northland. 

Clapperton Island is what the part 
above water is called. Thereabouts are 
large rounded bowlders, bigger than 
houses, wherefrom you could slide on a 
shovel direct into nine fathoms. Near 
at hand are the Sow and Pigs, brown- 
skinned, foam - flecked, threatening. 
Underneath are bold reefs to be dodged 
by means of puzzling ranges. 

We did these things, and, besides, we 
managed to admire the great ragged 
hills to northward, the green islands 
ahead, the queer, straight-up-and-down 
formation of Clapperton itself We took 
a moment to cuss the dog-watch for 
letting the jib-sheet run at the most 
critical moment of all, and to wonder 
frantically about the location of Rey- 
nolds’ Rock, water a fathom and a half, 
big sea. That sea was nasty, three- 
cornered, wet. It slapped us, and twisted 
us, and yawed us until the helmsman’s 
life was a burden to him because of the 
great fear of jibing. 

However, once that rock was dodged 
and that point rounded, we found our- 
selves boiling along down the lee of 
Clapperton in a flat sea, but with a 
puffy wind that often buried our dead- 
eyes. The rover distinguished himself 
by sitting calmly on the stern in the 
height of the nervousness sketching the 
effect of some old lumber schooners 
against the sky. The wind now swooped 
over the hemlocks of Clapperton, and 
fell upon us suddenly. This disgusted 
the dog-watch, for the sporadic and de- 
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cided heeling of the craft disturbed his 
habitual reclining posture. 

As we proceeded, we became aware 
that the objects toward which we were 
tending, notably a range of perpendic- 
ular cliffs and a deep V-shaped bight, 
were larger than we had at first sup- 
posed them to be. The cliffs rose ; the 
bight opened. We consulted the chart. 
The land proved to be some six hundred 
feet in height, and the bay eighteen 
miles deep and five miles broad. Later 
we learned from the Indians at its 
foot that we were the first yacht to 
enter it for twenty years, which goes 
far to show the unexplored charac- 
ter of these waters. The Indian village 
just mentioned consisted of perhaps a 
score of little log-houses scattered over 
a mile or so of country. They were ar- 
ranged quite without order. Instead of 
flanking the road, the road went to them. 
They seemed to be fairly clean for In- 
dian huts, owing probably to the fact 
that these were not ‘‘ backwoods In. 
dians,” but enjoyed the advantages of 
Christianity. These advantages con- 
sist mainly of ex post facto marriages, 
a church with a small tin steeple, and 
the usual brilliant Roman Catholic 
prints. That is to the external man. 
But theymean moreover industry, child- 
like faith, and a blind trust in the priest. 
The monthly visits of the latter measure 
time for the villagers. 

In the early morning the wind backed 
tothe north. The skipper paid out cable 
and let go the second anchor. Later a 
big sea was rolling down that thirty- 
mile sweep. We tugged and plunged. 
“Kismet,” said we, and hung on. The 
rain drove down and we had to eat a 
cold breakfast within the cabin. “ Hell!” 
said we,and curled up variously, try- 
ingto read. The mate took bismuth for 
aweak stomach. The yacht tried to pull 
her nose under water by the bitts. The 
wind shrieked in seven keys. 

For untold ages thus it endured. Then 
with many strange oaths the mate and 
dog-watch donned slickers and departed 
inthedingy. ‘“ We will stretch our legs 
on the beach, and return anon,” said 
they. 

We issued premonitory advice as to 
returning into cabins with damp clothes. 

Two hours later the skipper uncoiled 
and looked out the hatchway. 

The scudswere scurrying byin ragged 
gray wisps so low down that they swept 
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the face of the great cliffs opposite. A 
mist obscured all distant objects. Rain 
drove in fitful gusts. Great white-crested 
waves rolled majestically down, lifted 
the yacht, and finally dashed against the 
coast with a mighty boom. 

The skipper crawled forward. Both 
anchors held. The yacht rode the great 
surges easily. He returned to the cabin. 
The rover and the skipper conversed 
‘oncerning the mate and the dog-watch. 
After looking out, the rover gave it as 
his opinion that both were drowned. 
The opinion was received with indiffer- 
ence. Both then ate of cold lunch. 

Finally, about sunset, those base de- 
serters reappeared, one at a time, wetly 
and with danger. 

They reported much. They had pen- 
etrated to the sanctums of sugar-mak- 
ers, the fashioners of snow-shoes and 
blanket-weavers and builders of baskets. 
In one hut the dog-watch had been re- 
quested to dance with an Indian maiden 
of sweet sixteen, but, overcome with 
sudden and strange timidity, had de- 
clined, whereupon the squaws did guy 
him in strange polysyllables. The mate 
was hailed asa J/usk-a-wah-wah-ninney, 
or doctor, by virtue of his medical stud- 
ies. The dog-watch agreed to endorse 
the title, provided the accent was placed 
on the last syllable. Said J/usk-a-wah- 
wah-ninney dosed sick Indians with great 
satisfaction to himself and them. 

During the day on which we left this 
quaint harbor we shifted canvas just 
eleven times. We had all kinds of 
weather, from a vicious black squall to 
adead calm. We wore everything, from 
our skin-tight “ swimming suits” to full 
lines of slickers. 

But when it was all over, how pleasant 
it was to slip quietly along under the in- 
fluence of a soft fair wind that scarcely 
rippled the water! 
The bird songs of 
late afternoon soun- 
ded clearly as we 
glided past an oc- 
casional little island 
or skirted the mini- 
ature coast of a 
larger bit of land. 
Directly astern the 
sun was setting in 
the usual blood-red 
haze. The water 
was taking to itself 
the peculiar deep 
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amethyst tinge of the northland, the 
color seeming to belong in the very 
substance of the liquid rather than to be 
merely reflected from the surface. The 
yacht cleaved her way onward without 
asound. Point after point opened up 
silently. The dusk of evening fell, and 
we did not care, for we knew that in the 
narrow channel of Little Current were 
situated lighthouses, well ranged, and 
that with this fair, sweet wind we could 
nose our way to a little cove we wot of 
at the head of Goat Island, where the 
channel turns, and thence by one more 
easy stage to Killarney. 

We went through Little Current like 
a shot out of a gun,,but without mishap. 
Below the passage the water opens out 
into many broad reaches, island-starred. 
With the exception of the North Pas- 
sage, which we did not attempt this trip, 
it is the most beautiful portion of the 
channel. From one point you could 
look up an opening, mathematically 
straight, twelve miles long, and but a 
quarter of a mile wide, composed of 
many islands ranged side by side. To 
the south, on Manitoulin, open bays as 
deep as that in which we had weathered 
the norther. And toward the pole-star 
were greatranges of precipitous moun- 
tains. 

All day long we made time through 
the islands under a fresh fair wind. Al- 
most before we knew it we were pick- 
ing our way among shoals off Killarney. 

We rather expected letters at Killar- 
ney, so we sought out the post-office. It 
was located in an Indian woman's kit- 
chen cupboard. She presented us with 
the assortment, with the request that 
we return what we could not use. From 
her grandmother’s maiden aunt we 
ordered moccasins, most’ excellent 
heavy-weather foot-wear for gripping 
on slippery decks. 
On the docks was 
much Indian bark 
and quill work, in- 
dicative of tourists. 
Inquiry disclosed 
that the Colling- 
wood boats touched 
here twite a week, 
and our letters 
made it necessary 
for our scribe to 
return to civiliza- 
tion by their friend- 
ly aid. 
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MUSCALLONGE IN JUNE. 
By C. S. Thompson. 


sin forests a thousand lakes, and 

one I wot of most, bearing the 

homely name of Long Lake, is 
hemmed in by pineries wild and varied. 
The shores rise with a gentle slope to a 
more than usual height, and are man- 
tled with conifers of extra grace and 
symmetry. The crowns of the pines 
form a canopy, through the feathery 
arches of which the summer sunbeams 
glint on the trembling needles, gild 
the stately columns, and flicker on the 
fern-covered ground. In every direc- 
tion stretch leafy tunnels of soft green 
light, affording an acceptable rest to 
the eye of the angler weary of the shim- 
mer of the sun-stricken waters. A 
silvery beck, fresh from forest springs, 
murmurs a lullaby as it forces its way 
by moss-grown rocks and over decayed 
vegetation. Pouring forth in rapid de- 
scent it buffets the lake, pushing its wa- 
ters back for a space, and, merging into 
the body beautiful, leaves only a few 
scattered flakes to tell the story. 

It is a perfect June day, a day worthy 
of our poet Lowell’s tribute. The per- 
fume from many blossoming trees, vines, 
and shrubs fills the air. Glossy winter- 
green, delicate anemones, the blood-root 
and the orchid, various ericaceous plants, 
and numberless ferns beckon us to a 
silent communion with the varied forms 
of nature. The red-breasted grosbeak, 
that gaudy denizen of our deepest for- 
ests, pours forth his jubilant anthem. 
The towhee utters its metallic notes. 
You catch a fleeting glimpse of the win- 
ter wren, skipping over the moss-cov- 
ered ground, and hear the echoing rap 
of our northern woodpecker searching 
the deadened limbs of some old forest 
monarch. Nowhere in this country is 
the beauty of outdoor life more varied, 
gorgeous, and restful than among the 
lakes and forests of Wisconsin. 

There are attractions other than those 
of nature, which exercise a no less po- 
tent influence upon the sportsman. Yet 
the true sportsman combines the love 
of nature with that of the rod, the gun, 
and the canoe. 

. Stepping from the huntsman’s lodge, 
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nestled away snugly amid the aromatic 
pines, I stood for some moments drink- 
ing in the lake’s beauty. Hardly a move- 
ment disturbed the waters, though, 
as time slipped by, little arrowy lines 
of ripples played upon the heretofore 
smooth surface, and now and then a 
scarcely audible splash and an ever- 
widening circle upon the water indi- 
cated the near locality of some vora- 
cious bass. Even as I stood the quivering 
arrows increased and approached until 
the surface becamea dancing sea. The 
branches overhead moved gently. The 
ripples near the shore and the summer 
breeze, heralded by gentle murmuring, 
had arrived, giving promise of a steady 
wind during the remainder of the day. 

My guide’s hearty call announces 
breakfast waiting, and, as he expresses 
it, it is time to “dig in.” No place is 
this for the epicure: wealth does not pro- 
cure delicacies in the forest, but every- 
thing is well prepared and served in su- 
perabundance. What appetites the forest, 
laden with its fragrant odors, produces, 
and how you wish, for a time, that all the 
year could be passed amid such scenes. 

We were soon in a canoe, and the 
paddle in expert hands carried us 
quickly to the fishing-grounds, where 
we hoped to conquer that “ wolf of the 
waters,” the muscallonge. Thirty-five 
yards of line, at the end of which re- 
volved the lure, trailed behind, and I 
watched anxiously the vibrating tip of 
my short steel rod. No use in ex- 
pectancy, however, and, as time moves 
swiftly by, the throb becomes a weari- 
ness strangely aggravating in its steady 
indifference. Thus the morning hours 
wore away. My guide became impa- 
tient ; as we passed the place where we 
were “sure of getting a strike,” his en- 
durance gave way, and his energy was 
devoted to a few very select arraign- 
ments of the fish of that locality. 

We went on shore to lunch and rest 
for an hour, and then, with hope re- 
newed, we were off again. Disappoint- 
ment met us as before. The sun crept 
slowlv westward, and four o’clock found 
our lure untouched and our skill un- 
challenged. 





The Water Wolf. 


Turning my attention from fishing, I 
watched idly the waves as they rippled 
against the birch canoe, and followed 
in his course a lone eagle as he wheeled 
his flight sunward, skimming smoothly 
in an apparently ever-narrowing circle, 
a majestic king of an almost destroyed 
family. 

Far up the lake, in the direction 
in which we were headed, could be 
heard the rattling cry of the king- 
fisher. Upon nearer approach his blue 
plumage could be plainly seen. There 
he sat upon a snag, some distance out 
from the shore, and near the point 
where a stream adds its waters to the 
lake. What a nervous fisherman he is, 
but always alert, his head twisting and 
turning, watching ever for his unsus- 
pecting prey. While I looked, he rose 
from the snag, soared upward, hovered 
for a moment in mid-air above the 
mouth of the brook; then down came 
the lone fisherman with arrow-like ra- 
pidity, disappearing entirely under the 
water’s surface, instantly reappearing 
with his prey grasped firmly in his beak. 
That bird offended my pride. There 
came an uncontrollable desire to throw 


my line near the spot of his success, It 
was not a generous feeling, for Iremem- 
ber once, while fishing near an old mill- 
dam, having caught a small fish, another 
fisherman, less lucky than myself, “ stole 


my hole” and triumphantly captured a 
two-pound beauty. But here was the 
same feeling prompting me to “steal” 
the kingfisher’s hole. 

We presently neared the snag, then 
slipped quickly by, the canoe almost 
rubbing against the obstruction. On 
we moved, and the rod kept up that 
same tantalizing throb, until there was 
a sudden strange heaviness in its feel 
and the tip bent far backward. Giving 
it ajerk, I called upon my guide to waita 
moment, as I feared my line had fouled. 

About thirty-five yards back of the 
canoe something made a swirl upon the 
water, and a tail of great breadth glis- 
tened fora moment. The rod bent and 
the reel sang a merry song as my mus- 
callonge made his first wild lunge for 
liberty. Zip, zip, z-z-z-z-z-zr-zr! sang 
the reel. Down, down he sped with a 
rapidity that was startling. Suddenly 
stopping, he sulked for a moment, but 
a gentle attempt to regain some line 
stirred him to fight fast and furious. 
Up he came to shake from his mouth 
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the detaining hooks, and lurched full 
length from his element, making the 
spoon ring as he shook his head in a vain 
effort to dislodge it. Whata sight! and 
how appreciated by the devotee of the 
rod, as the tireless fighter rose from the 
water and dropped back again with a 
splash, leaving a wide swirl as he once 
more sought escape from his foe by 
sounding. 

Three times he broke water, but all of 
no avail. Then he grew sulky and re- 
fused to fight, allowing himself to be 
drawn unresistingly, barring an occa- 
sional ominous shake of his head, to 
within a few feet of the canoe. His 
brown body could be plainly seen, and, 
with many contending emotions, hope 
and fear alternating, I gazed upon his 
size and beauty, and visions came of my 
thirty-five-pound scales being inade- 
quate for their duty. Winding in very 
slowly, ever watchful lest he should 
elude me, my anxiety and nerve tension 
almost unnerved me. Surely he is not 
going to give up thus easily. Most sure- 
ly not, for he now sees us, and down he 
goes with the force which strength and 
fear combined to give him. See-saw, 
backward and forward, until worn out, 
the giant comes up exhausted and mo- 
tionless, and is quickly thrown into the 
boat by the dextrous movement of my 
guide. The battle over and the hard- 
tought victory won, we, as did the noisy 
feathered fisherman, wend our way down 
the lake toward the camping-grounds, 
satisfied and joyful. 

Down sinks the sun in a blaze of glory 
just as we reach the welcome lodge. 
Stepping upon shore, we stretch our 
tired bodies. The canoe is drawn out 
upon the bank, the guide hastens to 
prepare supper for the hungry, and I? 
well I just lazily sit by the lake’s shore 
and listen to the evening carol of our 
feathered friends. In this northern 
solitude, the twilight is of considerable 
duration and of exquisite beauty. 

Loneliness is dispelled by the guide’s 
summons to supper, and his question, 
“What did you do with the fish?” Oh, 
the fish! why I had forgotten all about 
the “ musky,” but now the lidless-eyed 
wolf of the waters, the famous fighter, 
the rival of the celebrated tarpon, is 
lifted from the canoe and weighed. 
Down sinks the telling hand past thirty ! 
—yes, just two past. Thirty-two pounds, 
and a right noble specimen he was! 





THE 


SINGING 


GIBBON. 


By Arthur Erwin Brown. 


JITH the acquisition of the 
\ Philippines the United States 


comes into possession of a 
portion of the home of 
perhaps the most re- 
markable member of one 
of the tribe of apes, and 
this no less a one than 
that which is sometimes 
called the “singing gib- 
bon.” A newborn sense 
of ownership can hardly 

add interest to an account of 
some of the characteristics of this fel- 
low-countryman. 

Perhaps he can have no better intro- 
duction than a quotation from that 
father of modern zodlogy, Richard 
Owen, who says: “* * * the gibbons have 
the greatest range of notes; they alone 
of brute mammals may be said to sing. 
I heard with astonishment the wouwou 
(Hylobates agilis), captive at the Zoé- 
logical Gardens, emit the rising and fall- 
ing scale of semitones throughout the 
octave * * *,” The present writer may 
call his own sensations, upon first hear- 
ing a similar performance, to witness 
that the veteran anatomist was moder- 
ate in his choice of language. 

Let not the reader, however, evoke the 
shade of Malibran or Grisi to serve as 
standard of comparison, or disappoint- 
ment will be his lot, for remarkable as 
is the performance of these little apes, it 
enters only upon the ground floor of 
music ; the simplest expression of song, 
“the uttering of inarticulate sounds in 
musical succession,” as the dictionaries 
put it, upon which the whole sublime 
variety and range of the human voice 
have been built up. The most accom- 
plished vocalist among gibbons can dono 
more than compass the rising and falling 
scale of the octave. And this, indeed, is 
wonderful enough. That the lowest of 
the anthropoids, whose kin may have 
existed in the Miocene period, so far 
away in geological time that it matters 
little whether it be reckoned in hundred 
thousands, or in millions, of years, 
should exhibit vocal sounds, succeeding 
each other in the numerical relation 
which constitutes the basis of all music; 
here, surely, is wonder enough. 

Not all the species of gibbon may be 


At His Top Note. 


fail to 


said to sing ; all of them have power- 
ful and sonorous voices, but the wan- 
wau (//ylobates leuciscus) and the ongka, 
or active gibbon (//. agzlis), are the 
only ones which seem strictly to fall 
within our category. And while exact- 
ness of conclusion is hardly possible, 
from the fragmentary observations 
which have been recorded, a study of 
the one specimen of //. /euctscus which 
has come under the writer’s notice leads 
to the opinion that this species may be 
less accomplished vocally than was the 
one described by Professor Owen, for 
the young individual which lived for 
two years in the gardens of the Zodlog- 
ical Society of Philadelphia was never 
heard to attempt the descending scale, 
although a large part of the ascending 
notes were frequently and properly ren- 
dered. This observation accords with 
Mr. Darwin’s statement in the ‘‘ Descent 
of Man,” that his son had listened to 
a young /7, deuciscus in the Zodlogical 
Gardens at London, which correctly re- 
peated three notes, with their semitones, 
of the ascending scale. 

A disposition to critically study this 
little anthropoid was greatly stimulated 
by his attractive personal qualities, and 
much time was spent in his company. 
The camera was freely used, and among 
the photographs obtained * was a for- 
tunate series of three, one of which 
is here reproduced showing him at his 
top note. 

Mr. H.O. Forbes, in his excellent 
book, “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in 
the Eastern Archipelago,” has rendered 
this call, phonetically, in a manner 
which, slightly altered by the present 
writer, is as follows: “ Woo-ut—woo-ut 
—wut - wut - wut - wut - wut,”—the short 
syllables rapidly rising in thescale. At 
times it was uttered with a peculiar 
resonance which has been well termed 
“bubbling,” for it is very suggestive 
of the passage of liquid through a nar- 
row orifice; and when so produced it 
often rose to a pitch so high as to fill 
the air with vibrations, and to become 
unpleasant within a room, 

It was often possible to induce this 
cry by imitating it close to the animal. 


* These photographs were taken by David McCad- 
den, taxidermist of the Academy of Natural Sciences 





The Singing Gibbon. 


At other times its voluntary repetition 
was so frequent that it was not easy 
to assign any special emotion to it, 
by way of cause; and with due regard 
to the caution which is necessary when 
dealing with questions of motive in the 
lower animals, the most that can be said 
is that the cry occurred when the ani- 
mal appeared to be satisfied with, or in 
harmony with its surroundings, and to 
that extent it may be taken to signify 
pleasure. Indeed, one may doubt if the 
cries of wild animals have, in general, 
any mental correlatives which can be 
more closely defined than the broad 
ones of pleasure, pain, and anger ; how- 
ever much of investigation has been 
expended upon their psychology, the 
writer, for one, cannot consider that 
much exact knowledge has yet been 
gained, or that many of the conclusions 
reached are beyond the possibility of 
error. 

There is aptness in the Greek generic 
name of the gibbons, //y/obates, mean- 
ing literally, “those that haunt the 
woods,” for of all the tailless apes they 
are the most tree-loving and the most 
at home among their leafy shades; 
in fact, among all monkeys, none are 
perhaps more arboreal, unless it may be 
the South American spider monkeys. 
There are about half-a-dozen species 
commonly admitted by naturalists, al- 
though the variation in color among 
individuals is so great, and so little is 
known of their changes with age, that 
their classification is at best uncertain. 

From Burma and Siam they are 
found through the larger islands of Ma- 
laysia; one species only, that which is 
here represented, ranging as far east 
as the Sulu Islands, the westernmost of 
the Philippines. They are all black, dark 
brown, or gray in color, sometimes with 
white or gray whiskers and frontal band. 

As they are lowest in organization, of 
the manlike apes, so are they least in 
size, the siamang alone being some 
three feet in length of body, none of 
the others much exceeding two. The 
arms are long in all anthropoids, but in 
the gibbon they relatively far exceed 
even those of the orang. Taking the 
length of the spinal column as the unit 
of comparison, they are, in proportion, 
twice as long as those of man. When 
standing ‘erect, the gibbon can place 
the tips of its fingers upon the ground 
without bending the body forward. As 
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its most rapid mode of progression 
through the forest is to swing them- 
selves through the air, twenty feet or 
more, from limb to limb, precisely as in 
the gymnasium feat known as “ the fly- 
ing trapeze,” this enormous length of 
arm enables one to understand the 
statement that, when startled, a troop 
of gibbons will disappear through the 
trees with the rapidity of a flight of 
birds. The whole muscular activity is 
rapid, and in captivity there is a frog- 
like suddenness in their movements 
from place to place about the cage 
which has in it something strangely lu- 
dicrous. 

As far as we are able to learn the 
disposition of the gibbons from the 
few which have been kept in captivity, 
they are timid, gentle and affectionate, 
though in 
intelli- 
gence 
much = in- 
ferior to 
the orang 
or chim- 
panzee, a 
fact which 
corres- 
ponds with 
their flat- 
tened and 
less con- 
voluted 
brain. 

Our spec- 
imen took 
delight in 
the compa- 
ny of those persons whose faces were 
familiar to it, and during the whole 
course of its life in the Gardens never 
showed temper beyond a moment’s pet- 
tishness at some disappointment, show- 
ing therein a striking contrast to the 
stormy gusts of passion to which even 
very young chimpanzees and orangs are 
subject. The writer always recalls with 
pleasure a rainy Sunday morning, some 
years back, spent at the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens in London, in company with two 
young //ylobates lar, who sat for a long 
time, one perched upon either shoulder. 
Cleanly, kind, and full of confidence, it 
would be hard to imagine two more en- 
gaging pets. Unfortunately, of all the 
anthropoids, these are the most frail of 
constitution, and live but a short time 
in captivity, even in their native land. 


The Gibbon Ape. 





A BIT ABOUT BASS. 
By E. W. Sandys. 


Woes soft June airs rustle the 
/ leaves of uncounted growths, 
when birds are busy with 
their young, when lakes flash 
like gems, and the larger streams run 
clear and slow, then come the days of 
the bass fisher. They are, indeed, hal- 
cyon days, when it is good for a man to 
be out of doors, enjoying to the full the 
glorious sunshine, the bursts of bird mu- 
sic, and the beauty of the world at its 
best. 

There are two varieties of the black 
bass, the small-mouth and the large- 
mouth. Both are good, and both are 
game upon any sort of tackle. There 
have been many discussions over the 
relative merits of these two fish, but to 
my mind the small-mouth bass is much 
the better fighter, and far superior to 
his cousin upon the board. 

Both varieties of bass are widely dis- 
tributed. The waters of the Great 
Lakes system abound with them, and 
one or the other may be found in most of 
the important lakes and rivers of the 
Northeast, East,and Southeast. In South- 
ern waters the bassis frequently termed 
“trout,” but it is hardly necessary to say 
that he bears no resemblance whatever 
to the jeweled beauty of which so much 
that is true and false has been written. 

While I and many other anglers may 
be safely set down as admirers of the 
brook trout above all other fresh-water 
fish, it does not follow that the bass is 
greatly, if at all, inferior to the spangled 
beauty of storied fame. The trout is an 
aristocrat of his race, a gaudy gallant, 
a swell fellow in fish circles, yet game 
and clever as your highbred gentleman 
should be. ‘The bass may be taken 
to represent the sturdier upper class. 
Grim, stout, and self-reliant, he prefers 
to depend upon his own fearlessness 
and rather rough and ready methods to 
carry him through. He goes into a 
scrimmage as though his heart were in 
the right place, and his hurricane tac- 
tics and defiant struggle never fail to 
command respect. 

When in the humor no fresh-water 
fish will bite more freely or force the 
fighting faster. All he asks is a fair 
field and no favor, and when he yields 
to a skilled hand the successful angler 


has every reason for a little self-gratu- 
lation. 

But the bass, while a voracious feeder, 
is frequently capricious over his choice 
of food. What he will greedily take one 
day, he may, for no apparent reason, re- 
fuse the next ; hence he frequently is a 
puzzle to all but the most resourceful of 
anglers. This uncertainty about appe- 
tite is one of his marked peculiarities, 
and to get the better of it may tax the 
angler’s skill to the utmost. 

To judge from my own experience, I 
should class the natural baits, as cray- 
fish, minnows, and worms, for all-round 
effectiveness in order as named. The 
white larve of the cockchafer and the 
bee frequently prove deadly. Grass- 
hoppers caught near the stream often 
prove irresistible, while a small, green 
and lively frog is by no means to be de- 
spised. Plump worms are good, if the 
hook be liberally supplied, and a big 
bumble-bee may land a trick. 

I use the standard bass hooks upon 
fine gimp or heavy gut. These are 
large and strong and admirably adapted 
to their purpose. In baiting with worms 
I put on plenty, looping them here and 
there and leaving a half inch of head or 
tail free. When using minnows (shiners 
are the only reliable ones), I pass the 
hook in at the mouth, then out through 
the gill, and finally bed the barb in the 
flesh just above the tail. This is the 
reverse of the usual way; but I find it 
answers very well. I keep the bait 
moving in a natural headforemost man- 
ner by means of aslight turning of the 
wrist. A bass seizing this bait, will 
either grab it crosswise or by the tail, 
and then bore toward his stronghold 
before swallowing. If given plenty of 
time he will flirt the minnow around so 
as to take it head first in swallowing. 
This is natural, but I do not wait for it. 

Upon the first twitch I strike sharply 
and trust toluck. The bass has the min- 
now either crosswise or tail first in his 
first grab, and in either event the hook 
has two chances of taking hold. Two 
to one is good odds, and I trust to it. If 
given time the bass will reverse the bait, 
and in so doing he may find either the 
hooks or the gimp, and promptly re- 
ject the imagined dainty. When hooked 
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head upward the minnow plays ina nat- 
ural manner ; if hooked merely through 
the lips it may be taken without giving 
a chance to plant the barb firmly, and 
good minnows are scarce. If hooked 
first through the lips and then through 
the skin of the back, or the back fin, 
there is still a goodly portion of it at 
which a fish may grab with impunity. 
Therefore, I hook the bait as described, 
and strike at the first sign, without giv- 
ing any chances for gorging at leisure 
and subsequent trouble in removing a 
fairly swallowed hook. 

When using white grubs I pass the 
hook in at the mouth, or just below it, 
and on to the tail. This gives a natural 
curve, which few bass can resist. When 
the bait is crayfish I pass the barb in at 
the mouth and through tothe tail. This 
also gives the important natural curve, 
and a bait so rigged and sent down with 
Mr. So-and-So’s compliments, is well- 
nigh irresistible. 

Another important point is that baits 
so rigged may serve two or three times. 
This is no trifling matter, when fish are 
biting freely. As arule, crayfish, frogs, 


minnows, and so on, are difficult to se- 


cure in numbers, and the more service 
one can be made to render, the better. 
And furthermore, a bait so rigged will 
almost invariably slide up the gimp, or 
the gut, at the fish’s first rush, and so 
be preserved to do another turn. ‘This, 
too, is important. 

When using a frog I pass the hook 
first through the lips and then through 
ile skin at the juncture of the legs with 
the back. In this position the frog can 
kick out and swim more or less, and in 
so doing make himself the more attract- 
ive. The grasshopper and the bee may 
be hooked crosswise behind the wings, 
and so serve their purpose. 

The rods, reels, and lines for this bait 
fishing may be selected from the stock 
of any first-class tackle-shop. Tell the 
dealer what you want the tools for, and 
he will consult his own interests by 
properly supplying you with the best he 
has. Creels are an abomination for bass 
fishing. If one be fishing from a boat, 
raft, or, as often happens, from the 
shore, his best plan is to string his fish 
upon a stout cord with a suitable cross- 
piece fastened to one end so as to pre- 
vent escapes. This string can be fast- 
ened to the boat, or to whatever root or 
snag may prove convenient, and the 
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tethered fish may be kept alive and 
moved at will until the day is done. 

The fly-fisher will probably find his 
best sport during the latter half of 
June, before the sun has warmed the 
water too much. Useful flies include 
the following : Rube Wood, Furgerson, 
Henshall, Seth Green, Chubb, Chenee, 
Coachman, Silver Doctor, Lord Balti- 
more, Polka, Oriole, Grizzly King, Mon- 
treal, Magpie, and Parmachenee Belle. 

Various spoons and artificial minnows, 
too, occasionally prove deadly when 
trolling, or whipping with the rod. The 
best way to prove their merit upon a 
certain day and water is to try them. If 
they prove attractive, well and good; if 
the reverse, try something else. Bass 
are capricious. 

Trolling with the long hand-line is, 
upon many waters, a deadly method. 
For this I use a braided line and the 
standard silver and gold spoons—the 
former for bright and the latter for dull 
days. If one can hire a rower, so much 
the easier, but he is not a necessity. I 
usually do my own rowing and take a 
turn of the line about the right leg, 
above the knee, where it will be within 
easy reach of the right hand. 

By this method the hands are left free 
to manipulate the oars, while one cannot 
fail to feel any attack upon the spoon. 
And here let me say that the slight- 
est pull upon the line should receive 
prompt attention. It may be caused by a 
fish, a snag, a weed, or by touching bot- 
tom. Ifa fish, well and good ; if a snag, 
at once check forward motion, then back 
up to the hook and free it; if a weed, as 
is frequently the case, pull in and clear 
the hooks, for there is no use whatever 
in dragging the smallest fragment of 
green stuff, as no sane bass will take a 
hook so decorated. 

My favorite craft for trolling is a 
canoe, as it is easily managed by one 
who knows the peculiarities of the craft. 
I attach my paddle to a stout cord so 
that it may be dropped and recovered at 
will. The line is made fast to a thwart 
and looped about either wrist, or when 
not smoking, which is seldom, is held 
between the teeth. A bass is so impet- 
uous that he is almost certain to hook 
himself and to afford plenty of time for 
the hands to assume control. 

The size of the bass taken depends 
more or less (usually sore) upon the 
imagination of the fisherman. 





























“THIS PLACE LOOKS BASSY, EVERY FOOT OF IT.” 
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Some of the finest bass I have ever 
seen were taken on trolls from lakes St. 
Clair and Erie, and, perhaps, the very 
largest of these may have weighed six 
pounds, and this by careful estimate. 
I have killed fish which weighed plump 
five pounds upon tested scales, and this 
some hours after the fish had been taken 
from the water, which means that, had 
they been truly weighed at the moment 
of capture, they would have scored a 
bit more. Taking the statements of rec- 
ognized authorities upon this subject, 
the superior limit of weight of the 
small-mouthed bass may be set at about 
eight and one-half pounds. The large- 
mouthed variety runs much _ heavier, 
twenty odd pounds being quite possible. 
If those who speak positively of small- 
mouthed bass of eight pounds or so 
would only bear in mind the fact that 
such fish must needs be about two feet 
long, there would be fewer exaggerators. 

Another matter about which many 
misleading statements have been made 
isthe leaping power of the bass. Some 
writers speak of leaps four or five feet 
high, as if these acrobatic performances 
were common occurrences. This is all 
wrong. The small-mouthed bass cer- 
tainly can and does leap freely, both 
when at play and when struggling upon 
the hook, but I have yet to see a hooked 
fish rise more than at most three feet 
above the surface, except it be whizzing 
shoreward at the end of some novice’s 
tackle. The large-mouthed fish will 
rise to the surface and thrash about, 
but I have never seen one leave the 
water in any considerable leap. 

Now let us glance at one of many 
golden days in which the bass have 
played the leading and the writer the 
misleading part. 

Imagine a perfect June morning, with 
the air full of sunshine, song, and sweet- 
ness. It is not so very early, for I am 
lazy anyway, and bass are not much 
better. Fly and bait tackle, and plenty 
of worms dug the night before, are in 
the canoe, the old dog leads the way, 
and presently we are off, the dog in 
pure content, I in flannel shirt, old 
trousers, soft hat, and broken shoes. 
There is no cramping style about our 
outings. We are out for the fun, and 
we are going to have it or find out why. 

The canoe slides rapidly for a mile 
before the first likely spot is reached. 
The dog can translate Quo Vadis, and 
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could he talk English would say, “I 
know—you put in under yonder tree, 
and you try the big, half-submerged 
log.” He, being captain, must be obeyed. 

While the rods are being shipped up, 
some big fish strikes at an unseen quar- 
ry, and makes broadening circles upon 
the oily water. This settles the matter 
of fly or bait, and soon the daintier tool 
is sending the feathered deceits over the 
promising spot. Fly after fly is tried in 
vain, then an artificial grasshopper is 
substituted. This provokes a rise, but 
the fish is only curious, and has no in- 
tention of taking hold. Presently the 
fly-tackle is laid aside, and the bait out- 
fit brought into service. Fat worms are 
strung upon the hook, and sent to where 
they should do most good, but they 
tempt nothing, and presently the canoe 
glides on, 

This trying of point after point along 
a pretty stream is to me the best of bass 
fishing. The nature of the fish impels 
it to ambush itself in the shelter of 
sunken stuff, piles, big stones, and the 
like; and from these hides it lances 
forth upon whatever prey may happen 
within range. An oily roll upon the sur- 
face, or a faint, swift streak in the water 
may betray the lair of the black bucca- 
neer; the next thing is to find out 
what he is after. It most frequently is 
a minnow. Try one; should it fail, try 
something else, and, if needs be, keep 
on trying until you light upon the pop- 
ular item. 

The crayfish should do the work 
when nothing else will tempt. This bait 
hides under sunken stuff, stones, etc. 
Why it craves seclusion might be ex- 
plained by any sizable bass. To secure 
the crayfish, cautiously raise sunken 
stuff until the nipping fellow is revealed 
upon the bottom, then steal a hand 
toward him until he can be secured. 
There is an art in this which can be 
mastered only by practice. The nip of 
a crayfish is a trifle which cannot hurt 
any hand fit to wave the wand of a true 
angler. Do not worry about the cray- 
fish which escape and go darting tail 
first to deep water. They, if they be 
wise in their generation, will soon come 
hustling back, for a big-mouthed black 
peril haunts the outer shades. 

The canoe glides on to another prom- 
ising spot where a sunken tree is over- 
hung by the canopy of a sturdier mate. 
This place looks bassy, every foot of it, 
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and worms are sent farther and farther 
from the tree until the accessible water 
has been covered. Then a halt is called 
for fifteen minutes’ smoke upon the 
bank, during which everything quiets 
down. Meanwhile, eyes are busy watch- 
ing the water and deciding where the 
next trial shall be. 

A medium-sized crayfish is selected, 
artistically impaled, and sent upon its 
mission. And now comes bass-fishing 
that is bass-fishing! A dusky demon 
has been lurking out there all this while, 
and he hoists his piratical flag and clears 
for action. 

Zip! Whish! The lithe rod curves 
almost to the breaking-point, the silk 
cuts the water in a fierce zig-zagging, 
the restraining thumb is lifted from the 
reel, and its thin, metallic voice rises in 
that grand old song which only a good 
reel can sing. Now for it! Away he 
goes, and yard after yard of line hisses 
through the guides. Check him! You 
might as well try to check a wild engine 
witha pack-thread. This first mad rush 
is all his and he we// have it. Forty 
yards away he pauses for a moment to 
consider. Long distances are not his 
forte. He is getting away from his 
favorite lair, so he suddenly concludes 
to come back. 

This is a critical moment, for woe be 
to the rod’s chance if he can get slack. 
Rapid reeling and the wonderful spring 
of the dainty wand prevent this. Again 
and once again he steams away, only to 
be steadily hampered by that delicate 
yet persistent force which, though ever 
yielding, never yields outright. 

He comes to the surface and lashes 
the water into a snowy spume and fails. 
For an instant his massive shape is 
plainly revealed ; then, like a glancing 
light, he is off again. This time his run 
is shorter, for he knows such tactics will 
not avail. Another pause, a couple of 
savage jerks, and then he bores down 
and down in a desperate endeavor to 
reach the friendly bottom where he can 
rub from his jaw its troublesome jew- 
elry. But the steady lift of the rod 
halts him, and baffled once more, he de- 
cides to try his best ruse. He is mad 
all through, and he will find out who or 
what dares to thwart his royal will. 

Zip! Up he comes as though flung 
from some submarine torpedo. There 
are a swish and a splash, a scatter of 
shining drops, a glimpse of a gleaming 
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bronze shap¢ a yard above the surface, 
then a plunge, a sullen wallop, and he is 
gone. Next he remembers his favorite 
shelter and darts for it. Once there, 
among the twigs which so often have 
sheltered him, he surely will get rid of 
the thing which is driving him frantic. 
Vain hope! The unseen power drags 
and drags at him: do what he will, he 
can go so far and no farther. It is out- 
rageous, it is monstrous, and he will 
now see about it once and for all! 

Up he flashes and for the first time 
sees the cause of the trouble. “It” zs 
outrageous and it zs monstrous. Some- 
thing awful is standing upon his favor- 
ite log. It is bigger than the lazy old 
sturgeon which he once met in the lake 
below. It has terrible eyes which glare 
with ferocity ; its tail is all split up and 
it stands on the two tips; its fins are 
long and utterly unlike any fins he has 
ever seen ! 

For the first time in his life he ex- 
periences fear. What! Go near that 
hideous monstrosity? Not for all the 
crayfish and shiners that ever lived 
would he again look at that damnable 
form which stands there like a tree and 
waits. 

In his terror he forgets all his cricks. 
Any way, and any place rather than 
nearer that thing, is his thought as he 
darts to and fro and strains for dear 
life. The crayfish, the accursed cause 
of all the trouble, slips from his jaw and 
rises above him, but he cares naught 
about the loss. He jerks and backs, 
snapping at the curious affair which 
clings to his jaw; he sweeps his broad 
tail from side to side in a life or death 
effort ; then a deadly numbness steals 
over him and soon a glare of light tells 
him he is at the surface, yards from his 
dearly-loved retreat. 

Through a film of water he sees the 
thing again. He is dimly conscious 
that itis moving now and that it ap- 
pears ten times worse than it did before; 
then, with a despairing, gasping shud- 
der, he turns upon his back too weak for 
further struggle, too terrified to more 
than wiggle his fins in feeble protest. 

He feels some crushing things close 
between his gills; he misses the life- 
giving water, and in a mingled agony of 
fright and rage he strives to rouse him- 
self for one more effort. He stiffens 
his late invincible armament of spines 
in vain. Something rasps between his 
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sills; again he feels the water, and 
weary and faint of heart as he is, he can 
vet endeavor to reach his home. Vain 
ope. Some all-powerful restraint holds 
him, and after sullenly tugging for a 
while, he gives up and awaits his final 
nd, like the heart-broken captive king 
ie is. 

No more sport for the present at this 
place, so the canoe glides on for a hun- 
ired yards or more. This time it pauses 
at the mouth of a small stream famed 
for its bass. A brace of good fish are 
killed here, and then, stage by stage, 
from one well-known point. to the next, 
the sport is continued. 

In time a rest is decided upon, and 
man and dog seek a soft, grassy slope, 
where they divide their lunch. Then 
follows a period of sweet content, while 
the two lie there in brotherly peace. 
With his shapely nose resting upon his 
master’s leg, the dog sees through half- 
shut eyes the sleepy river, the creeping 
shadows, and the birds flitting to and 
fro. His sensitive ears twitch in re- 
sponse to the plash of a leaping fish or 
the hiss of arapid wing. Not for worlds 
would he move, for this to him is heaven, 
so far as his grand nature can under- 
stand it. 

And the man—he just lies there, see- 
ing through faint wreaths of smoke the 
beauty and the glory of it all. He, too, 
hears the plashing fish and by its sound 
he knows its name and lineage. The 
fluting of birds, the hum of insects are 
in his ears, and from all the sweet con- 
fusion he can identify every sound that 
floats upon the scented breeze. 
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Hark! From some field above comes 
a mellow piping, “ Bob-white ! Bob-bob- 
white!” Dog and man hear it together. 
The smoke ceases curling upward, while 
the dog half raises his head. ‘“ Bob-bob- 
whi-te!" Louder and clearer rings the 
call, and the dog’s grand eye rolls round 
till it catches the amused glance of 
his master. The mute exchange of 
glances is pregnant with meaning. 
No further movement is made, for the 
leaf must turn and that call be changed 
before the full magic of it can assert 
itself. 

The shadows creep on and on, until, 
at last, the man moves. Like a flash 
the dog is upon his feet and fairly dan- 
cing in sheer delight. Fain would he go 
to further investigate the cause of the 
whistling, but a word restrains him. 
Once more the canoe is pushed off, her 
shapely nose this time pointed home- 
ward. 

On and on she steals, faint music 
whispering from her bow and from the 
trailing bass astern. 

“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night.” 

The raven broods the earth, but still 
through the scented glooms bird-vespers 
are sighing soft farewells to what has 
been a perfect day. ‘The dog is curled 
up in lazy content, the man kneels in 
the stern, sending the slow paddle steal- 
ing along the side. Behind him floats 
a filmy wreath, rich with the subtle 
spice of his offering to Diana, then 
canoe and all vanish into velvet shades, 
the queen-star dances on a fading wake, 
and my golden day is over. 


A JUNGLE DUEL. 


By A. H. 


interest an account of a “bat- 
tle royal” between two bucks in 


A SHORT time agoI read with much 


the Maine woods. Fights of this 
description, among wild animals in their 
native haunts, are by no means rare, 
particularly in the breeding season, but 
it is not often that one is privileged to 
Witness such a combat. 

During many years’ residence 1n India, 
and traveling and hunting expeditions 
in other lands, 1 have seen several in- 
stances, and I will endeavor to describe 
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one, the like of which I shall most likely 
never see again ; and, from the locality, 
surroundings, and good fortune which 
attended me on the occasion, a similar 
contest has probably never been wit- 
nessed by any of the big-game shooters, 
even by those who have spent years in 
the jungle. 

I was sitting on the veranda of my 
bachelor quarters at , Southern 
India, mechanically puffing at a Trich- 
inopoly cheroot and lost in the excite- 
ment of a stunning French novel, when 
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I was disturbed by the “ Salaam Sahib ” 
of a soft, mild voice at the other end. I 
knew in a moment it was Ramiah, my 
head “shikarry” (hunter). “ Salaam Sa- 
hib,” he repeated with a most graceful, 
low-bending bow,whenhecaughtmyeye. 

Then straightening himself and sa- 
laaming again with both hands, he pro- 
ceeded to inform me that he had “ boat 
atcha kubba” (good news of game), 
tigers in this instance. ‘“ Do bagh, Sa- 
hib” (Two tigers, sir), he continued, his 
keen black eyes sparkling, and his soft 
voice full of suppressed excitement and 
confidence, for Ramiah always became 
confidential whenever he found that he 
had touched a tender chord in his mas- 
ter’s heart; he had touched one this 
time and he knew it, and was making 
hay while the sun shone. 

Ramiah, I may state, was chief (in 
my eyes) of all my servants, the big 
adipose Madrasy butler not excepted, 
for not only was he the most accom- 
plished shikarry I have ever known, 
but he was faithful, and had absolutely 
no fear. 

He had found me more game than 
any other man had ever done, and on 
one occasion had saved my life at the 
imminent risk of his own, when both 
barrels of my .500 express had failed to 
stop a charging tigress, and I was lying 
stunned and helpless at the mercy of 
the infuriated beast, who stood over me, 
badly wounded and contemplating in 
her intensified rage whether to tear me 
to pieces, or yet, while she had strength 
left, expend that power upon my faith- 
ful shikarry, who was hurrying towards 
her. 

It was Ramiah, too, whom I saw first 
when I recovered consciousness, and it 
was Ramiah who, in some mysterious 
way which I was never able to under- 
stand, had succeeded in killing the ti- 
gress with the hunter’s knife I had 
given him some time before, of which 
he was intensely proud. 

Let me, however, return to the ve- 
randa. Ramiah proceeded, with many 
gestures and much pointing, to describe 
the exact position of a certain village 
some forty-five miles away; and as he 
grew interested in drawing his aerial 
map, he succeeded entirely in portraying 
a picture which I readily understood, and 
in which I saw sport, fun, a snap of 
danger, a tinge of glory and an element 
of disappointment. 
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It was in the hot weather, and my 
shikarries were out looking for game. 
Ramiah had been in the heart of a well- 
known tiger district, but for some rea- 
son or other tigers were scarce that sea- 
son. The monsoon had been very heavy 
and water was plentiful, consequently 
big game. were scattered, and tigers in 
particular, 

Ramiah had heard of two in the 
neighborhood of the somewhat remote 
village he had indicated, and had gone 
there to get kubba (news). He found 
that there were two, a tiger and tigress, 
hanging around the place and appar- 
ently hunting together, a very uncom- 
mon procedure on the part of tigers, 
which generally seek their prey alone. 
These beasts had become pretty bold, 
had killed several water buffalo (the 
native ox of the country) belonging 
to the “ryots,” or little farmers ; and, to 
add sorrow to insult and injury, one of 
them had walked off with a “ chokera”’ 
(little native boy) a day or two before 
Ramiah arrived at my bungalow. 

The villagers were in great distress, 
he told me, and had sent “plenty sa- 
laams to master,” begging him to come 
out and kill the tigers, which, I need 
scarcely add, I readily consented to do. 

I applied for leave immediately, and 
that night saw my “kit,” tent, rifles, 
etc., in charge of Ramiah on the march 
to the beleaguered village. I started 
at dawn next morning on my favorite 
jungle “tat” (pony), which was a half- 
bred dun-colored Kathawar, blind of 
one eye, ewe-necked, flat-sided, crooked- 
legged, short-tailed and vicious, but un- 
tiring and unkillable ; he was the tough- 
est and ugliest beast I ever owned, but 
as hard as armor plate, and invaluable 
as a shooting pony. 

We rested under a “tamarind tope” 
in the middle of the day, and arrived 
at camp before dark, where I found my 
tent pitched, bath ready, and every- 
thing prepared as if by the hand of 
some sweet girl who really had my com- 
fort and welfare at heart. 

Verily, the mild Hindoo isa great 
servant; it matters not what you set 
him to do, he can do it, and do it well. 
I have had as good dinners in the heart 
of the Indian jungle, and as well served, 
as I could have had at an expensive 
hotel, wine not excepted. 

I know of nothing on earth to com- 
pare with the downright pleasure of a 
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three months’ leave on a big-game 
shooting trip in India. You take every- 
thing and everybody, from butler to 
“tennyketch ” (cook's helper), and there 
s nothing forgotten, from novels to 
playing-cards, soda water to champagne. 

On this occasion, however, I was not 
so particular ; I smelt something a little 
out of the common, nor was I disap- 
pointed. Ramiah was at my tent be- 
tore dawn next morning, sitting on his 
haunches waiting for me to get up; and 
upon my doing so told me that noth- 
ing had been seen or heard of the tigers 
that night, and suggested that I should 
lay up that day, “tie up” for them at 
night and wait results. 

By “tying up” is meant “ baiting,” 
and consists in buying cows or water 
buffalo, in the case of tigers, from the 
natives, and tying them up to trees in 
the “nullahs” or dry water-courses 
or other likely places in the jungle. 
They attract the tiger if he is in the 
neighborhood, and after he has killed 
one and satisfied his hunger he retires 
into the thickest part of the jungle, 
sleeps through the day, and then comes 
down again at night to replenish him- 
self from the carcass of his victim of the 
night before. 

This he is sure io do if left alone and 
not disturbed, but it is seldom that he 
is left to enjoy his sleep in peace and 
comfort, for at noon, when the sun is 
hottest and his sleep the soundest, he is 
surrounded by a cordon of beaters, who 
bring their native musical instruments, 
tom-toms, antediluvian flint-locks, etc., 
with them; and, having received the 
word, close in on him in a semicircle, 
making the jungle resound with their 
shouts, songs, music and fire-arms. 

The hunter is posted at the only part 
that is free for the tiger to escape with- 
out breaking through the beaters, so it 
is to this quiet spot that he always 
makes, either to meet his death or else 
a foeman worthy of his steel. 

I objected to the shikarry’s sugges- 
tion on this occasion, for I felt convinced 
that as the tigers had not been disturbed 
they would return to the village for 
more cows or more boys, as the case 
might be; and as the moon was up and 
the nights very light, I decided to be 
polite and sit up to receive them. 

Accordingly I bought a young cow, 
and in the evening, when all the others 
had been driven into the huts, this heifer 
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was left out, and later on brought into 
a kind of inclosed yard with low mud- 
walls, at the end of which was a native 
hut. 

The place answered admirably for my 
purpose; there were no trees, the ground 
was level and the coast was clear. 

I had instructed the natives to make 
no noise and to leave it all to Ramiah 
and myself. Accordingly, just as the 
“long, long Indian day” was gliding 
softly and almost imperceptibly into the 
short, swift fleeting hours of night, the 
heifer was brought to this yard, the sun- 
baked mud walls of which were about 
three feet high. 

Just before the sun went down, Ra- 
miah and myself clambered onto the 
bamboo and palm-leaf roof of the hut, 
keeping well out of sight on the farther 
side and making ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible under the circumstances. 
Ramiah was at one end and unarmed, 
except his knife, which he almost wor- 
shiped and invariably wore; myself, 
With a .500 express, a short distance 
from him. 

It became intensely dark in a few min- 
utes, then the wretched cow began to 
bellow piteously; and as I lay there and 
the huge bats and inquisitive flying 
foxes ever and anon skimming noise- 
lessly by, at times almost touching us 
with their vampire wings, I felt as 
though the moon would never rise, and 
was fearful lest the bellowing heifer 
would bring the tigers down before I 
should be able to see them. At last, 
however, a silver streak in the east pro- 
claimed the coming of the Queen of 
Night ; and it was only a few moments 
before she arose in all the glory of her 
Oriental splendor to silhouette the fan- 
tastic and silent figures of the tall and 
stately distant palms, and give me the 
longed-tor light. 

We must have been lying there, hid- 
den as best we could by palm leaves, 
for an hour and a half, when Ramiah, 
with an almost motionless sign, drew 
my attention toa couple of dwarf palms. 
He had seena tiger pass from one to 
the other. A moment later I saw him 
for an instant, and then lost track; he 
seemed to have gone back. We waited 
and waited, when all at once I saw a 
tiger crouching along towards the far 
end of the enclosure nearest to Ramiah; 
he was about a hundred and fifty yards 
away. 
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On came the tiger, or tigress really 
as she proved to be, till she got close 
up to the wall and out of sight, so 
near did she keep to it. Then all at 
once, and without a moment’s warning, 
a tiger jumped over the wall on the op- 
posite side. 

The tiger crept slowly up to the 
heifer, crouching low on the ground, 
exactly like an enormous cat stealing 
up to a bird or mouse. His tail was 
carried straight behind him on the 
ground. Sometimes it gave a nervous 
twitch, which seemed to denote that 
he was ready for his spring. His legs 
would gather under his body, and you 
would have sworn he was going to 
make his bound; but no, he would alter 
his direction and creep on a little 
farther. 

At last he was in the right position; 
he had judged his distance to the inch. 
His bound was sure, his aim was true; 
he landed with a low growl on her 
shoulder, seizing the back of her neck 
as he did so with his teeth, and, placing 
his enormous paw across her nose and 
face, gave that awful wrench which dis- 
locates the neck and kills instantly. 

The impact must have -been terrific, 
for she went down as if she had been 
shot, with the tiger on top, and she 
never moved a limb. 

At this moment the tigress we had 
seen first, leaped over the wall just 
about opposite to where the tiger had, 
and walked leisurely up to where her 
lord and master was calmly lying 
stretched out facing his victim. 

I honestly believe I could have killed 
them both, right and left, for the light 
was excellent; but the play was too inter- 
esting, and I could not ring down the 
curtain yet. 

The tigress then lay down and the ti- 
ger got up, and after walking round the 
carcass of the cow several times, and 
what appeared to me to be smelling it, 
he seized it by the neck close down to 
the body and dragged it to the wall at the 
place where he had jumped over. He 
then elevated his head, still retaining 
his hold upon the cow, and looking up 
over the top of the wall, and gathering 
his hind legs beneath him, he made one 
or two attempts to spring, just as a cat 
does when trying to jump onto a wall. 
At about the third crouch he jumped 
but did not quite succeed, and fell back, 
cow and all, into the enclosure. 
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He soon got up and made another 
attempt with the same result. 

On this the tigress came up, and 
seizing the cow just as the tiger had 
done, crouched and bounded onto the 
top of the wall, and then jumped down 
the other side, dragging the cow with 
her. 

Immediately the tiger sprang up with 
a frightful roar, bounded over the wall 
and attacked the tigress furiously. 

My pen must ever fail to express what 
followed then. The tigress received the 
tiger’s charge with a terrible hiss, and 
was onto him ina minute. They stood 
up and tore and clawed, the tiger ap- 
pearing much bigger than the tigress. 
Now he had her by the shoulder; now 
she was fastened onto his throat, but 
they did not seem to hold. In another 
instant the tiger had the tigress on her 
back, and his head appeared buried in 
her bowels ; she was clawing him fear- 
fully down the flanks with both hind 
legs, while she struck and tore his 
shoulders and sides with her fore ones. 

The tigress appeared to me much the 
more active of the two, as she was evi- 
dently the stronger; she bit and tore 
again and again, charging the tiger with 
all the fury of madness every time they 
seemed for an instant .to be relieved 
from each other’s clutches. I could 
plainly see that the fight was @ /a mort, 
and the tigress too much for her older 
and less active mate. 

For one moment they separated, and 
then, with a charge which seemed to me 
to carry all the wild deviltry of which 
her frantically savage nature was capa- 
ble, her jaws wide open and grinning, 
the angles of her mouth drawn back, 
with a hiss that scattered the blood and 
foam from her nose and mouth, the 
tigress hurled herself upon her com- 
panion, her hunting partner, her mate, 
and, seizing him by the throat, left him 
dead, stretched upon the crimson sand. 

The tigress knew he was dead; she 
knew she would soon be dead herself, 
for she was mauled beyond recognition. 
As she sat there unsteadily upon her 
haunches, and rooted as it were to the 
ground, I gazed a moment longer upon 
a sight I shall never see again; then a 
“crack” from my rifle, straight for the 
well-known spot, the second stripe be- 
hind the shoulder, about half-way up, 
laid her, without a struggle, peacefully 
beside her dead lord. 
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By Nathan A. Cole. 


HAT the trotting horse should be 

the recreation and pride of the 
American merchant prince is 
eminently fitting, for each is of 

native development. Each is eager, 
alert, enduring, and ambitious, and the 
one gives to the other just the diversion 
required. The man of action needs 
change but not somnolence, relaxation 
but not listlessness. The spirited road 
horse fits exactly into this niche of ne- 
cessity. He provides mental stimulus 


and at the same time an occupation so 
absorbing as to leave no room for busi- 


ness thought. 

The emergence of a considerable pro- 
portion of the most active-brained of 
the community from purely agricultural 
occupations into the wider conditions of 


successful commercial life, marks the 
appearance of the trotting horse upon 
the scene. 

While horses were bred in this coun- 
try for light wagon use as early as 1786, 
and possibly before that period, it 
was not until about the year 1818 that 
the light harness animal gained much 
prominence in pleasure-driving. From 
that year and up to 1835 Major Wil- 
liam Jones, Thomas Cooper, Hamilton 
Wilkes, William McLeod, and William 
Henry Herbert were conspicuous fig- 
ures on the road. They assisted ma- 
terially in bringing the trotter into 
prominence, and encouraged the breed- 
ing of what is now conceded to be the 
highest type of harness horse. 

The first recorded mile better than 
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Lady Suffolk on the Old Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J. 
From the Origina] Painting by Chadwick, loaned by W. S. Cartier. 
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three minutes was made by Yankee, in 
2:59, at an old Harlem track in 1806. In 
1818, when Boston Blue trotted to a 
record of a little better than three min- 
utes, it was recognized as a remarkable 
feat. As the Chronicle related after the 
contest, which was for a wager of 
$2,000, “he won cleverly and gained 
great renown.” 

It remained for that prodigy of the 
early trotting world, Lady Suffolk, the 
little gray mare by Engineer, out of a 
mare by Don Quixote, to electrify the 
world by trotting two miles in 5:15 in 
a race at the old Beacon Course, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., June 22, 1838 

The historic Beacon Course had been 
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old when she made her record of 2:29%. 
When she was sixteen years old she 
took a record of 2:26 under saddle. 
Out of one hundred and thirty-five re- 
corded races she won eighty-three. She 
was the glory of the Beacon Course, 
but another notable performance over 
this old track was made by Fannie 
Jenks trotting one hundred and one 
consecutive miles in nine hours, fifty- 
three minutes and forty-three seconds. 

As early as the year 1825 the interest 
in the trotter had reached so high a 
point in New York that a club was 
established for the purpose of “improv- 
ing the speed of road horses,” The 
organization was known as the New 





The Old Barry Road-House. 
From a Painting by Gustave Verbach, loaned by John Quinn. 


established back so far as 1823, and was 
at this time in the hey-day of its glory, 
with a pretentious club-house built close 
to the grand stand of the track. In 1839 
Lady Suffolk reduced her record for two 
miles to 5:14 over the same course. In 
1841 she trotted two miles in a race, 
over the Centerville Course (L. I.), in 
4.59; and the same year she trotted over 
the Philadelphia Course three miles in 
7:56, an average of a little more than 
2:38 to the mile. It was not until 1845, 
over the Beacon Course, that she estab- 
lished the first world’s trotting record 
below 2:30 by winning a race in 2:29%. 

Lady Suffolk was successfully raced 
for nineteen years, and was twelve years 


York Trotting Club, and a course for 
its use was constructed near the Jamaica 
Turnpike on Long Island. That it 
lived up to its charter is indicated by 
the fact that its races were heats of two 
and three miles, and were attended by 
people from great distances, 

By 1835 road driving as a daily pas- 
time, in contradistinction from track 
driving at stated meetings, had become 
quite the vogue; and matches were con- 
tested almost every day to wagon or 
under saddle, on what is now rail-be- 
straddled and car-ridden Third avenue, 
from Harlem to the Bull’s Head (the 
present Twenty-fourth street horse 
market). 
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It was at this time that Commodore 
Vanderbilt became a prominent partici- 
pant in road-driving. He was very en- 
thusiastic, and owned some of the best- 
known and fastest horses of that day. 

For ten years or more the sport was 
‘onfined to gentlemen amateurs, but 
oradually the advent of the professional 
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admirer of the light harness horse, and 
owned one or more trotters from the 
time he was appointed to an official po- 
sition in the army. After his return 
from the war he owned in Washington 
a little bay mare that could trot quite 
a bit faster than a three-minute gait. 
With her he took frequent drives, and 























and spec- ulator 
brought it into 
lisrepute and for 
several [a years, up 
to 1856, it languish- 
ed. 

In 1856 Robert 
Bonner and Wil- 
liam H. Vander- 
bilt infus- ed new 
life of the right sort 
intopleas- ure driv- 
ing by making 





1M POT- Commodore Vanderbilt. tant pur- 
Their 


chases. 
action was followed _ by 








on more than one 
occasion permit- 
ted her to Pe, go down 
some ave- nue faster 
than the legal lim- 
it. On one oc- 
casion he was 
stopped by a po- 
liceman and noti- 
fied that he would 
be requir- ed to ap- 
pear be- fore a 
certain " magis- 
trate the Wm. H. Vanderbilt. next day 


toanswer to the 
charge of reckless driving. 





many others, amongst 
whom were Sheppard F. 
Knapp, Col. John Harper, 
William Turnbull, Joseph 
Harker, David Bonner, 
Major Dickinson, Frank 
Baker, and Frank Work. 
The favorite course was 
along what was then uni- 
versally known as Bloom- 
ingdale Road, at that time 
a pleasant country driveway 
from the southwest corner of 





Central Park to 
Fort Lee ferry: 
and the -_popular 
road - heuse 
was at Seven- 
ty-sixth street, a 
few blocks above 
what is nowSher. 
man sq. and the 
Boule- vard. 
So en- thusiastic 
and num- erous be- 
came the frequent- 
ers of the Benjamin F. Tracy. Bloom- 
ingdale Roadthat 


another road-house was soon established 
by one Jones on a bluff overlooking the 
Hudson, the spot now occupied by the 
tomb of General Grant. 

It is a singular coincidence that the 
great warrior whose remains lie buried 
where the most noted of the road trot- 
ters gathered was himself an ardent 





Tne General thought no 
more about the matter until 
the same officer appeared at 
his headquarters the next 
afternoon and demanded 
that he appear forthwith. 
General Grant was at first 
irritated by the persistency 
of the officer and used some 
very plain language in re- 
ply; whereat the officer said: 
“General, I served under 
you at Vicksburg, and I am 








follow- ing your 
teach- ing that 
a man should al- 
waysobey orders.”’ 
The Gen. eral sub- 
sided, went at 
once to thejudge, 
pleaded guilty, 
and paid the usual 
fine. 

Prior to hisfirst 
inaugu ration as 
President of the 
United David Bonner. States, 
he was one day 


driving with Robert Bonner behind 
Dexter, then the champion trotter of 
the world. The reins were passed to 
Grant and he drove the great horse 
some distance at speed. After alighting 
from the wagon he feelingly said that 
he had just enjoyed one of the greatest 
pleasures of his life. 
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tion was known as the 
Elm Park Club, and it 
flourished for a num- 
ber of years, until the 
property became too 
valuable to retain as a 
trotting course, and it 
was abandoned. 
Again the tide 
turned from the track 
to the road, and Har- 
lem Lane, as it was 
then called, but which 
will be to-day recog- 
nized only by its pro- 
saic title of Eighth 








General Grant and Robert Bonner driving Dexter. 
From a Painting by Erningher, loaned by Frank Ferguson. 


Until a short time before his death, 
‘General Grant was a frequent visitor 
at ‘that historic trotting-horse establish- 
ment, Stony Ford, in Orange County, 
where he spent many a happy hour in 
the smoking-room of Mr. Backman’s 
‘residence, together, with such men as 
General Benjamin F. Tracy, Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, Messrs. Robert Bon- 
ner, August Belmont, and Sheppard F. 
Knapp. That smoking-room indeed en- 
joys the distinction of being the place 
in which the famous General and Presi- 
dent smoked his last cigar. 

Stony Ford recently passed into the 
hands of General Tracy, who continues 
it as a breeding farm fortrotters. Every- 
thing about this farm reverberates with 
history of America’sideal horse. It was 
the home of Green Mountain Maid, in 
many ways the greatest of the great 
producing mares. It was likewise the 
home of her famous son, Electioneer, 
of Kentucky Prince, Messenger Duroc, 
Lancelot, and many others of distinction. 
These personal notes provoked by the 
locality will, I feel sure, be pardoned by 
the interested reader. 

The Jones hostelry, so picturesquely 
located on the Grant Tomb site overlook- 
ing the Hudson, soon began to attract 
an undesirable element, and this de- 
veloped an increasing desire on the part 
of the gentlemen amateurs to keep away 
those who had before degraded the 
sport. 

To accomplish this a plot of ground 
was leased on Bloomingdale Road, a 
half-mile track constructed, and a pretty 
club-house built. The new organiza- 


avenue, became the 
favorite course. 
There, too, a track in 
time was added tothe 
pre-existing road-house of Peter Du- 
bois, at Eighth avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Forty-fifth street, but, as had 
happened in every previous case, it 
attracted an element that ultimately 
proved fatal. Those who drove for 
pleasure gradually left, and finally, 
about 1868, its gates were closed. 

The opening of a thoroughfare in Cen- 
tral Park had from the inception be- 
gun to divert pleasure-driving thereto; 
and when to the good roads of the Park 
there came the possibility of utilizing 
the splendid proportions of tree-lined 
Seventh avenue, from its exit at the 
Park, up to the Harlem River at the Mc- 
Comb’s Dam Bridge, and thence cross- 
ing over into the beautiful suburbs 
which lie for mile on mile along the 
borders of Jerome avenue, it is no won- 
der that Seventh avenue became the 
gathering and show place of the cracks 
of the day, and Barry's old road-house, 
which had stood guard on the New York 
side of the bridge at One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth street, ever since 1770, be- 
came the rendezvous of the élite of the 
road. It wasa happy medium. Those 
who restricted their drive to a jog 
through the Park, and a spin from One 
Hundred and Tenth street, up the Sev- 
enth avenue to the bridge, found it as 
convenient as did those who made it 
only the beginning of a longer drive 
over the bridge into the country. It 
was a famous house, with famous pa- 
trons, and a famous landlord. 

Billy Florence, who was one of the 
proprietors of the old Florence & Barry 
road-house, was a plain-spoken fellow 











and frequently said things which rasped. 
One day Commodore Vanderbilt drove 
up to the hostelry. Florence came 
around the porch just in time to see one 
of the grooms backing a team out so that 
the Commodore’s team could be driven 
under the shed. Florence was angry 
when the groom told him what he was 
doing, and blurted out, “ Vanderbilt’s 
team is no better than anybody else’s. 
You put that team back and let the Van- 
derbilt team stay outside.” The Com- 
modore turned around and drove off 
across the bridge, in a huff; but he had 
not been gone ten minutes before he re- 
turned and said to Florence, “ Billy, you 
were right and I was wrong.” Hecon- 
tinued to visit the old road-house until 
he died. 

The old McComb’s Dam Bridge, at 
the entrance to which was the Barry 
road-house, helped to make one of the 
picturesque scenes of the northern part 
of the city. That bridge stood for one 
hundred years, and was finally removed 
only on the commencement of the con- 
struction of the really splendid new 
bridge built by the city. 

Gradually Seventh avenue beyond the 
Park became a city thoroughfare and 
speeding was driven to a short space on 
it beyond One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street. Even there the sport be- 
came fraught with many dangers, so 
that serious speeding could be indulged 
in only by crossing over McComb’s Dam 
Bridge and on to Jerome avenue. 

From Jerome avenue over the hills to 
old Fleetwood was a step as natural as 
that the enthusiastic and wealthy sports- 
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Edward and Swiveler. 
From an Old Painted Plaque loaned by Gabe Case. 


men should make yet one more effort, 
against the all-encroaching builder, to 
indulge in their favorite pastime under 
regulation conditions; and so came into 
existence the Driving Club of New York, 
and the building of a mile track at 
Fleetwood Park in 1869. 

For nearly twenty years this club 
was the representative one of America, 
its membership including Commodore 
Vanderbilt, William H. Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould, Robert Bonner, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, C. N. Bliss, A. B. Darling, Abram 
S. Hewitt, R. F. Cutting, George B. De- 
Forest, R. Goelet, C. Oliver Iselin, Bray- 
ton Ives, Ogden Mills, J. D. Rockefeller, 
Daniel Odell, W. E. D. Stokes, Frederick 
T. Steinway, William D. Sloane, William. 
E. Strong, Rutherford Stuyvesant, Na- 
than Straus, Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, 
G. Creighton Webb. and William C_ 
Whitney. Gradually, however, a differ- 

ent element obtained! 











control, and the mem 
who had established 
the sport on a respect- 
able basis and had done- 
so much to make it pop- 
ular with gentlemem 
were seldom after seem 
at the club. Fleetwood 
lasted till 1898, when it 
was cut up into streets 
by the city’s orders and 
abandoned by the Driv- 
ing Club under that 
compulsion. 

While the Vander- 
bilts did much toward 
bringing the light har- 





William H. Vanderbilt driving Maud S. and Aldine. ~ ness horse into — 
From an Old Painting loaned by W. S. Cartier. 


nence, it is a fact that 
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no man ever contributed so much toward 
making it popular as the late Robert 
Bonner. The first team that ever trotted 
faster than 2:30 was oneownedanddriven 
by him. In 1861, Mr. Bonner hitched 
Flatbush Maid and Lady Palmer togeth- 
er and drove them a mile over Union 
Course, L.I.,in 2:27. Flatbush Maid was 
a trappy-gaited, spirited mare, and Lady 
Palmer was a long-striding mare with an 
individuality very much like a thorough- 
bred’s, Few persons would ever pick 
them out for a fast team. Commodore 
Vanderbilt then owned Plough Boy,2:30, 
and Post Boy, 2:31%, and several other 
fast trotters, and 
there was considera- 
ble rivalry between 
him and Mr. Bonner. 
The daily papers 
gave a glowing ac- 
count of what was 
then a wonderful 
performance by Mr. 
Bonner’s team, and 
when the facts were 
discussed by the 
gossips it was re- 
ported that a num- 
ber of Mr. Bonner's 
friends had got to- 
gether and timed the team 
fast, just to tickle his vanity. 

This naturally got to Mr. 
Bonner. He kept his own 
counsel for six months, and in 
the May following when a 
day’s trotting was held at 
Fashion Course, L. I., he quiet- 
ly arranged with the manage- 
ment to have Commodore Van- 
derbilt in the judge's stand. 
It was late in the afternoon 
when Mr. Bonner drove on the 
track with Flatbush Maid and 
Lady Palmer. After scoring down once, 
the word was given, and by all the 
watches in the stand they trotted two 
miles in 5:01, and the first mile was in 
2:26. This feat, of course, put to rest 
all question as to the ability of the team. 

Mr. Vanderbilt made several vain ef- 
forts to secure a hitch to beat the Bon- 
ner pair, as did many other gentlemen, 
but the record remained for several 
years. 

From 1862 on, double-team driving 
became very popular, and was partici- 
pated in by the men already mentioned, 
John D. Rockefeller, Frank Rockefeller, 


John Shepard. 


The late 
D. S. Hammond. 


Sheppard F. Knapp, and many others. 

Mr. Bonner remained for many years 
the owner of the fastest horses in 
the world, including Dexter, 2:17%4, for 
which he paid $35,000; Maud &., 2:083%, 
which cost him $40,000; Sunol, 2:08, 
for which he paid $41,000; Edward 
Everett, for which he paid $20,000; Po- 
cahontas, 2:2634, for which he gave 
$36,000 and another mare, and many 
others of note. 

Pocahontas was a handsome mare by 
Ethan Allen, and out of the old-time 
record-making pacing mare Pocahontas, 
2:17%. The younger Pocahontas was in- 
clined to be head- 
strong, and after 
trying many plans 
to prevent her from 
running away, Rob- 
ert Bonner quit 
driving her, and 
one day said to his 
brother David: “I 
wish you would go 
up to the stable and 
drive ‘Poca.’ Be 
careful, for she has 
got a terrible tem- 
per and a bad 
mouth.’’ David 
went to the stable, and when 
the mare was hitched up, found 
that the groom had put on a 
patent pulling rein and a se- 
vere bit. He had both re- 
moved, and instead of the 
pulling-rein, he put on an 
easy side-check and replaced 
the ugly bit with a common 
snaffle. She behaved well 
with him, and he continued 
to drive her almost daily for 
eighteen months. 

It was some time before 
Robert ventured to ask how the mare 
was acting, and when he did David’s 
reply that he would not be surprised if 
she could beat “ White Wings” (Dexter) 
a mile up the road, almost took his 
breath. Pocahontas could trot a mile 
close to 2:20 to wagon, and in 1880 was 
driven a mile by Allie Bonner, a son of 
Robert, in 2:17%. 

In 1882 Sheppard F. Knapp’s team, 
Charlie Hogan and Sam Hill, trotted a 
mile to wagon over Fleetwood course in 
2:21, and later in the same year Frank 
Work drove Edward and Dick Swiveler 
a mile in 2:1634. In 1883 William H. 


The late 
Robert Bonner. 
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Vanderbilt drove Maud 


Aldine a mile 
Fleetwood in 
215%. This was to a 
top wagon, and Mr. 
Vanderbilt must have 
weighed close to 200 
pounds. It was aclever 
achievement, and one 
f which the railway 
magnate was pleased to 
talk of up to the time of 
his death. This mile 
was a public one and 
well authenticated, 
being also duly credit- 
edin Chester's Trotting 
ma Pacing Record. It 
is the fastest ever driv- 
en by a professional or 
amateur under like 
‘onditions. Aldine has 
a record of 2:19%, and her fastest per- 
formance, aside from the one driven by 
Mr. Vanderbilt,was when she was hitched 
with Early Rose and driven by a pro- 
fessional, at Hartford, a mile in 2:16%. 
Aldine and Early Rose are spending 
their declining years in luxury at New- 
port in the stables and paddocks of Fred- 
erick W. Vanderbilt, a son of William H. 
Maud S. was sold to Mr. Bonner, in 
1884, for $40,000. This sale was made 
to Mr. Bonner within a week after Mr. 
Vanderbilt had been offered $100,000 for 
the mare. Using his own language, he 
sold her to Mr. Bonner because he knew 
that she would not be raced. Mr. Van- 
derbilt had suffered much annoyance 
from the gamblers and speculators of the 
turf,and the $100,000 offered was with the 
condition that the sale be not made pub- 
lic fora stated period, the idea, no doubt, 
being to race her, using Mr. Vanderbilt's 
name as a guarantee of honor where 
no honor existed. 


S. and 
ver 














John Shepard driving Mill Boy and Blondine. 
From a Painting k.aned by the Owner. 








Sheppard F. Knapp driving Charlie Hogan and Sam Hill. 
From a Painting by McAuliffe, loaned by Mrs. Sheppard Knapp. 


David Bonner told me the story of 
the purchase as follows: “Quite early 
one morning, Mr. William Turnbull, a 
close friend of Mr. Vanderbilt, came to 
the Ledger office, and, after the usual 
greetings, he asked me bluntly if I 
thought Robert would entertain a prop- 
osition to buy Maud S. I tried to re- 
tain my composure as I replied that I 
was unable to say, but Robert was in 
his office and wouldn't he go in and see 
him? He said he was not authorized 
to see him unless he knew in advance 
that Robert would entertain a proposal. 
After talking a few moments, I stepped 
to Robert’s door and said: ‘ Robert, Mr. 
Turnbull is in my office.’ He asked to 
have him sent right in. They probably 
talked for an hour, and as Mr. Turnbull 
passed me in going out, he said: ‘I 
shall probably see you to-morrow.’ A 
few moments later Robert came out 
and asked me why I had not told hina 
when I announced Mr. Turnbull's pres- 
ence that he had come to offer Maud S. 
My reply was that I had nearly fainted 


when I learned the object of his visit, 


and I wanted tosee what effect it would 
have on him. The next day I went to 
Saratoga, and on talking with Mr. Van- 
derbilt found there was a little misun- 
derstanding regarding the price. As a 
result, we sat up until eleven o’clock, 
discussing the matter, there being pres- 
ent Mr. Turnbull, Joseph Harker, and 
Phillip Harbeck, besides Mr. Vanderbilt 
and myself. When I returned the next 
day, the mare was the property of my 
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The old McComb’s Dam Bridge. 
From a Painting made in 1790, loaned by Gabe Case. 


brother. And now Maud S. rests by the 
side of that other great champion, Dex- 
ter, at East View, N. Y., and a monu- 
ment appropriately inscribed will be 
erected to her memory.” 

While New York was the fountain 
head of road-driving, and constantly the 
home of the greatest trotters in the 
world, Boston became quite prominent 
along in the sixties. Mr. John Shepard 
was then and is now the leader of the 
select coterie of gentlemen drivers. In 
1881 he drove Mill Boy and Blondine to 
a world’s team record of 2:23 over old 
Beacon Park track, Boston. The track 
was concededly two or three seconds 
slow. Mr. Shepard tells me that he 
could have easily driven the team in 2:20. 
Frank Work soon after drove his team, 
Dick Swiveler and Edward, in 2:16%, 
and Mr. Shepard knew he could not 
reach those figures. Mr. Shepard sold 
Swiveler to Mr. Work. Mr. Shepard 
once said to me: “I have owned a 
number of good horses, and some bet- 
ter than those I have mentioned, but I 
never had a team that could beat the 
record made by Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt 
with Maud S. and Aldine —2:15% — 
therefore, I have never tried. I sold Al- 
dine to Mr. Vanderbilt for $15,000, and 
he told me afterward that he had never 
owned a pair that gave him so much 
pleasure as Maud S. and Aldine. If I 


can mate Senator L., I expect to beat 
all team records this summer.” 

The citizens of Brooklyn followed the 
metropolitan lead, too, and there road 
driving and racing became popular. 
The Parkway Driving Club, of Brook- 
lyn, was organized in 1885, and from its. 
inception has been prosperous. Its mem- 
bership is composed of some of the best- 
known financiers and public men of that 
city, including Messrs. Frank D. Cream- 
er, E. T. Bedford, John F. Dingee, 
Senator John McCarthy, F. G. Lemmer- 
mann, and John H. Shults. Inaddition 
to the beautiful half-mile track and club- 
house at Gravesend, the members of the 
Parkway Club and other Brooklyn road 
drivers enjoy speeding their horses on 
that grand driveway, the Ocean Boule- 
vard, extending from Prospect Park to 
Coney Island. 

In the early seventies Philadelphia 
gentlemen organized the Belmont Driv- 
ing Club, To-day it is one of the best- 
known pleasure organizations in the 
country. It owns a mile track and 
handsome club-house at Belmont Park, 
and its matinée races, which take place 
almost every week during the spring, 
summer and autumn, aré very popular, 
and among the most prominent of the 
entire country. 

The ravages of the building specula- 
tor, or rather the needs of the mighty 
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Babylon which enterprise has built on 
and around Manhattan, seemed deter- 
mined to leave no appropriate place for 
the hoof of the gentleman’s trotter ; and 
during the administration of Hon. Hugh 
J. Grant as mayor, the first concerted 
and determined effort was made by New 
York road drivers for a municipal speed- 
way. It was not, however, until the 
administration of Mayor Gilroy that a 
bill authorizing its construction was in- 
troduced and passed by the Legislature. 
The work was completed, and the mag- 
nificent driveway along the western 
bank of the Harlem River from One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth street to Fort 
George thrown open to the public. It 
is a subject which tempts my pen to 
linger, but it is a chapter too modern 
and really too large for this occasion. 
There are now speedways in almost 
every city, but for length, beauty of 
scenery, picturesqueness, solidity and 
elasticity of roadbed, none can compare 
with the one enjoyed by New York road 
drivers. 

Since the days of that little gray mare, 
Lady Suffolk, whose history will always 
awaken interest among admirers of light 
harness horses, there have come many 
improvements in tracks, sulkies and 
harness. The old-style sulky of 1835 
weighed fully one hundred and fifty 
pounds and frequently more. The one 
of to-day weighs from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds, and the present 
speeding wagon, with four wheels, 
weighs only from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds. 

To a reduction of weight must be add- 
ed the advent of the rubber-tired wheel 
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as a material factor in reducing the time. 
When Lady Suffolk made her record of 
2:29%, in 1845, over the old Beacon 
course, she trotted over a track not only 
wavy, but actually hilly, with parts of 
it hoof-deep with sand, and other parts 
as hard as adamant. The public track of 
to-day is like a billiard table in smooth- 
ness, and work is continued upon it day 
after day for the entire season to keep 
it elastic and yet solid, so that it will not 
“cup out” under a horse’s feet. 

Out of the persistency with which the 
amateur, from 1835 on to the time of 
Mr. Bonner, insisted upon maintaining 
road-driving upon the highest possible 
plane, has grown the vast array ot 
gentlemen’s amateur driving clubs now 
established in almost every city from 
Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The idea of a strictly amateur club, 
organized for the purpose of matinée 
racing among members, is of recent 
origin. The first two or three clubs es- 
tablished on purely amateur lines failed 
to be successful, but they were followed 
by others which profited by the errors 
of the earlier ones, and to-day matinée 
clubs exist and prosper in a great many 
cities. The reasons for the remarkable 
growth of this distinctly American sport 
are many. Above all, however, it is clean, 
manly and healthful. It is exciting and 
furnishes invigorating exercise, while it 
possesses enough of the element of uncer- 
tainty to make it especially alluring. It 
is a sport in which will, energy, brain 
force, and quick perception play prom- 
inent parts, and it therefore appeals to 
the American. 











The old Fleetwood Track. 
From a Photo made in 1898. 











THE LAYING OUT AND CARE OF A 
GOLF COURSE. 
By Willie Tucker. 


PERMANENT OCCUPANCY. 
HE fundamental essential in lay- 
ing out a golf course so that it 
will give the most enduring re- 
sults, both as a links and as an 
investment, is the securing by purchase 
or long lease of a tract of land suitable 
for the purpose. In what that suitability 








Two Stone Walls and a Road. 
A Natural Hazard at Westchester Golf Club. 


consists I will say more presently; but, 
no matter where the site is, unless you 
have certainty of long possession on 
your side, you will be tempted to adopt 
half measures in treatment, or have to 
surrender the most important of your 
results. 

In the upbuilding of a golf course 
time does the work more effectually 
than a large expenditure of money. 
Economy and prudence, therefore, both 
exclude from consideration any district 
or situation in which fixity of tenure 
cannot be assured, no matter what other 
advantages that situation may possess. 

I know two courses near New York, 
for instance, and very good courses they 
have been made at a large expenditure 
of money, thought, and labor ; either or 
both of them may, at any month; have 
to be vacated, and with that event down 
goes the whole sum invested on them, 
and down goes the value of the adjacent 
club-house by leaps and bounds. The 
investors and the game both suffer. 

Of course these observations are di- 
rected to the establishment of a dona 
fide course to meet a permanent local 
want and to give the investors as well 


as the players satisfaction. They are 
not made for those whose ideas of golf 
are satisfied with nine teeing grounds 
about eight feet square, as hard as a 
road, nine holes in the ground, and nine 
flags. 

The next essential is to seek the ad- 
vice of a thoroughly experienced de- 
signer of golf courses, and let him 
tramp over.every district within the 
possible radius for general selection. 
Only one point would I insist on in this 
preliminary walk over, and that is that 
he be accompanied by some one who 
knows what the sub-strata are, and what 
conditions prevail at different seasons 
of the year. Things are not always 
what they seem on a fair summer's day. 
I have known floods to come and wash 
away three seasons’ work, where a lit- 
tle local foreknowledge would have dis- 
covered this possibility and avoided the 
district. 

The ideal links sites are those that can 
be secured on the sea-shore, where the 
sand is fine and has been blown into 
more or less irregularities, where time 
has bound it into stability, and long 
pasturing produced stretches of fairly 
good grass. Such a course is Shinne- 
cock, LI. 

But all cannot be next the sea, and 
for inland courses select a line of old 
pasture fields lying in the winding val- 
leys of, low hills, so that, if hills must 
be taken, you can pass over their toes 
and not their crests. Avoid precipitous 
or rock-strewn hills and heavy timber, 
or even scattered timber if it be dotted 
too freely. 


LAYING OUT THE COURSE. 


When a site has been selected, have 
an exact survey and plat made, and get 
the isometric lines from the Govern- 
ment survey. They give the actual 
height above datum of every foot of 
your ground, and it is surprising how 
different from appearances facts some- 
times turn out: a gradual incline that 
looks to be only fifteen feet high may 
be forty-five, and a bluff that looks sixty 
may not be half that high, Facts are 
stubborn things, yet nothing but facts 
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can be reckoned with. Especially are 
those lines useful when the question of 
artificial drainage arises and natural 
water-sheds must be followed. 

Now you are ready to consider how 
to use to the best advantage your tract, 
and, of course, any skilled designer will 
be able to submit plansin detail. They 
will, of course, take advantage of every- 
thing nature has done, or man has added 
to it. Every watercourse must be con- 
sidered in all its windings and possibili- 
ties, every stone wall and road in its 
relation to the whole scheme, every sand, 
pit, quarry, and rock, every valley and 
undulation, and even the trees have to 
be brought into account as to how far 
they will help or obstruct the game, All 
these features can be made to assist in 
economizing expenditure; a natural 
hazard is as good as a made one, and it 
certainly is cheaper. 

With these general observations I can 
now, perhaps, to advantage point out 
some details that will be of use to those, 
and they are the majority, who, though 
having little or no practical knowledge, 
are called upon to authorize outlay. 

In laying out a course the principal 
point to consider is what kind of play- 
ers itis for? If for a clubin which the 
majority of players are thoroughly ex- 
pert, the distances between the tee and 
green may be often quite long, but if 
the club is mainly of novices then the 
distances must be short and the whole 
course made easy. There is little or no 
disadvantage in beginning with mod- 
erate lengths. It is easy to make a 
course difficult at any later time. 

Golf is comparatively in its infancy 
in America, and time will gradually de- 
velop it, but for the average American 
golfer of the present day, and for the 
next five years, I think a bunker 135 to 
140 yards’ carry is quite sufficient. After 
that time the younger element will be 
coming right along, and it may be prac- 
ticable to extend the carries to 160 
yards. 

It is always best to have the first tee 
located as near the club-house as is con- 
venient, and to make your course a 
straightaway one. Upon no considera- 
tion cross the line of one play with an- 
other, if it is possible to prevent it. 
All courses where players cross each 
other are a source of annoyance and 
very dangerous. 

If in laying out your course consider- 
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able lengths are sometimes absolutely 
unavoidable, and there are no ponds or 
long grass or bad lies, and where a 
player who tops his ball is not penalized, 
then put a sand bunker or pit 135 yards 
from the tee, so as to catch a half-topped 
drive. Also put asand-pit or bunker as 
near the green as possible. 

If the hole is 210 yards from the tees, 
put your bunker from twenty to twenty- 
five yards short of the green, according 
to whether your ground is dead or fast. 
The player who drives 160 yards is near 
enough to pitch his mashie shot up and 
stay on the green in two; while the 
player who misses his tee shot is left to 
choose his fate, either to play short in 
his second, not caring to run the risk 
of getting bunkered, or otherwise to 
take his brassey and go for it. In the 
majority of cases: he will press half- 
top or sclaff, getting either bunkeréd or 
short, requiring three to get on the green. 
Should he get his ball clean enough on 
his secona to carry the bunkers guard- 
ing the green, under ordinary conditions 
he would probably be twenty yards too 
far, making it a five-hole, while the best- 
played ball gets out in four. 

The best course is where the holes 
run at these distances, 175 to 185 yards, 
320 to 330 yards, 465 to 475 yards. If 
you have the opportunity of making a 
short sporty hole of 80 to 100 yards, with 
water or bunkers protecting the green, 
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making the player pitch his shot on the 
green to. stay there, it adds interest to 
the course. 

These distances are most suitable for 
the majority of the club members, al- 
though there are exceptions, and every 
club has one or two extraordinary long 
drivers; but to make the course suitable 
to their play means disaster to the ma- 
jority. 

Referring to distances reminds me 
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of an article ina New York paper in 
which it quotes the wizard (Vardon), 
stating that a first-class course should 
have its bunkers 150 to 160 yards from 
the tee. I quite agree with him fora 
championship course, but at that dis- 
tance ten out of every twelve would to- 
day find the bunker, and ordinary play- 
ers get disgusted at being bunkered off 
a beautiful drive. 
THE PUTTING-GREENS. 

The next important step is putting- 
greens. Pick out nice, natural, smooth, 
undulating pieces of ground, about 
seventy-five feet square, or oval for 
preference, as being more catchy and 
novel. Where the turf is good but 
rough do not disturb it by taking the 
sod off and making it level, on the ten- 
nis-court order. By that you spoil the 
features of a putting-green, but if the 
ground is cuppy, and shows bare 
patches where there is no grass, cut the 
bare spots out and take the soil away 
three inches deep and patch with fresh 
soil and good turf. 

If your green is bare, and grass does 
not grow very strong, as is often the 
case in clay soils, get an eight-pronged 
coke fork with teeth about one inch 
apart, dig the teeth in the green about 
two inches deep, pull the handle toward 
you, raising the ground up about one 
inch high above its level, and follow 
three inches behind with your fork, so 
when you have finished forking your 
green it will leave the holes open for 
ventilation to the roots of the grass, 

After you have done that, give it 
twenty-five pounds of ground bones, 
and sow one peck of each seed as fol- 
lows, mixing thoroughly: Rhode Island 
bent, Kentucky blue-grass, creeping 
bent, and crested dog-tail. Scratch your 
ground with a fine-tooth rake the same 
way you fork, spread one load of good 
coarse sand and loam, cross-rake it, and 
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then put a light hand-roller on, which 
will give you a good level surface. 

For clay soils there is nothing better 
than to top-dress it in spring and au- 
tumn with good sharp sand. If the 
spots selected for the putting-greens are 
rough, and require to be graded, cut out 
all the turf worth saving, and plough 
into the ground a liberal quantity of 
old, well-rotted stable manure, grade 
up, cross-harrow or rake your ground 
thoroughly, and let it lie a week or so 
to settle. By that time you will see 
where you will have to fill in. 

When graded put a hand-roller over 
it and level the surface, rake it again, 
and lay your turf. When you have fin- 
ished laying your sod, roll well, top- 
dress with light loam or sand sufficient 
to nearly cover the grass, rake or brush 
lightly by dragging a cedar brush, so as 
to fill in the seams of the sod and to 
protect it until it takes root. 

After a good rain your soil will disap- 
pear. When it is dry enough, so that 
the roller will not pick up the soil, get 
the heaviest nand-roller you have, and 
roll both ways. 

After laying the green it is necessary 
to keep from playing on it for at least 
two months, giving it the chance to set 
together and root, without being dis- 
turbed. Keep the grass cut not too 
short, and roll well. 

-- If you have difficulty in procuring 
good turf I recommend the setting 
down of aturf nursery of about one or 
two acres, For this select the best 
waste ground (neither low nor swampy), 
plough deep and thoroughly into it well- 
rotted stable manure, and cross-plough it 
in lightly every month until September 
ist. By that time the soil will be light 
and sweet. If it is clay soil rough-har- 
row it first and spread twenty-five loads 
of clean sand to the acre ; cross-harrow 
thoroughly, so that the soil is pulverized 
and thoroughly mixed; roll lightly ; 
sow about seven bushels to the acre, of 
Rhode Island bent, creeping bent, red 
top, crested dog-tail, and Kentucky 
blue-grass, and mix thoroughly ; cross 
rake or harrow in the seed, then roll 
lightly. In two years you will have a 
perfect piece of turf to draw from to do 
the patching of greens andtees. If you 
sow in hot weather, sow with oats, for 
that will protect the young grass from 
the sun. 

The best time to put your nursery 
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down is the autumn, as you will not 
only get your seed up strong before the 
frost sets in, but it will be hardy and 
produce a rapid and thick growth in 
the spring. 


CRAB-GRASS. 


One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the green-keeper has to contend 
is the monopolizing and invasion of 
crab- grass on the putting - greens, 
which generally starts growing about 
June. When first seen it should be 
given immediate attention and taken 
out. If neglected, it will take posses- 
sion of the putting-green. 

Whenever the other grass is not 
strong enough to resist its growth, and 
when once thoroughly established, crab- 
grass is very expensive and difficult to 
exterminate. 

Crab-grass will grow only in dry and 
hot weather and when exposed to the 
sun, or whenever the ordinary grass will 
let it. It seems to thrive on gravel and 
clay soils in particular. 

In top-dressing your greens for the 
winter do not put any stable manure on 
unless it is two or three years old and 
well rotted, for green manure will be a 
hot-bed for crab-grass, chick, and many 
other weeds, and will ensure the appear- 
ing of crab-grass a month earlier than 
is usual, not giving the ordinary grass 
time enough to thicken and choke it out. 
Road scrapings should be avoided: they 
are nothing but a harbor for all kinds of 
weeds. 

The only way to keep out crab-grass 
is to get a thick and matted turf on your 
greens as early as possible in the spring. 
Keep it rolled and cut close until about 
the end of May. During the months of 
June, July, and August, let your knives 
of the mower up, so as not to cut close. 

If any crab appears take it out, also 
the soil where it has taken possession; 
replace with light loam, and sow thickly 
with seed ; or cut out the bare spots 
with the hole-cutter and replace with 
good turf; the latter way for preference, 
as it does away with the bare spots 
quickly, and is more reliable. 

If the crab-grass gets beyond your 
control and is let to go the season, 
the best thing will be to expose 
your putting-greens to the winter long 
enough for the ground to freeze two or 
three times; when it thaws you will find 
the roots heaved up, and they can be 
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easily raked or picked out clean. Of 
course this will leave bare patches. 
Start as early as possible in the spring 
and patch with good turf. If speckled 
all over it will be necessary to rake up 
the ground well and give it a heavy 
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seeding and fertilizing, and top-dress 
with light soil. 

Through the course is the most dif- 
ficult to get good grass. From its extent 
it cannot have the same amount of care, 
expense, or attention that is bestowed 
on the putting-greens. - If you find bare 
ground where grass will not take well, 
get a fine-tooth harrow with two-inch 
tracks, fertilize with bone, harrow twice 
the same way ; sow fouf bushels to the 
acre or in proportion, but mix thor- 
oughly, one bushel Kentucky blue-grass, 
one red-top, one Rhode Island bent, 
one red fescue. These grasses seem to. 
be adapted to, and do well on any kind 
of soil. 

The fescue does exceedingly well and 
forms a deep root, and is best to sow on 
dry gravel banks or side-hills where it 
is clay and stony. Once established it 
is not so liable to waste or die out as. 
other grasses would under such condi- 
tions. . 

If you find moss growing it is a cer- 
tain sign of poverty, bad drainage, and 
sourness, and the course, or at least the 
greens, should, if possible, be drained; 
otherwise top-dress with four barrels of 
lime slacked to every hundred yards 
square. The lime will sweeten the 
ground and promote a quick growth. 
Many grasses do better on it than on 
fertilizers. 

DRAINING. 

If you intend draining, which is the 
cheapest and surest method in the end, 
take advantage of the natural fall of 
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the ground and start your trench fifteen 
inches deep, following your fall, and al- 
low nine inches fallin a green of sixty 
feet square. 

One often hears of blind ditches and 
drains. In the 
majority of cases 
they are made 

|Z of fence - rails, 
formed like a 
water-trough, or 
large stones are 
put in on the 
same principle, 
on top of these 
cedar brush. 
Then the drain 
is filled in with 
earth. 

That kind of 
a drain may do 
for farmers, but for a putting-green I 
strongly condemn it, for these reasons : 
The wood trough, after a year or so in the 
ground, will rot, and there is not enough 
suction on either side to allow the drain 
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to draw. The only water it can take is 
the surface water lying directly over the 
drain. In one year the cedar brush 
will begin to rot. The drain will con- 
tinually be sinking, and be a nuisance and 
disfigurement to your putting-greens. 

The best and only drain for a putting- 
green is a herring-bone drain of tiles. 
Start your trench twelve inches wide, 
fifteen inches deep, getting the required 
fall. Lay in the centre of your trench 
3-inch unglazed pipes twelve inches 
long; lay them about one-half inch apart 
and fill in with nine inches deepof broken 
stone, brick rubbish, or clinkers, about 
the size of an egg. Tread these down 
as tight as you can get them, fill in with 
earth and ram down firm. 

This will yive a permanent drain 
which cannot get choked, and within 
three months you can scarcely see where 
the drain was made. By this kind of 
draining each rib will draw the water 
from twelve feet of ground and make a 
quick and firm green after the severest 
of rain-storms, 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE ROPES. 
AN ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


By Charles 
‘OR years I had heard of the diffi- 


culties of snow-climbing, and I 

was not unacquainted with tales 

of Alpine disaster. I had turned 

from the stories of one successful 

climber after another with emphatic 

and uncomplimentary opinions. And 

as taking unnecessary risks had never 

afforded me pleasure, I felt myself quite 

proof against that especial foolhardiness 

danger for the mere excitement of it. 

But I had never then breathed the air 
of Zermatt. 

Fully three days had been spent in 
the usual excursions from that lofty 
valley before I became conscious of the 
growing fascination of the mountains. 
The first day I climbed to the Gorner- 
grat, and there I began to realize the 
glory of the snow-peaks—Monte Rosa, 
Lyskamm, Castor and Pollux, and Breit- 
horn pouring their burdens of snow into 
the glacier at my feet—a wondrous 
brotherhood, gleaming and radiant, a 
dream world with wall and battlement 
and dome of ice and snow. 
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There for the first time I had entered 
the silent company of the higher Alps. 
Many years before I had been happy in 
the fresh greenery of the Lauterbrun- 
nen Valley; had stood on the Wengern 
Alp to watch the course of the ava- 
lanche; had been carried away by the 
ecstasies of a schoolboy in the flower- 
strewn meadows of the upper valleys. 
But now I experienced a new mountain- 
born passion, an awe of those great, 
silent peaks and a desire to be near 
them. 

Next day we ascended the Hornli. 
For hours during the climb, the tremen- 
dous pyramid of the Matterhorn lay be- 
fore and above us. The individuality 
of the peak grew more and more im- 
pressive as we drew near, and even 
when we reached our highest point, 
almost ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, it still towered tremendously 
above us, its every line adefiance. From 
the summit, cloudbanks streamed away 
ona strong east wind, or settled and 
shrouded it. But I could still study the 

















marvellousness of it all, passively, for 
my ear had not yet caught the siren 
note. Near by, after a perilous scram- 
ble, above the Furgen Glacier, I gathered 
my first edelweiss. It had been a glo- 
rious day, and before night fell the vast 
snow-fields had laid their spell on me. 
The fever for the mountain was kindled, 
and I determined to make the ascent of 
the great Matterhorn. My guides, Alvie 
Lerjen and Gabriel Tangwalder, met 
me at two o’clock next day, and after a 
leisurely climb of several hours we 
were well out of the valley. 

The sun was still an hour high when 
we set our faces toward the mountain 
and a thousand feet of scrambling 
brought us to the crest of the Hornli, its 
narrow back-bone flanked by precipitous 
and snow-clad slopes affording usa path. 
Yet there was so little difficulty in what 
had appeared difficult from a distance, I 
began congratulating myself that the 
ascent was not after all going ta be as 
hard as it had been represented. 

Then came the sunset. Only those 
who have seen the evening among the 
higher mountains can imagine the glory 
of that hour, Changing hues and fading 
lights lay on the limitless snows. The 
white ramparts of the Matterhorn Gla- 
cier gleamed between us and the 
Grandes Dentes, where the sun was 
sinking behind the barrier of peaks. 
Shadows crept slowly up the mountain- 
sides, and the lower valleys faded into 
gloom. Yet far above us the summits 
burned radiantly ; the Weisshorn, the 
Rothhorn, the Michabel group, the co- 
lossal chain of Monte Rosa, were all 
transformed with a new beauty—the 
gd quiet and peace of evening over 
all. 

Twilight was far gone when we 
reached the Matterhorn hut, the work 
of the Swiss Alpine Club, a small stone 
cabin, roofed with flags, standing among 
the snow and rocks of that barren ridge, 
seemingly native to the place. Its nar- 
row hospitality was soon ours, with a 
cordial welcome from a few of the 
members of the club who were passing 
the night there. 

Bundled into heavy blankets on the 
damp straw of the bunks I could not 
sleep. My mind was too much filled 


with the morrow, and the hours dragged 
silently, except for the crackling of the 
frost and the heavy breathing of the 
It was a relief when Gabriel 
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arose to take alook outside. His report 
was favorable, and we were quickly 
astir. 

At five minutes before two, we roped 
in before the hut. The moon had gone 
down, but the stars twinkled brilliantly. 
Glaciers stretched darkly below us, and 
the higher mountains towered in dim 
outline against a steel-gray sky. Im- 
mediately before us rose the Matter- 
horn, its dark lines lost among the stars, 

Not a breath of wind was stirring, 
and the snow crunched beneath our feet 
as we pursued our course steadily by the 
feeble light of a lantern along the ridge 
to the very base of the pyramid itself, 
where four thousand feet lay between 
us and the summit. 

We turned the eastern slope, on a nar- 
row shelf along a cliff, overhung above, 
and an unknown depth below. It was 
seldom two feet broad, and often shrunk 
to inches, while an occasional project- 
ing rock seemed to deny possibility of 
advance. Within a few minutes my 
thought of an easy ascent had vanished. 
Yet we made steady and rapid progress. 

Then came the first couloir and the 
first serious climbing. A narrow strip 
of snow lay across our path. The rocks 
rose dimly on the other side, not more 
than fifty feet away, and I expected to 
see our leader move quickly across to 
them. Yet those fifty feet cost us half 
an hour. We were near the head of the 
couloir, and the drippings from the cliffs 
above in the warm morning hours had 
glazed the slope with ice. So each step 
had to be cut, and the fragments of ice 
as they were dislodged went whisking 
toward the glacier two thousand feet 
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below. A second couloir and then a third 
followed. The steep slope of the last, for 
five hundred feet, gave our step-cutter 
an hour of unceasing work, and then 
a scramble along half-inch fissures 
brought us back to the rock again. 
Dawn was coming, and we could now 
put away the lantern. First the peaks 
glimmered a faint silvery light, a magic 
light which seemed to touch their dead 
unmingled shadows into the life of a new 
day. The east was slowly brightening, 
and the dim outlines of the nearer gla- 
ciers grew clear in the depths below us. 
Rocks and patches of snow became more 
distinct, and we could see something 
more of the slope than the immediate 
foothold on which we stood. Then the 
silver slowly gleamed and brightened, 
until Monte Rosa caught the first direct 
ray of the sun, and the silver was trans- 
muted into gold. Peak after peak re- 
ceived its halo until the whole range, 
far as the eye could reach, was glorified. 
Our path lay straight up the eastern 
face of the mountain near the northern 
edge. But, properly speaking, there 
was no path, only ledge above ledge of 
a gigantic stairway. In the easier slopes 
loose rocks were piled treacherously on 
one another, and we made our way by 
jagged fissures carved byfrests. It was 
stiff climbing, but not very dangerous 
work, as even an inch of foothold on a 
jagged rock or a hand-hold on some 
slight projection is enough to give the 
climber considerable feeling of security. 
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Occasionally the rock presented a dis- 
agreeably smooth stretch to some good 
ledge above. But the guides would find 
means of ascent, and then by dint of a 
good pull on the rope from above, and 
considerable scrambling with hands and 
feet on my part, I would find myself 
past the difficulty. There was zest in 
the overcoming ; and in secluded nooks, 
even at an altitude of thirteen thousand 
feet, my attention was often arrested 
and my nerves soothed by the sight of 
two little mountain flowers, fragile mites, 
anchored, as it were, in the skies. 

At length our path took us to the very 
edge of this northeast ridge, and the 
whole panorama to the north burst on 
our view. Far below us lay the great 
white masses of the Matterhorn Glacier, 
with snowy ramparts three hundred feet 
high. Still farther down in the valley 
lay the Zermatt Glacier, covered with 
débris in its lower parts, but whitening 
toward its source in the spotless snows 
of the highest mountains. It was one 
of those surprising panoramas which are 
among the chief rewards of the high 
mountain climber. 

In spite of what seemed very slow 
work, we were really under the Shoul- 
der by seven o’clock. The guides found 
a slight ledge, and began to breakfast 
very deliberately. But I was impatient 
to push on and finish the morning’s 
task, for the Shoulder had seemed quite 
near the summit, when I had looked up 
from the valley below. They gave 
little heed to my impatience, however, 
and shook their heads in a non-commit- 
tal manner when I asked if we could 
not reach the summit in an hour. 

At last we again moved on. Imme- 
diately above us stretched the Shoulder, 
a snow-field of a few acres, clinging to 
the mountain, at the angle of a steep 
house-roof. Scarcely a rock broke its 
smooth, glaring surface. Our direction 
was given by occasional iron stakes, but 
the ropes from them were buried be- 
neath the snow. The results of yester- 
day’s storm, two inches of sleet, with 
half a foot of light loose snow, gave a 
most precarious footing on such a slope. 
So into the ice below, each step had to 
be cut, and cut the more securely as 
our ice-picks could take no hold on 
either ice or snow. We could trust only 
to our hobnails and the steadiness of 
our guides. Occasionally the footing 
became so uncertain that we stooped to 
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cling to the ice with our bare hands. 
Though the leader of the party worked 
busily, it was often several minutes be- 
tween steps. The sun, too, glared 
down with merciless brightness but in- 
sufficient heat. A sharp north wind 
began to reach us around the edge of the 
slope. The footing was seldom secure 
enough to allow us to swing our arms 
and keep our blood moving, and expos- 
ure was rapidly becoming one of the 
chief elements in the peril. 

An hour passed, and the progress was 
discouragingly small; two hours, and 
there was considerable before us still, 
and not till eleven o’clock did we reach 
comparative security in the jagged 
rocks on the crest of the Shoulder. 

A hope-begetting ignorance 1s the pan- 
acea of the greenhorn. The cliff before 
us was, indeed, threatening, but the 
remaining stretch to the summit had 
seemed so very short when seen from 
the valley. Though we could not now 
see the summit, we could tell where it 
was by the puffs of snow which were 
occasionally swept off by the wind. 

The ridge of the Shoulder which we 
now ascended offered but a hand’s- 
breadth. On the right, a precipice fell 
off almost sheer to the Matterhorn Gla- 
cier 5,000 feet below. On the left the 
treacherously smooth incline threatened 
a glissade to the Furgen Glacier. We 
used the very gable edge. Two of our 
party stood as firmly as possible, while 
the third crept cautiously along, some- 
times on all fours. Fora momenta bit of 
rock would offer secure.footing ; then a 
dozen steps would have to be cut across 
a glare of ice. 

At the foot of the upper pyramid, with 
a thousand feet still to climb, the steep- 
ness of the pitch increased, and, steep as 
it was, the snow and sleet of the day be- 
fore, driven by a high wind, had glazed 
it all. Ledges dwindled to mere inches, 
and the only foothold was in slight fis- 
sures, sometimes in absolutely perpen- 
dicular rocks. We often stood on one 
foot for lack of a place to set the other. 
Yet Gabriel would advance incredibly, 
while I clung precariously to my slight 
hold, at times not daring to put an ounce 
of weight on him. Finally, at times, we 
seemed to have reached the limit of 
possible progress, but while we waited 
breathlessly one of the guides would 
advance with excessive caution until 
he could let down a light rope from 


some point of comparative security 
above. 

With all this, the mountain could not 
have been ours without the permanent 
ropes and chains which hung over the 
worst portions. Sometimes they were 
frozen in the ice, and they were usually 
too weather-beaten to give one entire 
confidence, so each piece was first 
tested vigorously. In places, however, 
where the rock rose sheer for fifteen or 
twenty feet, there was nothing to do but 
throw one’s weight on the rope and walk 
up the perpendicular face. 

Sometimes the foothold would give 
way and throw all the weight on the 
rope; sometimes a hand was released 
to lay hold of a promising jut in the 
ice-covered ledges ; and so scrambling, 
swinging, and tugging, up we climbed, 
rope after rope, for three hours. I 
wondered what could prove impossible 
to these guides when they determined 
to advance. 

At length the ascent eased off. The 
guides assured us that the summit was 
not far ahead, and we were soon strid- 
ing rapidly up the last few hundred 
feet over an easy snow-slope. At two 
o’clock the mountain was ours. We 
had met the challenge and conquered ! 

The summit is a waving snow-ridge 
several hundred feet long. Onthe very 
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verge, overhanging the Italian frontier, 
the winds had built a snow cornice. 
Beneath this we could see an ice-hung 
ledge, the brink of the cliff, three thou- 
sand feet sheer toward Italy. On all 
other sides the slopes fell away so 
rapidly as to make our little foothold 
seem like an island of snow hung in air. 

For a hundred miles in every direc- 
tion the country lay before us. Gla- 
ciers and grassy slopes alike spread 
level to the eyeas acarpet. Mountains 
had dwindled into foothills, and we 
could look down on all but the highest 
peaks. We were lifted into the com- 
pany of the loftiest Alps, and they 
only maintained their individual impor- 
tance in the view—the rounded dome of 
Monte Rosa, the triple horns of the 
Michabel, the sharp gleaming pyramid 
of the Weisshorn. Down along the 
narrow cleft of the Visp was ranged a 
wilderness of mountains and glaciers. 
In the rifts between the peaks could be 
seen the Rhone valley, blue in the dis- 
tance, far away toward Lake Geneva. 
Farther to the right lay the Bernese 
Oberland, a whitened chain of toy 
mountains, dwindling into insignificance 
in the distance ; and from the slopes of 
the Jungfrau swept the Eggishorn 
Glacier, the largest glacier in Europe, 
but covering only a hand’s-breadth to 
us. To the south was Italy, its nearer 
mountain valleys and minor peaks 
clearly defined, while the plains of 
Lombardy were gradually lost in the 
haze, a purple sea, stretched far and 
wide. 

To the west, Mont Blanc thrust its 
broad shoulders high above its neigh- 
bors, though even it seemed small. To 
its left in insignificance were Monte 
Viso and the Maritime Alps, one hun- 
dred miles away. It seemed almost 
possible in imagination to make out the 
Mediterranean. A world of ice wher- 
ever the eye could rest; no life, no sign 
of human habitation, only the mighty 
chisellings of the elements. Millions of 
people in France, Italy, and Switzerland 
within the range of vision, and yet noth- 
ing to be seen but the inanimate handi- 
work of God. One was lifted to a new 
point of view with regard to this world of 
ours. How the globe itself must lie as 


a grain of sand in the palm of the Al- 
mighty when man loses the view of 
even his own work so quickly ! 

It was soon high time for us to begin 
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our descent. The same phantom hope 
that most of the difficulty was now past, 
again stood me in good stead. There 
were a few more hours of daylight, and 
that seemed enough for us to get back 
to the Schwarzsee Hotel by nightfall. 
But when we had fairly set ourselves to 
swinging down the ropes, I soon dis- 
covered my mistake. 

Little snow had to be cleared away, 
indeed, but the caution must be in- 
creased, and every step became a study. 
Hand under hand we slid down rope 
after rope until all strength was gone 
from my grip. In the worst places, 
Gabriel had to let me down bodily over 
the perpendicular rocks, and I took con- 
solation in the strength and newness of 
our rope. For a time I would dangle 
helplessly in the air, and then my feet 
would be placed in some unseen crevice.: 
This sliding down a place so steep as to 
prevent one seeing one’s foothold below, 
takes all one’s nerve. There was little 
assurance whether the hold was on a 
loose fragment, slightly frozen into its 
place, or on a firm ledge. 

With the falling of night, the air was 
becoming chillier, and the fear of being 
benighted on the mountain kept getting 
stronger and stronger. The sun was 
not an hour high when we crossed the 
Shoulder and passed down its perilous. 
ridge and glassy slide and began to de- 
scend again. Wehad long before given 
up the thought of returning to the hotel 
that night, and even the hut seemed far 
away. Twilight remained with us till 
nine, but it was gone before we reached 
the upper hut, after some frightful 
scrambling over the darkening ledges. 

This hut stands on a narrow platform 
built up against the cliff, at an altitude 
of more than twelve thousand feet. It 
was abandoned years ago, and was 
banked full of snow. So we could find 
no comfort there. We hardly knew 
what todo. My companion was too ex- 
hausted to proceed, and I was too thinly 
clad to continue the exposure to the 
bitter cold throughout the long night. 
I was angry, too, with my guides, whose 
delays against my protests had kept us 
out thus. The weather had been clear 
all day, but heavy clouds were begin- 
ning to roll up, and I feared a storm ; 
and a storm there would mean sure 
death to us. 

For a while we lost our way and had 
to descend as we could. At times we 

















would come to the very brink of a preci- 
pice which would make necessary a care- 
ful detour. Working along thus around 
one difficulty after another, it seemed 
not improbable that we should at last 
come where all further progress would 
be barred, and we should be compelled 
to stand on some small ledge till day- 
light. Once my ice-axe tripped me in 
a precarious place, and I pitched head- 
long. I fell scarcely-two feet before 
the rope checked me up, but there was 
time for the thought to flash whether 
Gabriel was ready for sucha pull. No 
comment was made but a significant 
grunt, and we proceeded in silence. 
About midnight we reached the head 
of the couloir. 

We stood huddled together for a few 
minutes in uncertainty. There was not 
sufficient room for any of us to stand 
erect. The rock descended straight for 
twenty feet to the couloir, and it was 
perhaps the same distance round the 
rock horizontally to the snow down 
which our further pathlay. The guides 
disagreed as to whether the attempt 
should be made or we should remain 
there till morning. I had become in- 
different between two apparently des- 
perate alternatives. But finally Lerjen 
began the advance while his companion 
held the rope, bracing himself as best 
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I knew very well what a slip 


he could. 
would mean. Lerjen flattened himself 
against the perpendicular rock, feeling 
for slight crevices. There was scarcely 
a break above to give handhold. Once 
for several minutes together, he had to 
cling helplessly, unable to advance or 
retreat until some chance-found hold 
gave an ounce of additional security. 
Perhaps twenty minutes passed before 
he stepped down on the snow. He cut 
a foothold, tightened the rope, and called 
for me to follow. How I advanced along 
that rock still remains a mystery to me, 
though I was supported by the taut- 
ened rope. But at last Lerjen could 
reach my feet to thrust them into the 
proper crevices, and I was soon beside 
him. Fully three-quarters of an hour 
was spent in passing those twenty feet. 

But we were not yet out of danger. 
The couloir still lay below us. Its 
snows had been greatly softened by the 
sun, and it was impossible to get a 
secure footing, while there was always 
danger lest the whole surface would 
slide away in avalanche with us to the 
glacier. Our case never at any time to 
me seemed more desperate, perhaps be- 
cause my grit was waning. I planted 
my ice-ax deep at every step, and felt 
comfort in the tug of the rope around 
my waist as Gabriel slowly paid it out 
tomeinmydescent. The patience and 
constant alertness of these guides are 
a tonic to the nerves of the wearied 
tenderfoot. 

For a time we had the lantern to di- 
rect our steps, but the candle slipped out 
and went rolling away. Clouds bore 
down on us and enveloped us, and we 
could see but afew feet around. Of all 
the hard experiences of the day, this 
seemed the most unending. There was 
terror inthe vague mountain mass above, 
and in the cloud-filled abyss below. The 
only sounds that broke the silence were 
the words for advance or halt. 

Finally, a swing round to the left 
brought us to a good platform of rock, 
and my guides sat down dejectedly to 
wait till morning. But here a rescue 
party met us, and with their help we 
pushed on to the hut, though my guides 
refused, tired as they were, to surrender 
their places at the ends of the rope. 

At thirty-five minutes past two we 
leaned our axes against the hut. We 
had been in the ropes for twenty-four 


‘hours and forty minutes, a long test. 








EDUCATING THE POLO PONY. 
By Owen Wister. 


E must remain uncertain wheth- 

\ \ er the polo pony moralizes 
upon the variableness of life 

or takes his destiny and his 

meals unthinkingly. _No other animal 
meets with more chances, or treads 
wider ground for reflection. Not an- 
other of the creatures fallen into the 
domesticating company of man ends 
further from his beginnings. In un- 
roofed, unlimited Texas, houseless, un- 
fed, ungroomed, with a long mane and 
a flowing tail, he issuddenly picked and 
promoted from the ranks, given corn 
and bran and sugar-cane, educated like 
a specialist, and watched like an heir ap- 
parent. Presently he enters Newport, 
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roached and docked, to live in a stable, 
and manoeuvre in the eye of fashion, 
having ascended through the steepest 
contrasts of experience. Very few of 
the families that buy him have seen 
themselves rise more abruptly. 

It would embarrass him to find you 
his parents. Yet they, likely enough, 
are still running about as usual in happy 
Texas, with a long mane and a flowing 
tail, unconscious of the progress of their 
child, and begetting younger brothers 
to follow in his steps. Possibly the only 
thing he finds at Newport to remind 
him of his old cow-punching days is the 
language spoken by his riders upon oc- 
casions during their game. 

For it is upon somebody’s ranch that 
he made his beginning—let us say in 
McCulloch County, or San Saba. If he 
has seen fences they have been of 


barbed wire, and somewhat longer than 
the fences in Rhode Island. There isa 
certain fenced pasture in McCulloch 
County called the “small pasture.” It 
is nine miles square. If he has seen 
grass—but the notion is preposterous. 
Go yourself and look at McCulloch 
County or San Saba. You will see a 
world as bald as the moon, stretching 
naked to the Pacific. This world has 
the skin on in Texas; when it gets to 
Arizona it has only bones. Or you will 
see, southward and eastward, perhaps, 
a thick, gray thatched hairy hide of 
thorns clothing the world; they are 
knee-deep and wicked; and if a pony 
chewed them, glass bottles would be 
good enough for him in Newport, and 
make him fat. Then there are cactus and 
the smoke-weed. Also, here and there, 
you will come upon miles of apparent 
orchards and a rural neighborhood, so 
evenly do the trees seem planted, and 
so much do they resemble peach and 
apple trees. But the apple are only 
live-oak; the peach are only mesquite; 
there is no rural neighborhood; and the 
orchard wall and the white steeple that 
you cannot help expecting just over the 
next hill, never turn up. You may see 
a wolf, and beyond him the rest of 
Texas. 

This is the world as the polo pony has 
known it before civilization laid its se- 
lecting hand upon him. And what he 
would call grass is a flickering ghostly 
yellow appearance, which an Eastern 
horse could not detect with the naked 
eye. Then comes his day. Perhaps he 
has been the sole possession of a cow- 
puncher, who parts with him for double 
or treble the price that he paid. <A few 
years ago that would be, say, thirty dol- 
lars, or even forty, if the pony were of 
great promise. But polo has growna 
sport so active (and certainly it is the 
very emperor of games!) that even in 
distant Texas must civilization get up 
earlier in the morning and hunt farther 
afield for the raw material from which 
it is to manufacture the ultimate New- 
port standard article. 

The call for ponies in the East has 
come to be heard widely in the West, 
and the cow-puncher who would part 
with his little horse for thirty dollars 
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(and often much less) seven or eight 
years ago will not do so to-day. The 
industry has become recognized. It 
has been rumored that a certain pony 
which so-and-so sold to what’s-his-name 
for twenty-five dollars in San Saba was 
taken to Dedham, or Radnor, or Ips- 
wich, or Woodsburg, and sold for six 
hundred. The improvements that were 
built by the middleman upon the pony 
between these two transactions are not 
taken wholly into account by the Texas 
mind ; therefore, does the raw material 
come higher to-day. 

But in 1893 the middleman did not 
have either to pay so much or to cover 
so many hundreds of miles to procure 
the horses that he needed. The gather- 
ing was done nearer his headquarters, 
nearer the home pasture, and the train- 
ing-ground, and the feeding corral. 
Sometimes a pony would fairly drop out 
of the sky for him. He would be going 
about some other business; he would 
meet a citizen jogging along the road, 
and instantly discern that he wanted 
the citizen’s mount, subject of course to 
certain conditions. The pony was not 
more than five, was he? Six? Well, 
that was pretty old for a horse to begin 
learning a new trade. Pretty old, did 
you say? Why, that horse was so smart 
you'd find him learning new trades at 
twelve. Looking for something speedy ? 
Here it was. Fifty witnesses could tes- 
tify as to that. In search of a roping 


horse? This one could turn on a half- 
dollar. Well, how high was he? Four- 
teen-one? Just exactly. Well, maybe 


he might be suitable as to size, but he 
was spoiled because they had raced him. 
No, sir, they’d never raced him. Just 
tried him behind the barn. Fifty wit- 
nesses could testify, etc., etc., etc.; and 
in a few more minutes the two have 
reached the county seat, and the pony 
has been measured and sold for fifteen 
dollars, and next week turns out to be 
a prize for nerve and sense and agility. 
And even while he was being measured 
and more words about fifty witnesses 
were freely flowing—lo! another pony 
is observed tied in front of the saloon, 
and (to make it short) he’s now eating 
a pensioner’s oats in a Pennsylvania 
home. 

It was not always so easy, even in 
1893. Imagine to yourself a little talk 
at headquarters, of this sort. 

There’s a man at Voca says he has a 
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horse. (Voca was a piace, half a day’s 
ride, and it was pronounced Bokay, 
partly for Spanish reasons.) 

What does he say it’s like? Says he 
thinks we’ll want it. Says if we do, 
we'll have to come for it. He’s busy 
working off his road-tax. How do you 
find him? Over by the three-cornered 
school-house, Name’s Brown. 

This geography and identification 
seem enough, and an early morning 
start is made. The road turns away 
from the ranch and the open country of 
live-oak around it, across several barbed- 
wire fences, where you lay the panels 
down. Then you come into the hide of 
thorns, and the Spanish oaks, and the 
post-oaks, and the black oaks, and the 
scrub-oaks ; and unless you are a botan- 
ist of parts, it may be doubted if you 
will notice anything deeper about these 
varieties than their spikes. You pass 
this lonely and intricate wilderness—in- 
tricate from its unbroken similarity, and 
its number of similar trails—and come 
down intoa new, open country of stones 
and sand, and perhaps some cactus, and 
then a stream with pecan trees and a 
store, where nobody ever heard of the 
three-cornered school-house. 

Yes, somebody comes in and does 
know all about it. You are to go that 
road, three miles, and turn to the left. 
And he points for you. At theend of 
three miles there is nothing. But at 
the end of four there is a man, sitting 
onastump. Mr. Brown live near here? 
He thinks for a very long while, and 
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then tells you there is no Brown, that 
the nearest man this way is Mr. Wil- 
liams. To the right. Seven miles. 
Near the three-cornered school-house? 
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No. That's to the left. Not far. A 
short six miles from where we are 
standing. There is a man lives round 
there somewhere, and there’s no reason 
his name should not be Brown. Never 
knowed what it was. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear it was Brown. 

We leave the man on the stump, and, 
after a mile or so along the left-hand 
road, an old lady in a buggy tells us 
that she guesses what we mean ought 
to be just about ten minutes the other 
side of those trees. What she meant by 
ought to be can never be known. Be- 
yond the trees was a small and humble 
tenement, with another lady who was 
feeding pigs. Three-cornered school- 
house ? She didn’t know it. She hadn’t 
lived here very long. There was a 
school-house burned down somewhere 
here once. But that was before she 
moved into the county. Never heard 
anybody say it was three-cornered. Did 
we mean the Red Creek school-house ? 
If we did, we must have passed right by 
that, about five miles back. Mr. Brown? 
Oh, yes. He was working off his road- 
tax this week. He lived just behind the 
Red Creek school-house. 

At three in the afternoon, having be- 
gun at seven, we found this hateful 
building, and Mr. Brown's wife in the 
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vicinity. Brown was not there. But 
the horse was, and if we would come 
with her We did go with her. 
The horse was a piebald arrangement 
with no eyelashes and long teeth, plain- 
ly starved from inability to chew. She 
told us it was a colt. We never knew 
what Brown would have told us. 

But things must not be made out 
worse than their actuality. Upon our 
journey back, we met the man on the 
stump. He was now riding on a very 
decent pony. 

Find that three-cornered  school- 
house? Well, I guessed you wouldn't. 
Guess you did find Brown. I could 
have told you all about him. Didn't 
know you was inquiring for ‘dat Brown. 
Now, if you was in search of a horse— 

So we reached headquarters long 
after dark, but not empty-handed. That 
pony turned out well also, beginning his 
strange education the next day by hear- 
ing what his brothers before him in the 
herd might have to tell him severally of 
their own experience. 

How they had been roping ponies for 
a while, but not too long to injure their 
speed. How the ground stuff that was 
liberally fed to them out of a machine 
which went round and round in the 
center of the corral more than compen- 
sated for the loss of their manes, and 
the painful trials of docking. How you 
musn’t mind if your tail did quiver ec- 
centrically for a long while after the 
operation. How the bits were not so 
severe as some they had known in the 
days when they cut out cattle from the 
bunch. How you couldrun loose inthe 
pasture during free hours, and kick and 
bite your enemies just as well as you 
ever did. 

How there seems to be a sort of peo- 
ple living here or gathering here from 
elsewhere, who are quite certainly de- 
mented. How they attach the greatest 
importance to a detestable little white 
ball, and ride you after it, and express 
the strongest opinions about each other 
during the process. 

It is to be supposed that the new- 
comer among the ponies, just as the 
new boy at school, must hear things of 
this sort in some language from his 
more initiated companions, and that 
very likely they endeavor to appal him 
with the grossest exaggerations con- 
cerning the day’s work. His own work 
will probably begin with certain trials 
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of his mouth, and his eye, and his 
speed. He will be ridden about rap- 
idly with perhaps a rope, and turned 
suddenly, or hauled up short. 

Presently his rider will make him 
familiar with the implements of the 
strange game, riding him at all speeds 
and in all directions, and at the same 
time whirling the mallet round and 
round, or striking the ball forward, back, 
and at all angles. 

Then as the weeks go on, and Novem- 
ber has changed to February, the new 
pony will be himself well initiated. He 
will have become, in proportion to his 
native cleverness, almost as hot over 
the contest as the rider, whom he judged 
to be crazy at the start. There, in the 
midst of that singular landscape, with 
the live-oaks making you think of ap- 
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ples in New England, and the mesquite 
producing a cheating picture of Dela- 
ware peach orchards, while in reality 
such things are a good eight days’ jour- 
ney distant, he matures in his knowl- 
edge of polo until, about the end of 
March, he is ready to leave the land of 
his birth and take that eight days’ jour- 
ney and arrive where there are real 
peach trees and real apples; though 
it is not likely that he will have much 
chance to notice them. Possibly he will 
become quite famous. Certainly, as 
was said at the beginning, no animal 
can have more reasons for appreciating 
the inequalities of life. It is to be 
trusted that in Newport he does not 
entirely forget that he was once a plain 
American pony: one of the people; a 
son of the soil, 


THE ROAD AND ITS REWARDS. 
By Percival Pollard. 


HE delights of the road have 
meant, in different days and to 
various minds, a variety of 
things. To the medieval trou- 

badours they meant one thing; to 
Dick Turpin another ; to William Black 
on his phaéton another; to the gypsy 
and the tramp and the authors of the 
verse in “ Vagabondia” yet others. But 
to me, for to-day at any rate, they mean 
the charm and the adventure that the 
country highways and byways afford to 
whoso leaves the town awheel For, 
saving only a horse of flesh and blood, 
there is nothing so easily leads the town- 
dweller into the pleasures of the pastoral 
as does the bicycle. There is something 
incomparably cheering in the conscious- 
ness that by one’s own exertions, and at 
one’s own gait and time, one is leaving 
the toil and moil and torment of the 
town farther and fartherin the distance. 

Let me at once dispel any thought 
that I have any intention of voicing 
the lamentably large army of century- 
riders, of scorchers, of cyclometer-serfs, 
and other unpoetic spoilers of the bi- 
cycle’s best uses. No; these fellows are 
abominations! Yet in charity let me 
say they have their uses, too. Were it 


not for them the sweets of gentle, ad- 
venturesome touring and exploring 
might lose, a trifle, their flavor of ex- 
clusiveness, 


For how many, after all, 





know how to take the real joy the road 
and the wheel can give? If you but 
note the strained expressions of those 
who ride with hunched-up backs, the 
slovenly and filthy attire that the great 
majority, the noble army of “rooters,” 
think fit for wheeling, you will not be 
surprised that there be scoffers who turn 
up their noses at the bicycle. But the 
way of delight lies easily before you, 
calling you, by pleasant windings, gen- 
tle slopes, and alluring scenes, to leave 
the town, to scorn the scorching imps, 
and to hie through breeze and brake to 
where the humming of insects and the 
scent of clover give the reward you are 
seeking. 

The memories that touring into the 
world awheel will provide will amply 
repay any and all mishaps that may 
come. For there are bitter-sweets that 
spice the virtues. Shall I ever forget 
an afternoon I spent skirting the Long 
Island Sound, with the mosquitoes feed- 
ing off my calves as the pedals flew 
round? Shall I ever lose opportunity 
to warn the world and his wife never to 
enter, awheel, the precincts of Lyme, 
Conn.? For Lyme isa place that, by my 
experiences, extends from the Thames 
to the Connecticut River, and that, once 
entered, it is impossible to escape. You 
will find on the map that there are sev- 
eral versions of the place—Lyme, South 
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Lyme, East Lyme, Lyme Ferry, and so 


on. But don’t believe that the case is 
as simple as all that! No; .the district 
teems with Lymes; you see Lymes 
everywhere; they become a mirage, a 
mania; the signposts tell you one mo- 
ment that you are five miles from Lyme 
if you go south, the next that you are 
half a mile from Lyme if you go west. 
You feel as if you were in the maze at 
Hampton Court; you become bewil- 
dered; you feel like giving your steed 
its head and letting it steer you out to 
sea, into the nowhere, anywhere away 
from Lyme. A very Minotaur, a Black 
Hole of Calcutta, a man-eating tiger, is 
Lyme. 

Nor has the L, A. W. saved the situ- 
ation ; the signposts avail nothing; they 
distinguish as little as the wayfarer one 
Lyme from another. No—if I may try 
a melancholy jest upon this tragic scene 
—there is but one Lyme I like, and that 
is the kind that owes to the Honorable 
Joseph Rickey the greater part of its 
distinction. Impressive as is the need 


of temperance awheel, I give you my 
word that any wheelman who has es- 
caped the clutches of Lyme, Conn., is 
justified in pouring out Rickeys galore 
as libation to his luck, 
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But what delights that coast has, too ! 
How, save awheel, can you get such 
glimpses of the Sound, such scents of 
the woods and fields, such hint of sum- 
mer fashionables in brake or tilbury. 
White sails upon the water, and the 
sound of laughter coming from the sea- 
shore cottages. Sometimes the road 
under you 1s sandy, and you are driven 
to a towpath; sometimes, as you are 

nearer to New York—in Larchmont, 

Pelham, Rye—the macadam is like a 
billiard table, and you may safely 
give your steed its head, sit tight 
and drink in the suburban sum- 
mer. 

If the day is warm you need 
but ride a mile or two, to the 
very shore itself, to take a 
plunge into the ocean, to come 

forth with a glow and.an appetite 
that no town thoroughfare ever fash- 
ioned. 

These are but a few of the many 
delights of the road near New York. 
Whether you are in Westchester 
County, in Connecticut, on Long 
Island, or Staten Island, these pos- 
sibilities exist: the good surface un- 
derwheel, the charm of sea and shore 
and sky and wood, the ocean eager to 
erase all possible fatigue. 

And then the inns you come upon ! 
No guide-book save experience will aid 
you here. You will find the hosts of 
the road most wonderfully increased 
since the pneumatic tire put life into 
our sleepy highways, but you will still 
find the artists among them rare enough. 
My own adventures with the tavern 
tribe give me nothing finer than the 
house of: the venerable darky of the 
Rumson Road. To all who ever passed 
that way I need not give a preciser title. 
I came upon it in the dusk ; the magno- 
lias were shining white against the 
sloping lawn, and save for lights and 
merry laughter from a single dining- 
room, it betrayed no sign of life. I tried 
the front veranda, then the back. No 
creature seemed to care, or stir. At 
last a tall, a grizzled, soldierlike darky 
appeared, a person one would have 
longed to have as a butler, a born diplo- 
mat, a man with a genius for making 
you comfortable—at the highest prices. 
Yet one begrudged him not a penny. 
The dinners were so exquisite, such 
real works of art, of refinement in ser- 
vice ; there was such a tender foresight, 
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such nice appreciation of one’s own de- 
sire to make of dining an art, not an 
affliction. The chambers were so vast, 
so wonderfully wainscoted, with such a 
view down the lawns and slopes to 
where the Shrewsbury River spun its 
line of silk along the morning meadows. 
The daughters of the house, who served 
you, had so fine an air of knowing just 
the tone to wear with the quality ; there 
were such pleasant volumes in the li- 
brary, that any man of taste would 
rather leave the place with pockets 
bare than grudge a shilling of it as ill- 
spent. The wind was scattering mag- 
nolia leaves about the lawn the while I 
turned, again, the pages of “ The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies.” As I put it 
down, I came upon a guide-book by 
Gustav Kobbé. Dear me, the people 
who have written guide-books! Why 
do they always write them so badly ; 
why, to get glimpses of the real core of 
the charm, must one always turn to the 
books that are not guide-books, to Ste- 
venson’s “Inland Voyage,” to Black’s 
novels, to Twain’s “Tramp Abroad,” 
to Anna Dodd’s “Three Normandy 
Inns”? 

Some day I shall be tempted to write 
a book about the Road ; but if people 
take it for a guide-book I shall die miser- 
able. 

There is an inn on the Connecticut 
River, within sight of the Sound, and 
the coast of Long Island clear on the 
horizon, that also deserves the praises 
of all vagabonds awheel. In town the 
heat may be tumbling over scores; there 
it is always breeze. The sound of vil- 
lage gossip, talk of town-meeting and 
fisherfolk comes to you as you try, vain- 
ly, to encompass all the food and drink 
before you. This is true refresh- 
ment, for body and spirit; you 
leave feeling strong enough— 
almost—for the conquest of 
Lyme. 

Across seas, too, there is that 
sweet inn where pigeons circle to 
the dovecote and where mine host 
laughs with you at the quantity 
of his wine the world believes it 
drinks, but does not—for he only makes 
enough for a cellar or so a year, does 
mine host of Rauenthal. But this is 
straying too far from New York. I 
yield too soon to the temptation of a 
book. 

If you observe at all, you will find 
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much to keep you busy. Contrast the 
natures of the villagers and farmers. 
In Connecticut there is a house—saints 
save the owner !—whereby a well, with 
rope and bucket, bears the sign, “ Free 
Drinking Water for Wheelmen.” In 
New Jersey the natives employ them- 
selves chiefly in chorusing yelps of 
“Rubber!” to one another. If you ask 
the way, you meet now with quick minds 
that shout the answer to you as you 
wheel slowly past, now with stupid 
idiots who gaze vacantly at you as you 
ask your question. You come upon the 
interfering parrots who tell you not to 
coast, ignorant of the fact that with one 
foot on a pedal and one braking against 
the front wheel you can descend more 
safely and slowly than in any other 
way. 

Chiefly, on the road awheel, there is 
the joy of adventure into the unknown, 
the slow progress past scenes of charm, 
the breathtaking coasts down slopes, the 
lying on the grass knowing oneself miles 
and miles from town. Who that has 
ever come. down the splendid slopes 
from Morristown, through Madison and 
Springfield, but has found the rolling 
of the New Jersey roads more worth 
while than the flats ; 
near Chicago? There 
is never a hill without 
its reward. As you 
climb about 
Port Chester . 
you may GO * 
think your “ 
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back is breaking, but beyond lies Green- 
wich, fair and gentle. Some may enjoy 
the banks of the Passaic, but give me, 
rather, the hills of the Hudson. 

A familiar, obedient wheel, a pict- 
uresque road, and the knowledge that 
one is as neat as if on the lawn of 
one’s Country Club—given these, and, 
whether alone or with an agreeable 
companion, one is quite certain of de- 
light. And only in this way is one 
proving the bicycle a boon. The racing 
and the centuries may go hang. One 
keeps one’s self and one’s steed all spick 
and span, so that the people in the til- 
buries can find as little flaw as one can 
find in them. One never sets one’s self 
a terminus so far as to interfere with 
gentle jogging, loafing into byways, 
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and halting at whatever pleasant spot 
the fancy seizes. One goes, say, part of 
the way by boat or rail; one follows 
one’s changing fancies, not the map or 
the cyclometer. Thus, and thus only, 
one may taste the joys of the road. It 
seems to me that the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen is wise to have let— 
as I do—the racing and the centuries 
go hang, and devote itself simply to 
make touring pleasanter. 

I could, of course, attempt to sketch 
the more particularly delightful tours 
about the town. But I refuse to be a 
guide. I only wish to show you that 
the road is there ; that you can fly the 
town and taste the road’s manifest pleas- 
ures, if you will, and that your reward 
will be ample and never-ending. 


THE HOPI SNAKE DANCE. 
By George Wharton James. 


Illustrated with Photographs Copyrighted by the Author. 


OR many years 
F the Hopi 
tribe of Pue- 
blo Indians, 
of northeastern Ari- 
zona, have been 
known to white 
men by a nickname, 
a term of reproach, 
viz., the Moki. This 
is not their name 
and should not be 
used. They are, correctly speaking, the 
Hopituh, or People of Peace. 
Reasonably accurate descriptions of 
their thrilling rite, the Snake Dance, 
arerare.* The general writer describes 
it asa wild, frenzied, fanatical ceremony, 
hideous, repulsive, and disgusting ; and 
he gives vivid word pictures of crazily- 
excited savages, in a half-nude condi- 
tion, shrieking, yelling, and gesticulat- 
ing ina manner suggestive of an asylum 
of the violently insane, while they toss 
around and handle venemous snakes 
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*These are the writings of Jesse Walter Fewkes, of 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, in the Bureau 
reports and in the Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archeology; the ‘‘Moki Snake Dance,” by Dr. 
Walter Hough, published by the Santa Fé Route; 
Scientific American, June 24 and September o. 1899 3 
Wide World Magazine, January, 1900, and an article in 
Harper's Weekly, August 15, 1896, by Hamlin Garland. 





with an utter disregard of dangerous 
consequences. 

Such accounts are not only devoid of 
truth as records of things and events ob- 
served, but utterly fail to get at the real 
significance of what is the chief religious 
ceremony of the most profoundly relig- 
ious people of the known world. For the 
Hopi'’s religious life begins at birth and 
ends only at the grave. His natal cere- 
monies are more elaborate and full of 
meaning ritual than those of a Christian. 
In adult life most Hopis give from four 
to sixteen days of every month to relig- 
ious observances in addition to the large 
place such occupy in their everyday 
life. 

The Snake Dance is a solemn and dig- 
nified act of worship, participated in by 
serious-hearted, devout-souled people, 
with earnest sincerity of purpose and 
according to the highest truth revealed 
to them. Hence, without fear of truth- 
ful contradiction, I wish to assert with 
emphasis that no religious ceremony 
known to the white man surpasses—and 
I doubt if any one equals—in dread so- 
lemnity that of this rude and savage 
people when they handle and wash their 
so-called Elder Brothers, carry them in 
their mouths, dance with them, and com- 
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pel them (so they think) to listen to their 
songs and prayers. 

In this account I propose to describe 
the rites as briefly as possible, devoting 
myself more particularly to those in- 
ner and overlooked portions of the cer- 
emonies, which, however, to the ob- 
servant and penetrating mind will be 
seen to be of the highest importance. 
Even a professional expert, seeing the 
dance but once, would not presume to 
describe it accurately from its exterior 
side, and from its inner side not at 
all. Having seen it now a number 
of times and having been allowed 
to witness four times what only two 
other white men (Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and Rev. H. R. Voth, formerly 
missionary at Oraibi) have been allowed 
to see 7” extenso,it may be presumed 
that my account is not the carelessly 
written description of the ordinary ob- 
server. 

The Snake Dance 
and its attendant 
rites occur every 
other year at five of 
the seven villages 
of Hopi, and can 
be witnessed in two 
villages on the odd 
years, and in three 
on the even years, 

For a long time 
access to the Hopi 
country was by way 
of Keam’s Canyon ; 
hence the three 
rocky table - lands 
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on which the seven villages are perched 
were known, respectively, as the first, 
second and third mesas. More correct- 
ly, they are now known as the eastern, 
middle and western mesas, though, to be 
rigidly accurate, Shimopavi is on a sep- 
arate mesa, or, at least, an arm of the 
middle mesa. 

On the eastern mesa are Walpi, 
Sichomavi, and Hano. Walpi is the 
chief town of this mesa, and here the 
Snake Dance is given in more dramatic 
form than in any other of the four vil- 
lages where it is performed. 

This is doubtless owing to the fact 
that Walpi has been more accessible to 
the white man than the other villages, 
and his influence has been felt in lead- 
ing the fraternity to make the event as 
spectacular as possible. 

Oraibi is the western outpost of Hopi 
civilization, and is twenty miles west of 
the middle mesa. This is the Hopi 
metropolis, with 
almost as many in- 
habitants as in all 
the other villages 
combined, the sum 
total being between 
two and three 
thousand souls. 

The two fraterni- 
ties that alone can 
perform the Snake 
Dance ceremonies 
are the Snakes 
(Tcii’-a-wymp-ki a) 
and the Antelopes 
(Tctib-wymp-ki- 
ya). Each of these 
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fraternities 
has a secret, 
underground 
ceremonial 
chamber, 
called a kiva, 
entered by a 
ladder down 
a hatchway. 

Several 
days prior to 
the com- 
mencement 
of the cere- 
monies the 
leading men 
of the Snake 
and Ante- 
lope fraternities meet together, and, 
after a ritualistic smoke, determine 
the time when the ceremonies shall 
begin. 

How this date is determined we do 
not know as yet; possibly some solar 
phenomenon may ultimately be found 
to account for it. 

The announcement is made by the 
public crier, who ascends various house- 
tops of the village and ina loud, ex- 
plosive voice informs the listeners that 
in so many days the ceremonies will 
begin. 

Then, that none may violate the sanc- 
tities by intruding upon the secret and 
mystic ceremonials, the zd@tchz—two ea- 
gle-wing feathers tied to a short stick— 
is placed insome matting at the hatch- 
way of the kiva. Now beware, Hopi 
and stranger alike, how you approach 
this secret place. The superstitious 
Hopi devoutly believes that if he even 
steps upon the roof of the kiva he will 
speedily “ swell up and burst.” 

Later this ~d¢ch? is exchanged for the 
awatandtchi—a bow and arrows with 
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horsehair suspended from the strings— 
and these are placed on the top of the 
ladder of each kiva. 

In the meantime the altar of the An- 
telope fraternity is set up. This altar 
is a mosaic of different colored sands, 
surrounded with sticks from which 
feathers depend. These latter are bahos 
or prayer sticks, and without them no 
Hopi’s prayer is efficacious. 

The pattern or morzf of the altar is four 
zigzag stripes, which represent the light- 
ning, the symbol of the Antelope frater- 
nity. This symbol suggests to us, what 
we now know to be the fact, that these 
ceremonies have something to do with 
prayers for rain—for the lightning is 
inseparably connected with rain in the 
minds of these people. The careful ob- 
server will note that on this sand altar 
are four zigzags, and that they have two 
different heads to them. These Giffer- 
ences are to represent the male and the 
female lightning. The Hopi sexualizes 
all the forces of Nature. 

The chief of the Antelope fraternity 
at Walpi, and really the directing spirit 
of the whole of the ceremonies, is Wiki, 
a grand old man, who, in any land and 
with any people, would rank as a leader. 
A man of genuine and sterling charac- 
ter, he is beloved by all his own people, 
and by those of the whites who are for- 
tunate enough to know him. I secured 
a photograph of him as he was about to 
enter the kiva on the day of the dance. 
He had the lightning zigzag upon his 
body, as do all the priests of this fra- 
ternity during the performance of the 
open-air ceremony. 

The ceremonies of the Antelope kiva 
for the succeeding days consist of the 
making of bahos, or prayer sticks, cere- 
monial smoking, praying and singing. 
But the profound ritualistic importance 
attached to every act can scarcely be 
estimated by those who have not per- 
sonally seen the ceremonies. The prayer 
sticks are prayed over and consecrated 
at every step in their manufacture, and 
the altar is prayed over and blessed each 
day. Every object used is consecrated 
with elaborate ritual, and the great 
smoke is made by each one solemnly 
participating in the smoking of 6mowth 
(the sacred pipe). The smoke from this 
pipe soon fills the chamber with its 
pleasant fragrance (the tobacco used 
being a weed native to the Hopi re- 
gion), and it is supposed to ascend to 














the heavens and thus provoke the de- 
scent of the rain. 

The songs are sung to the accompani- 
ment of rattling by the priests, and each 
day sixteen songs are rendered. 

During the singing of one day one of 
the priests strikes the floor with a blunt 
instrument, and Wiki explained this to 
me as the sending of a mystic message 
to a member of the Snake-Antelope 
fraternity at far-away Acoma, telling 
him that the ceremonies were now in 
progress and asking him to come. 
Strange to say, eight days later, cer- 
tain Acomas did come, thus giving color 
to the assertion of the Hopi fraternities 
that the Snake Dance once used to be per- 
formed on the glorious pefiol height of 
Acoma, as was briefly stated by Espejo. 

Among other ceremonies one of the 
most important is the smoking upon the 
tipont. The tiponi is a large bunch of 
feathers and is the palladium of the 
fraternity. No altar can be set up with- 
out it, and prayers offered without it, 
during a ceremony, are of no effect. 
The tiponi of the Antelope fraternity is 
seen in the arms of the Oraibi chief priest 
Tubangointiwa. An illustration of the 
superlative importance attached to the 
tiponi is given in the fact that at Oraibi 
the Snake fraternity does not possess 
one. Hence they are unable to set up 
an altar in the kiva as the Snake fra- 
ternity at Walpi does, and they perform 
all their ceremonials and worship before 
their “twin gods of war.” 

It is in the Snake kiva that the 
snake charm liquid is made. In the 
centre of a special altar a basket made 
bya Kohonino Indian is placed. In this 
are dropped some shells, charms, and a 
few pieces of crushed nuts and sticks. 
Then one of the priests, with consider- 
able ritual, pours into the basket from 
north, west, south, east, up, and down 
(the six cardinal points of the Hopi), 
liquid from a gourd vessel. By this time 
all the priests are squatted around the 
basket, chewing something that one of 
the older priests had given them. This 
chewed substance is then placed in the 
liquid of the basket. Water from gourds 
on the roof is also put in. 

Then all is ready for the preparation 
of the charm. Each priest holds in his 
hand the snake whip (a stick to which 
eagle feathers are attached), while the 
ceremonial pipe-lighter, after lighting 
the sacred pipe, hands it to the chief 
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priest, addressing 
him in terms of rela- 
tionship. Smoking 
it in silence, the 
chief puffs the 
smoke into the 
liquid and hands 
it to his neighbor, 
who does the like 
and passes it on. 
All thus participate 
in solemn silence. 

Then the chief 
priest picks up his 
rattle and begins a 
prayer which is as 
fervent as one could 
desire. Shaking the 
rattle, all the priests 
commence to sing 
a weird song in 
rapid time, while 
one of them holds 
upright in the mid- 
dle of the basket a 
black stick, on the 
top of which is tied 
afeather. Moving 
their snake whips to and fro, they sing 
four songs, when one of the chiefs 
picks up all the objects on the altar and 
places them in the basket. 

In a moment the kiva rings with the 
fierce yells of the Hopi war-cry, while 
the priest vigorously stirs the mixture 
in the basket. And the rapid song is 
sung whilethe priest 
stirs and kneads the 
contents of the 
basket with his 
hands. Sacred meal 
is cast into the mix- 
ture, while the song 
sinks to low tones, 
and gradually dies 
away altogether, 
though the quiet 
shaking of the 
rattles and gentle 
tremor of the snake 
whips continue for 
a short time. 

Then there is a 
most painful silence. 
The hush is intense, 
the stillness perfect. 
It is broken by the 
prayer of the chief 
priest, who sprinkles 
more sacred meal 
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into the mixture. Others do the same. 
The liquid is again stirred, and then 
sprinkled to all the cardinal points, and 
the same is done in the air outside, above 
the kiva. 

Then the stirring priest takes some 
white earth, and mixing it with the 
charm ‘liquid, makes white paint which 
he rubs upon the breast, back, cheeks, 
forearms, and legs of the chief priest. 
All the other priests are then likewise 
painted. 

Now there is nothing whatever in this 
liquid that can either charm a snake 
or preserve an Indian from the deadly 
nature of its bite. Even the Hopis 
know that all its virtue is communi- 
cated in the ceremonies I have so im- 
perfectly and inadequately described. 
I make this explanation lest my reader 
assume that there is some subtle poison 
used in this mixture, which, if given to 
the snakes, stupefies them and renders 
them unable to do injury. 

On the mornings of the eighth and 
ninth days eight of the sixteen songs 
are sung before sunrise, and a new and 
dramatic element is introduced. Certain 
persons representing Tiyo, the Snake 
hero from whom the clan is descended, 
and Tcii-a-ma-nya, the Snake virgin, are 
present in the Antelope kiva, together 
with the chief priests and several mem- 
bers of the Snake fraternity with their 
wives and children. 

According to Hopi mythology Tiyo, 
who had a brother and two sisters, was 
wont to sit on the edge of the cliffs of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
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near to where the Little Colorado makes 
its junction with the main river, and 
there brood over the strange fact that 
the waters ever flowed on and never re- 
turned. Where did this volume of water 
find rest? He brooded over the matter 
and questioned his father, until he de- 
termined to go and solve the mystery 
for himself. 

He took a hollow cottonwood tree 
and equipped it with food for a long 
journey ; and his father also prepared 
and instructed him in the purport of 
certain gifts which he was to present to 
the divinities of the underworld, which 
he was assured was the destination of 
the ever-flowing water. When.all was 
ready he floated away. He passed 
through deep canyons, over smooth 
waters and into swift-rushing torrents, 
plunged down cataracts, and for many 
days spun through dangerous whirl- 
pools. 

One day the log stopped and he found 
himself near the home of the Spider 
Woman, she who weaves the clouds 
from which come the rains. She re- 
ceived Tiyo very kindly and urged him 
to enter her home, where she hospita- 
bly entertained him for several days. 

Then she accompanied him to the 
Snake house, urging him to be exceed- 
ingly brave in face of all the dangers he 
would encounter, and gave hima charm 
which would protect him. 

He needed it, for he met Gatdya, the 
great snake, and two great bears which 
would fain bar his way. Butthe charm 
made them harmless, and he was able to 
enter the Snake and Antelope kivas, 
where he found beautiful sand altars 
(similar to those now made by the two 
fraternities); and the chief of the Snake 
Antelope kiva told him he had long 
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been expecting him, and that ere he re- 
turned he would teach him many things. 
Soon Tawa, the Sun, came with his 
beautiful shining shield, and he accept- 
ed the gifts Tiyo made, and took him 
with him through Shi-pa-pu into the 
underworld, where the parent of all 
germs lived. Here also he was well re- 
ceived, and promised that the prayers of 
his people should always be answered. 
And as the Sun took him on his journey 
to the East he informed him that of all 
the gifts he was to take back to his peo- 
ple none would equal the rain-cloud 
which would be given him by the chief 
of the Snake Antelope kiva. 

When he returned to this chief he 
was gladly welcomed and told : “ Here 
we have abundance of corn and rain ; 
in your land there are but little. Do this 
thing and that (recounting the rites of 
the kivas as practiced by the Hopi of 
to-day), and when you display the white 
and black on your bodies the clouds and 
the rain will come.” 

Then the Spider Woman took Tiyo up 
in a basket in which she had placed him 
with a maiden on each side, and sailed 
with him to his home. Tiyo took the 
maidens to his mother’s home, and he 
and his brother soon announced that 
they would wed the maidens. On the 
fifth morning after their arrival Tiyo 
proclaimed that in sixteen days he 
would hold the feast, and that is the 
reason, so the Hopi say, that the Snake 
Dance is announced sixteen days ahead. 
Tiyo and his bride went igto the Ante- 
lope kiva, and his brother with his 
bride into the Snake kiva, where they 
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went through nearly all the ceremonies 
now practiced. 

Then clouds came, and Snake people 
from the underworld came and ate corn 
pollen in the kivas. New groups came 
thus daily, and each morning they were 
found in the valley changed into snakes. 

On the ninth morning the Snake 
women (Tiyo’s and his brother’s brides) 
said: “Go out and catch the Elder 
Brothers (the snakes), and wash them 
and dance with them.” And this was 
done, and the snakes then returned to 
the underworld, carrying the petitions 
of the people. 

This, in brief, is the narrative as re- 
lated by the present chief, according to 
Dr. Fewkes, and I have heard a similar 
story, with variations, several times. 

Hence all the ceremonies of the kiva 
and the concluding dance are undoubt- 
edly a prayer for rain, and all the rites 
below are performed mainly because 
they were commanded by the Elders, 
and are supposed to have rain-making 
powers. 

The secrecy with which they are per- 
formed can also be understood from this 
crude narrative. They were secured by 
Tiyo with great difficulty; they are sanc- 
tified by antiquity, and the fact that 
they have been efficacious in bringing 
rain through all the ages. Hence they 
must not be treated lightly, or the 
knowledge -allowed to get into the 
minds of those who would profane it. 

Everything, therefore, is done de- 
cently and in order, and this explains 
the great repugnance the Snake and 
Antelope fraternities have to allowing 
strangers to witness the secret rites of 
the kivas. It accounts also for the 
tender handling of the snakes, which 
are in absolute reality, to them, their 
blood brothers. To slay them would 
be to commit murder; indeed a snake 
is never even hurt by a Hopi. He is 
an Elder Brother, to be treated with 
kindness and hospitality. 

And here also is the explanation of 
the singular rite of washing the snakes, 
which I have four times witnessed. 
These Elder Brothers cannot enter 
into the rites unless they are made 
ceremonially pure. They are unable 
to wash themselves, so the Younger 
Brothers must do it for them. 

But before I describe this most thrill- 
ing secret ceremonial let me tell of the 
propitiation of the Spider Woman, and 
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the method by which the snakes are 
caught. 

One morning the, chief Antelope 
priest left the kiva with great solem- 
nity, bearing with him a number of 
bahos he had made with extra care. I 
followed him and found him depositing 
them at the shrine of the Spider 
Woman. He explained to me that, as 
this mythical personage weaves the 
clouds, she must be propitiated, or no 
rain can come; hence the prayers he 
offers to her. 

The chief priest of the Snake frater- 
nity at Walpi until last year was Kopeli, 
a Hopi well known and revered by 
many white men. Kopeli, though a 
young man, was a born leader, and to 
him is undoubtedly largely owing the 
dramatic rendition of the Snake Dance 
at Walpi during late years. His death 
was a great misfortune in many re- 
spects, and the cause of ethnological 
science has lost in him one who was of 
considerable service. His brother was 
elected to succeed him. 

Under the direction of the chief priest 
the catching of the snakes takes place. 
Prayers are offered in the kiva that 
none of the Elder Brothers may do in- 
jury to their Younger Brothers. Then 


with a sack of sacred meal, a hoe, a 
small buckskin bag, and a snake whip 
the priests start out for the hunt. 
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Descending to the valley 
they go to where the snakes 
are generally to be found, and 
there, with reverent prayers, 
begin the search. Assoon as 
asnake is seen heis sprinkled 
with sacred meal and ad- 
dressed in terms of family 
relationship. Then, if e 
shows a disposition tocoil and 
strike, the snake whip is 
brought into play. He is 
gently stroked and talked to, 
and as soon as he feels the 
tickling of the feathers arid 
uncoils, the priest, with a dart 
of great rapidity, stoops and 
picks him up and inserts him 
in the bag brought for that 
purpose. 

For four days this gather- 
ing of the Elder Brothers. 
takes place,one day the search 
being to the north, another to 
the west, a third to the south, 
and the fourth to the east. 
During this search those Hopi who are 
not members of the Snake or Antelope 
clan, are careful not to look upon either 
priests or snakes, lest serious injury 
should come to them, and, worse still, 
the prayers offered be of no effect in 
producing the rain. 

At noon of the ninth day’s ceremonies 
the washing of the snakes takes place 
in the Snake kiva. 

At a given time the chief priest of the 
Snake fraternity, with several of his as- 
sistants, squat around a large bowl full 
of water, brought from a spring sup- 
posed to possess special virtues. The 
kiva is some fifteen or sixteen feet 
square, and its only light is gained 
through the ladder hatchway from 
above. At one end of the room is the 
sand altar, and at the other are the ollas 
or jars containing the snakes. Twomen 
hand the snakes to the priests. The 
main part of the floor of the kiva is 
taken up by the priests, some thirty, 
all told. In the centre of this number I 
was permitted to take my place. 

After a prayer the rattles were gently 
shaken and asong was begun in very soft 
tones. At the same time the priests 
who had charge of the snakes brought 
two to each of the priests whosa around 
the bowl. As the writhing, wriggling 
reptiles were dipped into the water 
again and again, the song increased in 
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power until it was at double forte. Then, 
without a word of warning, the washing 
priests threw the snakes over our heads 
upon the altar at the other end of the 
room. As they did so, half the singers 
burst out into a blood-curdling yell, six 
times repeated, “Ow! ow! ow! ow! 
ow! ow!” ‘The scene and noise were 
startling in the extreme. 

Ina moment all was still again. More 
snakes were brought, washed, thrown, 
and the shouting was repeated; and this 
continued until from 150 to 200 snakes 
were washed and thrown upon the altar. 
There they were stirred into the sacred 
sand and among the bahos, in order, as 
one of the priests told me, that they 
might become sanctified. 

When all were washed, all the priests 
save one went home to prepare for the 
evening ceremony. The snakes were 
allowed to become quiescent. 

At sunset the concluding ceremonies 
begin. For hours the crowds of Hopi, 
Navaho, Apache, and white spectators 
have been assembling, and the house- 
tops are covered with them. 

Suddenly all eyes are directed toward 
the Antelope kiva. The chief priest of 
the Antelopes, followed by all the others, 
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ascends the ladder. They form in line 
and then march to the dance plaza where 
a bower of cottonwood branches stands, 
called the kisi, inside which the ollas 
containing the snakes are placed. 

After circling in front of the kisi, the 
priests line up before it, and sing and 
pray, awaiting the coming of the Snake 
priests. When these come from their 
kiva they do likewise, and then line 
up facing the Antelopes. After a few 
minutes’ singing and praying the hand- 
ling of the snakes begins. The Snake 
priests divide into groups of three, called 
respectively the carrier, the hugger, and 
the gatherer. The carrier receives from 
the warrior priest inside of the kisi a 
writhing snake, which he immediately 
places in his mouth,the head to the left, 
the body wriggling down to the right. 

And this is the portion of the dance 
that has been so distorted and untruth- 
fully described. When the priest re- 
ceives the snake, the hugger places his 
arms around the neck of the carrier, and, 
in a most dignified manner, these two, 
followed by the gatherer, amble or 
prance or dance around the plaza. At 
one place a line of matrons, in another, 
of girls, stand ready with baskets full of 











Throwing the Snakes into the Circle of Sacred Meal. 
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After the Ceremony. 


sacred meal to sprinkle snakes and dan- 
cers. 

When the carrier has borne his snake 
about two-thirds of the circuit he 
throws it to the ground, and it is now 
the duty of the gatherer to advance and 
pick it up. Generally there is no trouble 
in doing this, but, now and again, a rat- 
tle-snake coils and prepares to strike. 
Then the snake-whip comes into play, 
and the priest, tickling the snake with 
it, makes him uncoil and seek to escape. 
He is then easily picked up. 


A SONG OF 





This round of carrying 
snakes, throwing them to 
the ground, and picking 
them up, continues until 
all the snakes are brought 
from the kisi, the Antelope 
priests the while remaining 
in line and singing. 

Then the Snake chief 
priest makes a circle of 
the sacred meal, and at his 
signal, all the priests ad- 
vance towards it and throw 
the reptiles they are car- 
rying into it. Prayers are 
said over them, sacred meal 
and water sprinkled over 
them, and then, like a flash, 
the Snake priests dart upon them, 
grabbing in their hands all they can 
pick up, and, rushing down the steep 
trails into the valley, there deposit their 
Elder Brothers, kneel down and pray 
over them, and then return to their 
kiva. 

Here they drink large quantities of an 
emetic for purposes of ceremonial inter- 
nal purification, and when this emetic 
has accomplished its work the rites of 
the Snake Dance in that village for the 
next two years have come to an end. 





SUMMER. 
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I AM the child of the sunny skies, 
The life that was born of spring, 
Come into the heart of glen and mere 

And the soul of everything. 
I hurry the sap of hazel boughs 

To the promised nuts of brown, 
And I draw the doubled oak limbs up, 


And I drill the rootlets down. 





I blush in the pippin’s cheek of red, 
I glow in the pink of peach ; 
I give my hand to the fern and vine, 
And I give my heart to each. 
I lift my eyes when the gentian lifts 
Her eye of a magic blue, 
| And when the poppy speaks of rain 


I tell of the tempest, too. 








The miracle gift of life am I, 
The birth of the bud and seed, 
The thought that opens the timid rose, 
The laughter that rocks the reed ; 
An undertow in the summer sea 
Of daisies that dip and nod, 
And the beauty mark of centuries 


In the handiwork of God. 











Witt 
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By Caspar Whitney. 








This is the season in which 


it is unlawful 


to kill or have in possession quail, grouse, 


pheasant, prairie chicken, partridge, woodcock, plover, snipe, wild fowl, or deer. Restaurants which serve 


this game are liable to legal prosecution and fine; and people who eat it abet the work of the 


game butchers and defeat the efforts sportsmen throughout the country are making to provide need- 


ful protection for our game birds and animals. 


It has been a season of 
remarkable activity in 
protective legislation for 
game—fur and feather ; 
and nothing has emphasized the tre- 
mendous gain made in this worthy 
cause so much as the dawn of an intelli- 
gent understanding of the subject at 
Washington among the nation’s law- 
makers. To acertain extent each State 
must work out its own salvation in the 
matter of game protection and forest 
preservation, but there is a point beyond 
which local officials are powerless and 
where the National Government can 
render the valuable aid it has hitherto 
withheld. 

There must in fact be national co- 
operation if the protective measures are 
to be carried out as completely as the 
situation demands ; and there can never 
be co-operation until in Congress there 
is genuine sympathy with the objects 
sought. It is the apparent creation of 
that sympathetic understanding at the 
Capitol which gives hope of great re- 
sults in the present year. 

To the Hon. John F. Lacey, of Iowa, 
therefore,sportsmenowe unfeigned grat- 
itude, not alone for the splendid bill he 
successfully championed through Con- 
gress, but for the liberal education 
on the subject of bird and animal life 
needs, given members of the House of 
Representatives during the course of 
his eloquent and convincing plea for 
game protection. 

That the instruction was not unneeded 
may be judged by the various questions 
put to Mr. Lacey by members of the 
House. One distinguished gentleman 
wished to know “ What kind of a bird 
is the mongoose anyway?” 


National 
Support in 
Game Protection. 


It is certain that in the in- 
9 . 

Mr. Lacey’s terest of game protection 
Strong Bill, 4 bill has not been before 
Congress of such importance as Mr. 
Lacey’s, the purpose of which is “to 
enlarge the powers of the Department 
of Agriculture, prohibit the transpor— 
tation by interstate commerce of game 
killed in violation of local laws and 
other purposes.” ae 

Literally the amended principal sec- 
tion of the Act will read, if the Senate 
acts in sympathy with the House and 
with a righteous cause,— 

Sec. 5. That all dead bodies,or parts thereof, 
of any foreign game animals, or game or song 
birds, the importation of which is prohibited, 
or the dead bodies, or parts thereof, of any wild 
game animals, or game or song birds, trans 

orted into any State or Territory, or remain- 
ing therein for use, consumption, sale, or stor- 
age therein, shall upon arrival in such State or 
Territory be subject to the operation and effects 
of the laws of such State or Territory enacted 
in the exercise of its police powers, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though such 
animals or birds had been produced in such 
State or Territory, and shall not be exempt 
therefrom by reason of being introduced there- 
in in original packages or otherwise. This Act 
shall not prevent the importation, transporta- 
tion or sale of birds or bird plumage manufac~ 
tured from the feathers of barnyard fowl. 


Now the strength of this bill is its: 
unflinching grappling with the com- 
mercial side of the question, which; 
after all, is the vital one. So long as 
dealers are permitted to sell game in the 
close season, all the laws and all the 
wardens in Christendom will not be: 
sufficient to stop the killing of game 
out of season. Laws which permit deal- 
ers to sell birds after the legal season 
for shooting them has closed are an 
actual menace rather than a service. 

Mr. Lacey’s bill conveys a twofold 
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blessing ; it protects the game and soft- 
ens the consequences of average State 
legislation. 

, Hitherto dealers have very 
The Dealers profitably employed the in- 

Fence.” consistency of State laws 
and the importation privileges as a le- 
gitimate screen behind which to con- 
duct illegitimate traffic. For example: 
In New York the present law permits 
dealers to sell imported grouse during 
the State’s close season; the result is that 
while a Scotch grouse may be hung out- 
side the shop, certainly ninety per cent. of 
those sold over the counter have ‘been 
killed in New York. 

It is perfectly plain to all thinking 
men that the only practical way of in- 
suring protection for game is to abso- 
lutely prohibit the sale of it, regardless 
of whence it comes, in each State from 
ithe beginning to the ending of the close 
season in that State. The dealers’ loop- 
hole has been the one through which 
the greatest percentage of illegitimate- 
ly-killed game has foundescape. It is, 
perhaps, the one which most threatens 
athe safe-guarding of game birds. So 
long as dealers can sell, pot-hunters will 
kill ; and dealers can sell to certain kinds 
of people, so long as they are supplied 
by the pot hunters. 

There is a class of small-minded crea- 
tures, chiefly to be found in large cities, 
who fancy their familiarity with the cus- 
toms of polite society would be ques- 
tioned if they failed to include a bird on 
their dinner menu, whatever the time of 
the year, and even though the bird be 
the tasteless relic of the cold-storage 
warehouse. But that class is yearly 
growing much smaller—sportsmen are 
spreading intelligence as well as the 
sporting spirit. 

} ,. But an equally important 
Nefarious Traffic eben of Mr. one 
= bill deals with the slaugh- 
Inter-StateGame. ter of out-of-season birds 
in one State to supply the market in 
another State where their sale is toler- 
ated. Wesee the harmful working of 
this traffic chiefly in the Southern States, 
where entire districts have been literally 
swept of their quail. Georgia, for in- 
stance, has most excellent laws for the 
protection of its insectivorous and game 
birds ; yet pot-hunters set and trap quail 
contrary to the local law, pack them in 
boxes and ship to States that permit the 
Sale of out-of-season game. This is done 


secretly, of course, but it could be ex- 
posed and punished if such strange in- 
consistencies did not exist in State laws. 
Legislation has long been sought to stop 
this destroying trade in game birds and 
deer killed in defiance of State laws. 

Only through an Act touching inter- 
State commerce and therefore by the 
means of national legislation, could such 
traffic be reached. Mr. Lacey’s bill aids 
and does not interfere with State legisla- 
tion. It carefully avoids all conflicts of 
such a character. It protects only such 
game as is protected by the local laws. 
It begins when the gameis loaded upon 
the cars to be shipped outside of the 
State in which it was killed. It pro- 
hibits inter-State commerce in the game 
locally protected. It takes nothing from 
the powers of the State, but on the other 
hand, it carries out the spirit of the lo- 
cal laws and gives protection at points 
presently unguarded. 

It means, in a word, that the State will 
have the support of the National Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law. It is pro- 
tection in the broadest sense, and on a 
feasible, intelligent plan. It means, too, 
that the future of protection rests more 
than ever with the State legislatures. 
Whatever laws they make to save the 
game, the Federal Government stands 
ready to back them. 

It is the greatest achievement in the 
history of game-protection legislation. 

But there are other features in 


= the Lacey bill bearing signifi- 
is€ ~~ cantly on the general subject 
Provisions. 


of game and bird protection. 
One of the clauses provides for an en- 
largement of the power and duties of 
the Department of Agriculture, so as to 
“include the preservation, distribution, 
introduction, and restoration of game 
birds and other wild birds.” This means 
that by purchase and subsequent distri- 
bution there may be restoration of birds 
which, in various parts of the United 
States, have become scarce or extinct. 
Another provision will regulate the in- 
troduction of American and foreign 
birds or animals in localities where they 
have not heretofore existed. This means 
there will be no importation of birds 
like the English sparrow or starling, or 
animals such as, for example, the rabbit 
or mongoose, which are harmful to na- 
tive agriculture or bird and animal life. 

The significance of this national legis- 
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lation is no doubt only half appreciated 
by the average reader. He views it 
perhaps as part and parcel of the rou- 
tine work of the session, but in real- 
ity it is the beginning of a new and 
enlightened era in protective legisla- 
tion. It means that one of these days 
when we have a President who is more 
of a sportsman and less of a politician 
there will be created a—national game 
protector let us call him for want of a 
better name at the moment—who will 
serve the protective interests of wild 
bird and animal life, just as Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief Forester, now so ably 
supervises the work for the preserva- 
tion of our forest lands. 

The best interests of game protection 
demand such an official ; one who will 
labor incessantly to bring about uni- 
formity in State game laws—similarity 
of State open and close seasons—gen- 
eral prohibition of spring duck-shooting, 
and to spread among State legislators a 
more intelligent coneeption of the sig- 
nificance of game protection to the in- 
dustrial and economical life ofthe people. 
Quite the most important 


~e question before sportsmen 
“s just now concerns spring 
Shooting. 


duck - shooting. Reports 
from the various sections of the country 
indicate a gradual lessening of the prac- 
tice, but the number of ducks diminishes 
yet more rapidly, and there is great fear 
that, unless stopped by law, spring 
shooting will outlive the wild fowl. 

There are many men who shoot ducks 
in the spring and resent an imputation 
against their sportsmanship; there are 
those who argue their sportsmanship 
unquestionable so long as they keep lit- 
erally within the letter of the law; there 
are others who maintain that no harm re- 
sults fromshooting migratory birdsin the 
springtime, or wild fowl on salt waters. 

There are many and specious argu- 
ments used by those who kill ducks in 
spring. Half of these are advanced by 
the men who are best described as 
weakly good, 2. ¢., who really mean to 
be sportsmen, and are sportsmen in a 
mild, unlearned sort of way; and the 
other half are put forth by that class 
whose sporting excursions are actuated 
by a desire to go out and kill some- 
thing. 

Life is too short to discuss separately 
the several arguments advanced to ex- 
cuse spring duck-shooting. I shall sim- 
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ply set down some facts here which 
speak for themselves and cannot be 
confuted. 

Very careful and learned 
What Spring inquiry by the New York 
Duck-Shooting Zobdlogical Society and by 

Has Done. other similar organizations 
of sportsmen has disclosed the fact that 
within the past dozen years the de- 
crease in wild water fowl and in shore 
birds has been fifty per cent.! Let it be 
borne in mind by those not in accord 
with my sentiments that these figures 
are arrived at by painstaking and intel- 
ligent computation. 

Now the question properly follows, 
what has caused this tremendous de- 
crease? Not disease, not a change of 
habitat, not domestication, but shoot- 
ing. It is true, of course, that autumn 
shooting has had a share in the terrible 
slaughter visited upon ducks in recent 
years, and is, therefore, somewhat re- 
sponsible for the decrease. But it is also 
true, as has been proven more than once 
and in several different directions, that 
game of any kind shot under reasonable 
restriction in autumn or the legitimate 
season can hold its own, 2. ¢., the losses 
of the autumn are repaired naturally 
in the following spring breeding season. 

The great decrease in wild fowl life 
is explained, therefore, by there being no 
respite from shooters in the breeding 
season and at a time when all other 
game birds are exempt by law from 
persecution. 

Illogical It is absurd to distinguish, as 
Pn. some spring shooters of other- 
wise excellent natural tend- 
encies pretend to do, between months 
and localities in the springtime. The 
contention, for example, that ducks may, 
with sportsmanly and humane propriety, 
be shot in March or in April, before the 
actual mating has begun, or on salt 
water as distinguished from fresh, is 
simply trivial and entirely unsupport- 
able. The literal truth, as any one may 
discover by experiment, isthat the female 
duck carries embryonic eggs so early as 
March; and that therefore every female 
duck killed means a decrease in wild fowl 
life of anywhere from six toa dozen. 

But, for the sake of still further driv- 
ing homethetruthful result of thisspring 
shooting business, suppose the female 
had no eggs at the time she was killed, 
as many men assert to excuse their 
spring shooting. Suppose she had not 
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mated. So long as she is killed, what 
difference does it make whether she had 
eggs or not? The fact remains that the 
otherwise natural increase of the fowl is 
prevented just the same. 

The crime of spring shooting lies in 
its slaughter of the female, which yearly 
keeps lessening the wild fowl’s natural 
means of increase, and of supplying the 
places of those killed in the autumn. 

It is to this cause that the great de- 
crease in ducks is directly attributable. 
There is no argument that can be 
brought forward to excuse the killing of 
wild fowl or of any wild bird or wild 
animal, not vermin or pest, in the spring- 
time; and the menwho do so are deluding 
themselves, some wilfully, others un- 
wittingly, with the belief that it can be 
done in onewayor anotherwithout harm- 
ful results. Because, however or wher- 
ever you shoot in spring the result is the 
same—v7zz., death of the mother bird. 

There is no way in which, or any wa- 
ters or any section where, duck can 
be killed in the spring without bring- 
ing a charge of unsportsmanly conduct 
against the offender and disaster irre- 
trievable upon the ducks, 

Migratory game birds— 


Prohibitive Law @™MOng Which the chief 
Required. sufferers from _ spring 


shooting have been duck 
and snipe—cannot be said to be the prop- 
erty of any one State, as may be af- 
firmed of quail and grouse and others. 
Therefore a law should be enacted by 
Congress prohibiting spring shooting in 
every State and Territory of the United 
States. 

Surely the situation is sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant national legislation, for 
there can be no doubt that unless spring 
shooting is abandoned absolutely, the 
day is not far distant when ducks will 
become as scarce as wild pigeon. 

ThevariousState laws touching spring 
shooting are in the majority of cases en- 
tirely insufficient, and in the case of the 
most important Eastern States are dis- 
tinctly bad. 

For example, Maine, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
permit spring shooting up to May rst. 
The very Statesin which we should nat- 
urally expect the most enlightenment, 
exhibit the least. This is due, of course, 
to the preponderance on the game com- 
missions of the politician, who has more 
interest in his friends, the pot-hunters 


and dealers, than in the survival of bird 
life. Herein New York, with Governor 
Roosevelt and his recently appointed 
commission in office, we confidently ex- 
pect spring shooting tobe soon forbidden. 

Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
and Maryland show some slight im- 
provement, their close season beginning 
April 15th. Virginia, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Utah, North Carolina, and the 
District of Columbia probibit shooting 
from April tst, and are therefore a bit 
better. Florida and California, with 
March 1st, and Texas, with March 15th, 
as the beginning of the close season, are 
a further improvement. 


But the only real close 

No Open seasons prem offer the 
Spring Months. jroper protection to mi- 
gratory wild fowl are those of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Vermont, which 
begin January 1st, and of Rhode Island 
and Michigan, which start from Febru- 
ary rst. 

What these last-named States have 
done all can aceomplish, if the proper 
intelligence and sportsmanship prompt 
their respective legislators and Gov- 
ernors, 

Meantime it is the duty of every man 
who has humane and economic instincts 
to not only himself stop spring shooting, 
but to urge similar action by such of 
his friends as also offend and to exert 
all his influence toward the enactment 
of legislation for the same beneficent 
purpose. 

But really what is needed is a na- 

tional bill, and if the Hon. John Lacey 
will father one, I am sure it will achieve 
success equal to that prohibiting inter- 
State commerce in dead game, which he 
has just triumphantly carried through 
at Washington. 
I have been lately asked to de- 
fine sportsmanship—to explain 
what is meant by the sporting 
spirit. Though somewhat sur- 
prised, perhaps, at the need of such ex- 
planation, it is pleasant at least to note 
the desire to learn the tenets of sports- 
manship and the spreading wish to live 
up to such a standard. 

Sportsman is a word only half under- 
stood. Popularly it is believed suitably 
employed when applied to any man 
who shoots, fishes, rides, hunts, or de- 
votes himself more or less assiduously 
to one or another of the various forms 
of sport. It may be correctly used in 


Sporting 
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that sense ; frequently it is, 1 am happy 
to say. 

But it by no means follows that a man 
who does one or all of these things is 
necessarily a sportsman ; he may be an 
athlete, or a shooter, or a hunter, or an 
oarsman, or a football player, and yet 
have none of the instincts of the sports- 
man. 

On the other hand, a man may not 
devote himself to any form of sport at 
any time, and yet have the unmistakable 
attributes which stand for sportsman- 
ship. 

Be it understood that, shorn of the 
outward and visible signs of sport, the 
sportsman is simply a fair-minded, 
manly -acting, outspoken, courteous 
gentleman—and I mean gentleman in 
the sense that implies natural instinct, 
not clothes and general outward appear- 
ance. Many a good sportsman I have 
known in cowhide boots and with a 
somewhat limited vocabulary. 

Coming to technical definitions, how- 
ever, there are four attributes essential 
to sportsmanship—frst, sport for sport's 
sake ; second, fair play; third, playing 
the game out; fourth, courtesy to a 
worthy adversary. 

The sporting spirit implies not only 
fair play in one’s own game, but a de- 
sire to promote it in the games of 
others. It demands that the chances of 
all be equal; it would as soon think of 
shooting a sitting bird as killing ducks 
in the springtime, or as killing the fe- 
male of any wild game animal, or as 
secretly securing the longer sword. 

It is the sporting spirit which prompts 
adventure, makes one’s blood tingle with 
expectancy on facing dangerous big 
game, and that sends men up and over 
desperately defended trenches. 

It is the moral uplifting which comes 
from fair play even to the beasts of the 
forests and the birds of the air. It is 
the exhilaration of a contest of wits 
—yours against your quarry’s. It is the 
thrill of honorable contest. It is living. 
A Seventy-foot It has a to _— that 

a year which provides no 

iad eee. contest for the America's 
Cup is written down by the newspapers 
as an “off-year” in racing. But I am 
not so sure that in reality “ off-years ” 
are not the most satisfactory to the 
yachtsmen. Certainly, interest is more 
diversified, and opportunities are afford- 
ed for home general development which 
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are not possible during a season of 
international racing. 

Several things are happening this 
year to make it exceptional among 
yachting seasons—notably the establish- 
ment of a seventy-foot sloop class—by 
all odds the best of the large single- 
stick division. 

It has been said that these seventies 
are to be used in trying out models 
for the next Cup defender. No doubt 
the impression is not without foun- 
dation, but we should rather that it 
meant the next defender is to be actual- 
ly a seventy. 

When Sir Thomas Lipton challenged 
for the 4merica’s Cup year before last, 
it was solely out of respect to the wishes 
of the New York Yacht Club in gen- 
eral, and to the owners of Defender in 
particular, that he named a ninety. 
Lipton’s own preference was for a sev- 
enty-footer, but he deferred to the 
desires of his opponents, with rare 
sportsmanship. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 1901 
it should be Lipton’s turn, if he again 
challenges, to choose the size of the 
challenger, and we sincerely hope 
his preference still remains for the 
seventy. 

There is nothing in the ninety-foot 
yacht which cannot be developed in one 
of twenty feet less water-line length 
On the other hand, the ninety is enor- 
mously expensive to build, and to sail ; 
and is utterly useless after the Cup race. 
The seventy commends itself not only 
by reason of less initial cost and less ex- 
pense of running, but because it is a 
practical racing yacht which may be 
put in commission annually without 
having a millionaire owner, and will 
serve to give us a racing class of big 
single-stickers. 

There is no denying that the real sport 
of yacht-racing in recent years has been 
supplied by the small boats, which is 
perhaps partly attributable to a lack of 
large ones, and partly to the sport-giv- 
ing qualities of the smaller racers. Yet 
with so much capital invested in yachts, 
it is regrettable from every viewpoint 
that there should not have been a filling 
of classes already started. For half a 
dozen seasons we have had scarcely ever 
more than a couple of modern boats in 
any one of the larger classes, and even 
that showing only in a very few scat- 
tered divisions. 
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Unless Englandspeedily 

The Boer War ets the Seve wer ot on 
e and hess hands, there is strong 
America’s” Cup. probablity that after all 
we shall have no America’s cup race in 
1g01. The feeling among British yachts- 
men is somewhat opposed to arranging 
for a sporting event of such national sig- 
nificance so long as England is involved 
in a war that is draining both the 
country’s treasure and its best blood; 
and Sir Thomas Lipton will very prop- 
erly respect public sentiment. 

Should the end come in South Africa 
suddenly, as it is very likely to do, and 
shortly, Sir Thomas’s]} challenge will 
arrive in due season; but if hostilities 
are carried beyond the summer, it is 
doubtful if another challenger will be 
seen in American waters next year. 

: It is altogether a happy 
No Professionals sion that chet shout be 
Need Apply. such activity in the build- 


ing of the small ‘boat, since it is the- 


racer par excellence, and the school 
whence graduates the real Corinthian 
sailorman. For that very reason there 
should be a decided distinction on the 
club prize list between the winning 
boats handled by amateurs and those 
sailed by professionals. 

Some clubs I note are going so far as 
to entirely bar small boats sailed by pro- 
fessional skippers, and I unhesitatingly 
indorse their action. I hope the next 
step in yachting will be to completely 
eliminate cash prizes from the small- 
boat classes, where there is really not 
the smallest excuse for them. 

In the large classes, racing for cash is, 
to the sportsman’s mind, as profession- 
alizing as rowing for cash, or boxing for 
cash, or competing in any game for dol- 
lars. But it is traditional, however, in 
yachting, where it is claimed the win- 
nings, in a measure, offset the heavy 
expenses. Still there is no actual need 
of it, and yacht-racing for money ought 
to be stopped, as should also trapshoot- 
ing for a purse by so-called amateurs. 

These are inconsistencies which 
should be straightened out some day in 
yachting, generally, but they should be 
instantly put aside from all small-boat 
racing, and now, in the beginning of the 
sport, is the time to take the initiative. 

The There is good reason for the 
Sport-giving very considerable recent 
Small Boat. growth of small-boat racing, 
and it will continue so long as the sport 


is conducted on fair stable rules, and the 
racing machine pure and simple is not 
permitted to drive the average owner 
out of racing existence. 

Rule committees have unquestionably 
exhibited too much fickleness for the 
good of the sport, which cannot thrive if 
a new basis is to be put forth annually. 
Mistakes of this character have been 
made on Long Island Sound and around 
Boston, but it looks now as if a final 
adjustment had been reached. 

At all events there is great activity in 
small-boat designing. From many direc- 
tions comes news of fleets of raceabouts 
and knockabouts that are building ; 
while several clubs are fathering one-de- 
sign classes, which, while not so good, 
perhaps, as a number of boats built toa 
given measurement, are yet all indica- 
tions of the trend of the yachting times. 
They all proclaim the present populari- 
ty of the small boats. 

Avoid the ne — knockabout 
Racing Machine. came, if I mistake not, 
from the Eastern Yacht 
Club, of Boston, and with no bow- 
sprit and 500 square feet of canvas, 
was somewhat after the lines of the 
famous and seaworthy Cape Cod cat. 
The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Club prac- 
tically adopted the Eastern type for its 
one-design class several years ago, but 
added fifty square feet to the sail area. 
The raceabout in ’98 was an evolution 
of the knockabout, and added another 
fifty feet, making 600 in all, as well as 
a short (thirty inches outboard) bow- 
sprit. 

And thus we have the model of to- 
day, which, if they are wise, yachting 
legislators will permit to remain as it is, 
for some time to come. 

Above all they must guard jealously 
against the inroads of the purely racing 
machine. 

The Seawanhaka Club is always ex- 
erting its influence in the upbuilding of 
an amateur sailorman class, and the 
present season shows no relaxation in 
this direction, or in the one which points 
to good general racing as distinguished 
from that of special types of racing ma- 
chines. 

Canoeing If an object lesson is needed to 
Revival, CONVince small-boat legislators 

of the unwisdom in allowing 
the racing machine to get the upper 
hand, it can be furnished by the present 
condition of canoeing. 
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Here is a sport than which none bet- 
ter, or more wholesome, is to be had. 
There has never been a question of 
professionalism throughout its long his- 
tory. It is and has always been a game 
for sportsmen. Yet, for half a dozen 
years it has languished, because it could 
not survive the unnatural conditions left 
by the racing machine. . 

In plain language, the sliding-seat- 
bath-tub-cockpit racing machine injured 
canoe racing, and came very near de- 
priving the sport of all life. 

I remember well when the excitement 
of the first sliding seat swept through 
the canoeing camps, and found many 
converts. It was thought to be a great 
thing; and so it was; but it was the, be- 
ginning of an evolution which finally 
produced aracing machine so expensive 
and so complicated as to eliminate the 
elements of good sport, and make of 
racing an absorbing life pursuit. 

‘Twas the old story told over again ; 
the story that has killed every game 
in which men engage for sport, rather 
than to make a business of winning. 

There have been endless discussions as 
to ways and means of restoring life to 
canoeing. There have been frequent at- 
tempts at reform in the matter of racing 
rules; but nothing has up to now come 
of it, except a determination on the part 
ofa considerable number of the Ameri- 
can Canoeing Association members this 
season to institute a crusade. 

I understand this final move is to be 
set in motion during the encampment in 
August, and every sportsman wishes it 
unqualified success. 

There is no doubt that a full attend- 
ance, and a stiff backbone, will enable 
the friends of canoeing to carry through 
the needed reforms, 

Nothing has been more 


ee pleasing than the spring ac- 
ctivity in tivity of lacrosse, one of the 
Lacrosse. 


very best in all the long list 
of games. It is exceedingly strange 
that with such quality to recommend it 
there should be solittle play among col- 
lege men, and still stranger that the 
Spectacular elements of the game have 
not attracted spectators to a greater ex- 
tent. The truth is that, in their respect- 
ive seasons, baseball and football ab- 
sorb so much of the time and thought 
of the athletically inclined as to leave 
very little room for any other game. 
At the smaller colleges— athletically 


speaking—Johns Hopkins, Stevens, Le- 
high, etc.—lacrosse has long had a meas- 
ure of the popularity it merits, but at 
the larger universities the game has had 
only a desultory existence. 

This spring there has come unusual, 
and, it must be acknowledged, unex- 
pected activity. Teams have been placed 
in the field by Harvard, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia, and there is 
hope by those especially concerned that 
this may lead to teams at Yale and 
Princeton. Thus far Johns Hopkins 
continues to show the greatest skill. 

Nothing better could happen to uni- 
versity sport than that lacrosse should 
attain general vogue. The bane of 
American college sport is the concen- 
tration of undergraduate endeavor in 
one or two directions. We need more 
games to relieve the intensity which 
now characterizes play on the football 
and baseball fields. It would be well if 
we could introduce Association football 
also, asplendid game from every point 
of view. At all events, however, let. 
lacrosse, which has finally attained a 
bare foothold, be encouraged to the very 
fullest extent. There are few games so 
excellent for all-round development and. 
skillful manceuvering—and none better 
—not even the favorite football. 

Hore f The fencing season, which 

ope '0F closed April 29th, with the finals 
Fencing- in the championship tourna- 
ment, has been altogether an unprece- 
dented one—in the number of tourneys; 
and in the average quality of perform- 
ance. Yet no credit can be given the 
Amateur Fencers’ League, which is the 
official head of the sport in America, It 
is a pity so excellent a game should have: 
had such consistently stupid manage- 
ment. 

That fencing exists despite its ineffi- 
cient guardians indicates its intrinsic 
merit. Its life has never been altogether 
free of embarrassment in this country, 
and at the beginning of the past winter- 
it seemed as if it must finally succumb. 
Dissolution of the Cleveland A. C. and 
of the Boston Fencing Club, abandon- 
ment of the sport at the Racquet Club, 
and dependence on a league of no espec- 
ial initiative, seemed a combination too 
depressing to survive. 

But, contrary to expectations, the sea- 
son, as I have said, was the best in some 
years, for which, no doubt, the activity, 
of the colleges is partly responsible. 
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It was eminently fitting 


Merited o. 9 
' : _ that Fitzhugh Townsend 
‘Championship <hould have been awarded 
Honors, 


the championship in foils, 
for his work showed him to be in a 
class by himself and a really fine blade. 
There has been some improvement in 
fencing form within very recent years, 
and several new candidates have come 
forward, two of whom, at least —W. D. 
and C, Lyon—are sure to stand at the 
top one of these days. W. D. Lyon 
not only won his way to the cham- 
pionship finals, but secured third place 
in the foils and first honors in the duel- 
ing swords. With the exception of the 
leaders, however, the general idea of 
position appears to be as hazy as ever. 
The majority seem familiar only with 
the rudiments—straight lunging and a 


great deal of the appe/, or floor stamp- * 


ing, which has not been tolerated in the 
best schools of fence for years. 

‘Then there was the same old rushing 
together for a single attack, and cessa- 
tion of work immediately after the one 
lunge. As for the rzposte, with the ex- 
ception of Townsend, who invariably 
scored, I did not note it employed dur- 
ing the evening. 

But the League committee’s arrange- 
ments were hopelessly bad. To begin 
with, the events were given no publicity. 
The rules were arbitrarily changed dur- 
ing the course of the tournament, com- 
petitors being permitted to qualify for 
the finals who had not earned the 
required percentage of points. Three 
judges were often allowed instead of 
five as called for. Out-of-town com- 
petitors went away disgusted with the 
arrangements, and with the local club 
cliques who considered their own suc- 
cess above the good of the sport. 

The dueling sword work was fair, 
but the sabre contestants showed slight 
knowledge of the weapon’s possibilities, 
especially in the use of the point. The 
fencer who was awarded first in this 
class won only one out of three bouts 
in the qualifying preliminaries, and yet 
was allowed to compete in the finals! 
This brings to mind the 


p Me ,. most unsportsmanlike act 
ot-hunting that has come under my 
Spirit. eyes in a long time. Dr. 


Edward Breck, one of the most consist- 
ent supporters fencing has ever had 
in this country, recently returned to 
New York from Germany, where for 


several years he has lived, and en- 
tering the preliminaries of the sabre 
championships, succeeded in defeating 
all his opponents, among others Mr. J. 
L. Erving, the present champion, whom 
he beat 5-2. Dr. Breck then accepted a 
friend’s offer of a visitor’s card to the 
New York Athletic Club, so that he could 
get some needed practice before the 
finals. But the N. Y. A. C. committee— 
which had a team entered for the fen- 
cing—wrote that “ Dr. Breck could not 
have the privileges of the club until after 
the finals of the championships for which 
he had qualified’! Needless to say Dr. 
Breck absented himself from the finals, 

And curiously enough this spirit does 
not appear strange to a New York 
Athletic Club committee. 


, The appointment by 
pineritans atthe Ferdinand W. Peck, 
pe ao United States Commis- 
Sinsieatleaee sioner - General to the 


Paris Exposition, of A. 
G. Spalding as director of athletics to 
the United States Commission, like 
everything else in connection with the 
athletic end of this Exposition, is, we 
fear, belated. Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
late of Chicago, and at present in Paris, 
had something like a year in which 
to make this appointment and to pre- 
pare, so far as he could, for America’s 
athletic representation. 

A more competent director than Mr. 
Spalding could scarcely have been 
chosen, and had he been appointed in 
season we should expect a successful 
and properly managed athletic meeting. 
But the appointment comes so late as 
to be somewhat embarrassing for Mr. 
Spalding, and to furnish little confi- 
dence in the proper conduct of games 
that should be the greatest ever held. 

Had the French Government allowed 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin and his 
Olympian Committee to have full con- 
trol, as originally intended, we should 
be content. As it is, under the Exposi- 
tion Companies’ management, we shall 
view an escape from scandal as the 
greatest of good luck. 

A There is such a different atmos- 

" _ phere enveloping these Paris 
Offensive games from that at Athens, 
Prize List Guring the last Olympian 

and = games. The prize list of. “ ob- 
Sunday jects of art,” valued at fifty, ten 
Games. and five dollars, grates on my 
nerves, and reminds me of brewery picnic 
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games. At world’s championships such 
as these should be, there ought not to be 
other than a first prize and an honorary 
medal for the second. 

There are so many things about the 
Paris games that jar us, I hardly know 
which is the most annoying; but cer- 
tainly the scheduling of events on Sun- 
day, while in keeping with the manage- 
ment, cannot be accepted by Ameri- 
cans. Sportsmen are deeply gratified 
by the stand taken by Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, and if no change of date 
is made by the Frenchmen, no univer- 
sity teams will be seen in Paris. The 
Frenchmen will no doubt make the 
change, as they greatly value the at- 
tendance of American athletes. I al- 
most wish they might not make the 
change, for I am frank enough to say 
that I view with no little trepidation 
the outcome, ethically speaking, of this 
great athletic hippodrome. 

I note that one or two papers in New 
York referring to the Sunday dates in 
Paris, claim Sunday games to be more 
or less common in the Western United 
States ; and I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing it a matter of record here, that with 
a thorough knowledge of the country, I 
know of no locality where Sunday 
games are tolerated or patronized by 
sportsmen. 

Muckers, however, hold Sunday games 
in many localities. 

Polo There has been no play thus 

far this season to suggest im- 
at Home ,+ovement over the general 

a form of 1899. It is of course 
Abroad. 0 early to expect any settled 
team play, and the repeated shifting of 
men from one club to another seems to 
argue that it will be some time before 
excellent work can be expected. The 
present habit of polo players to change 
their allegiance according to whim and 
convenience, is not helping the game 
any. In my judgment it is doing it dis- 
tinct harm, not only in retarding the 
cultivation of team play, which is after 
all the essential to high-class form, 
but in checking the development of in- 
dividual material. 

We shall be able to secure a better 
idea of the season’s outlook after the 
Meadowbrook and Devon tournaments 
the first days in June. 

After all, there is to be no American 
team at Paris, which is too bad, since 
there is no doubt that the best four we 


even that task. 
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could put into the field would to a cer- 
tainty defeat any but the very top four 
of England, and I have always believed 
that we could successfully accomplish 
Our best ponies are 
better for the purposes of the game than 
the English best; our players are more 
resourceful, more versatile, and at their 
top form show just about as strong 
team play. 

It is not unlikely, however, that Mr. 
Foxhall Keene may gather some Chi- 
cago and St. Louis players for a team 
in scrub play in England, or may himself 
play on an English team at ning 

There are, I fancy, few peo- 
The Growth ple outside of enna pho 
of concerned, who realize how 
Horse Shows. horse shows have muitiplied 
in this country within six years, and 
what direct influence they have exerted 
upon the breed of our horses. The first 
shows in America were really the 
county fairs,of annual occurrence and 
importance very generally over the 
West and, in separated sections, in the 
South. But the Eastern show began 
with the inauguration of the National 
Association in New York, and from this 
have come the outdoor exhibitions. 

From being originally the summer 
diversion of fashionable people, the 
open-air show has gained a place second 
to none in the eyes of both horseman and 
casual spectator. 

The one at Philadelphia was the first 
of its kind, and remains the most im- 
portant, but there are others, many of 
them, entitled to a fair share of the sea- 
son’s honors. 

Beginning in the last days of May, the 
outdoor shows continue with slight in- 
terruption well into September, through 
the Middle Atlantic States; and there is 
now a movement afoot in the Middle 
West to combine horse-show features 
with the trotting meetings. This is no 
doubt the result of the New England 
experiment at Brockton, where, for two 
years, horse show, fair, and trotting have 
been combined with great success. 

Indeed, these shows are increasing to 
such an extent that one can scarcely 
keep pace with them. There need be 
no fear of the automobile lessening in- 
terest in the horse—on the contrary, its 
influence is beneficial, for it will serve 
the purpose of the mere hack and leave 
the real horse-lover in full possession of 
the field. 
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There is one direction in which 
American shows can follow an example 
set by Canadians, with great profit, viz, 
by establishing a class for horses bred 
for cavalry purposes. Strangely, this 
feature has always been ignored by our 
associations. 

Dealers — question most concerning 

orse-show associations just 

PA now, is the status of the pro- 
fessional breeder. For years 

we have been watching the professional 
exhibitor, the dealer, gradually absorb- 
ing the majority of classes at both the in- 
door and outdoor shows. This is true 
also of the National Show in New York. 

Now the matter is considerably more 
serious than the National Association 
officials appear to regard it. What ap- 
plies to all kinds of sport applies with 
equal force to the horse show, to wit: 
that the amateur and the professional 
cannot meet and thrive on common 
ground. One orthe other of them must 
go, and will go sooner or later. It is 
inevitable. The question therefore is, 
whose attendance is the more vital to 
the success of the show, and through 
it to the development of the breed— 
the amateur’s or the dealer’s? If the 
amateur goes, the horse show will go 
with him; therecan be nodoubt of that. 
The amateur can no more compete 
with the dealer than the college athlete 
can compete with the professional run- 
ner; what is the pleasure of one is the 
business of the other. 

Moreover,the sporting spirit is lacking 
in a competition between amateurs and 
dealers, or among dealers themselves ; 
the quest of dollars is too obvious and 
destroys the element which makes such 
events worth while. 

The dealer has filled an important 
place in the upbuilding of horse shows 
throughout the country, and in the 
breeding of our horses, just as natural 
trade competition has bettered and 
cheapened the product of almost every 
manufactory in the United States, 

We are not unmindful of what the 
dealer has done ; but the time has come 
now when the interests of all—horses, 
amateurs, and breeders—demand a line 
drawn between the amateur and the 
professional exhibitor. 

It is the business of the dealer to find 
the horses among the breeders, to fit 
them for exhibition, to sell them, but 
not to show them. 





That should be the pleasure of the 
dealer’s patrons—the amateurs. 
It is plainly the duty of 


The Need the National Horse Show 
iy Ay Association, which has 


held pretensions to actual 
authority, to take up this question and 
rule upon it definitely. Sportsmen have 
long wondered why it has failed to act 
on a question so nearly concerning the 
interests of horsemen in whose welfare 
it was organized. There is no doubt the 
need for a genuine national body is 
great and I shall expect to see one 
formed in the coming autumn if the 
Association holds its present indifferent 
attitude. There are now so many or- 
ganizations throughout the country that 
such a national body to furnish rule 
and precept is absolutely imperative. 
The Philadelphia Association has, I 
note, wisely taken action on the dealer 
question, and at its show beginning the 
28th of May, professional exhibitors 
will be barred from the majority of 
those classes in which carriage and ap- 
pointments are considered. 
This is a good beginning, but it by 
no means goes far enough. 
Two recent and _ uncon- 
The Gaited nected happenings in the 
Saddle-horse- horse world indicate the 
great development in American horse- 
flesh: (1) the repeated efforts of the 


Saddle-Horse Breeders’ Association to. 


establish a recognized breed of saddle- 
horses, just as there are recognized 
types of the thoroughbred, the trotter, 
etc., and (2) the sale of Red Cloud, the 
champion heavy harness horse of 1898, 
for ten thousand dollars. Incidentally 
I may add that Red Cloud isa trotting- 
bred horse, and came out of the West— 
Indiana, in fact. 

The present question agitating saddle- 
horse circles is that of gaits, and at the 
moment trouble seems brewing, because 
the Association insists that the running 
walk shall be included among the ac- 
complishments of the gaited animal, 
and refuses to register any saddle-horse 
not up to the prescribed standard. This 
has created much disturbance among 
dealers having imperfectly gaited horses, 
which they wish to sell as registered, 


and, therefore, perfectly gaited saddle-- 


animals, but horsemen must commend 
the Association’s action. 


There is no doubt, of course, that if 


the Association has adopted a stand- 
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ard for the completely gaited horse, it 
should refuse a certificate to any not 
coming up to the requirements. There 
is also equally no doubt that the run- 
ning walk is an important feature in- 
deed of the perfectly gaited saddle- 
horse. 

It is just and right and excellent for 

American breeding that there should 
be distinctions. At the same time many 
of us will be able to find acceptable 
saddle animals which have not all the 
regular gaits. It is purely a matter of 
individual choice. But the Association 
is quite right in its contention, and I 
hope will adhere to its principles. 
Some good is sure to come 
of the sports carnival in 
Paris, for whether or no the 
American National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen succeeds in being repre- 
sented at the Exposition regatta (Aug. 
26), agitation of the subject here has at 
least created unusual activity in local 
club rowing. d 

The wish of the Association is to enter 
the single and double sculls and four 
and eight-oared events; and special trial 
races are proposed over the Speedway 
course on the Harlem River, New York, 
after the Association’s nationai regatta 
(July 19-21), to decide on represen- 
tatives. 

The expense involved in sending the 
required number of crews will be about 
five thousand dollars, which it is hoped 
will be raised by subscription among 
the clubs of the Association and among 
oarsmen generally. 

My best wishes are with the Associa- 
tion, but I very much fear it is destined 
to disappointment. Two facts stand in 
the way of popular subscription: (1) 
the honor attaching to victory in a 
French regatta is not sufficiently enti- 
cing; (2) trial races on the Harlem 
River preclude a representative gather- 
ing of American oarsmen. If really 
representative crews are sought, trial 
waters should be chosen about one thou- 
sand miles west of the Atlantic. Despite 
its classic surroundings, the Harlem has 
not yet attained the national distinction 
of the Bowery—that other famous met- 
ropolitan thoroughfare. 

A Parisian trip would undoubtedly be 
a pleasing break in the midsummer toil 
of Association oarsmen, but whether it 
is worth while in a sporting sense is 
quite a different question, 


International 
Rowing. 
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Rowing in France is largely profes- 
sional ; there are scarcely a handful of 
active amateurs, and if the regatta on 
the Seine is to have the same kind of 
management as seems likely to be the lot 
of the Exposition’s track games, a sorry 
confusion of status after the racing is 
apt to be the result. 

A crew or two of the English second 
class may attend, but the entries are 
more than likely to be confined to French 
and Dutch oarsmen. 

It is entirely praiseworthy of the As- 
sociation to seek new fields of conquest, 
but its purpose would commend itself 
more to sportsmen were the plan of in- 
vasion comfortably within the means of 
the Association, and its prospective 
rivals of greater prominence in the 
world of amateur rowing. 

If Association oarsmen really yearn 
for racing with foreign crews, I suggest 
an eight be sent to one of the Thames 
River (English) regattas, where the 
Henley amateur definition does not ob- 
tain, and some very good rowing is to 
be encountered. 

This promises to be a 
Higher Average most coemeeaaines sea-, 

of ,. son in college boating, 
University Rowing because aside from the 
greater intelligence apparent in the 
coaching—which is tending toward a 
common stroke—there is already a no- 
ticeably higher average of skill. This 
is not due, I find on investigation, to ex- 
ceptional development at a single uni- 
versity, or to the notable quality of a 
chosen few at any one college, but to 
general and considerable improvement 
in oarsmanship. 

No college in 1900 will be represented 
by a crew inferior to that of 1899. All 
promise to be as good as last year’s, and 
some promise better. 

Harvard and Wisconsin are sure to 
have crews equally strong as in 1899, 
though perhaps no stronger ; Pennsyl- 
vania will excel expectations if her eight 
move more smoothly or swiftly than 
last year. Indeed, all three will prove 
exceptional if their veteran eights of 
1900 show quite the form and speed of 
1899. This is not because of a lessening 
in interest or material at any of these 
universities—on the contrary, material 
is more abundant than ever, and the 
general quality of rowing higher—but 
because it is unusual for a crew in its 
second year to surpass or even entirely 
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equal its first year’s performance. It is 
exceptional, understand, not impossible. 

On the other hand, we are quite sure 
to see faster crews from Yale and Co- 
lumbia, positively so from Cornell; and 
this despite the fact that the boats of 
all three have a considerable percent- 
age of last year’s oarsmen. Indeed, this 
seems to be a year of an unusual num- 
ber of veterans, 

a Cornell could hardly be 
Yale, worse than last year if they 
tried. The break in the 
’99 eight will long serve to 
stamp that crew as notably 
bad, on the splendid list of good ones 
which have come from Ithaca, The 
material this year is no better as a whole 
than it was last year, but it has not the 
discordant and embarrassing elements 
of ’99, and it is being tried out on 
such a survival of the fittest plan as 
will fail not to disclose the drones or the 
malcontents. Moreover, there is excel- 
lent Freshman material, perhaps good 
enough to supply the ’varsity witha few 
substitutes. 

At Yale, too, there is fairly certain to 
be a better crew. Not by any means 
that the crew of ’99 was a poor one. It 
is rather a fancy with those Yale men 
who know little of rowing and literally 
nothing of the rowing circumstances of 
‘99, to soften their disappointment over 
the defeat of that year, by referring to 
its crew as especially poor. But last 
year’s Yale crew was not especially poor; 
it was not poor at all. It was, in point 
of fact, a good crew; good enough to row 
the four miles against Harvard in time 
better than the average winning time at 
New London ; so good, indeed, that had 
the parts of the*stroke fitted together a 
bit smoother, it would have been an ex- 
ceptional crew, and forced Harvard toa 
new record or defeat. 

Yale was doing a little experimenting 
last year—trying to combine the best of 
its traditional stroke with what had been 
learned at Henley. The crew was an 
improvement on that of ’98, and un- 
doubtedly valuable lessons were learned, 
which should bring still better results 
this year. Indeed, the ’varsity is already 
showing the effect of the new (and es- 


tablished) policy in its work at New 


Haven. But although Yale is on the 
right track, in point of stroke, it will 
continue at a disadvantage as against 
Harvard, until it more fully adopts the 


club- racing system, which develops 
Harvard’soarsmen. The plan of trying 
out ‘varsity candidates, now followed 
at New Haven, is not sufficiently up to 
date, and must be revised. It made 
winning crews five years ago, but it 
will not do so now. 

Columbia’s stroke will not have the 
jerks it showed last year, and the crew 
therefore will be able to get more speed 
out of the boat in proportion to the en- 
ergy expended. Indeed, it looks at last 
as if Columbia had a chance to redeem 
the poor showing of recent years. 

The Cadet oarsmen of 
Saale the U. S. Naval Acad- 
a emy are the first of the 
Naval Academy. y ea Ts 
season to give substantial 
evidence of improvement. It is no 
small feather in their cap that they 
should defeat the Yale second ’var- 
sity eight by nearly a boat’s length in 
two miles, and in the excellent time of 
10:10. The youthful sportsmen of An- 
napolis and West Point get so little time 
for practice in their games—and their 
sporting spirit is so admirable—that 
their rewards are richly merited and a 
cause for general rejoicing. It was a 
very fair crew the Cadets beat, and had 
been fairly long in training. 

A week later the Cadets seemed to 
have lost some of their “edge,” for 
Pennsylvania’s ’varsity beat them, May 
12th, over the same course by a length 
in 10:36, and a little over a second was 
all the Cadets could beat the Pennsyl- 
vania Freshmen in a mile and a half. 

» No feature of the spring 
ee track season more certainly 
merits support than the dual 
‘Teack Team. meetings between natural 
rivals ; itis therefore very pleasing to 
note the increasing popularity of this 
class of athletic entertainment. More- 
over, it is one of the surest, as it is the 
best, of methods for bringing out and 
developing individual material. It tends 
to the production of a well rounded-out 
team ; is a builder, in other words. 

The Harvard-Yale meet at Cam- 
bridge, May 12th, proved the advantage 
of an evenly developed team, for al- 
though Yale captured six firsts out of 
thirteen events, yet Harvard's final 
winning score was 62% to Yale’s 41% 
points. The general average of Har- 
vard’s team showed clearly above that 
of its rival, but though a rather good 
breeze blew down the sprinting path the 
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performances were not of a very high 
order; still some were good. 

Harvard won the half-mile (Apple- 
gate, 2.02), two-mile (Richardson, g 57), 
both hurdles (Hallowell, 15 4-5 and 
25 4-5), hammer (Boal, 144.3), high 
jump (Rice, 6 feet), broad jump (Shirk, 
21.6%). Yale won both sprints (Rich- 
ards, 10 2-5, and Boardman, 22 2-5), quar- 
ter (Boardman, 51 3-5), mile (Smith, 
4.36 3-5), shot (Beck, 43.5), pole (John- 
son, 10.8). 

Evidently it is rather well that Ox- 
ford-Cambridge-Harvard-Yale did fail 
to come off. It does not look as if the 
Americans could have made a contest 
so interesting as they did last year. 

a The scores by which 
a Aa wen they have Pond defeat- 

in the East. ed in dual meets do not 
at all represent the excellent work the 
Californians have been doing. It is a 
thoroughly good class team—excep- 
tional, however, only in its hammer- 
thrower, Plaw, who appears to have 
greater natural ability in his specialty 
than any of our Eastern men, although 
on occasions showing less skill. In all 
other respects—z. ¢, in sprinting, hur- 
dling, running, and jumping—all the 
larger Eastern universities have better 
men. 

Yale beat California (May 5), 8% to 
3%, the visitors winning the hundred 
yards (Cadogan, 10 3-5), hammer (Plaw, 
139.3), high jump (Woolsey, 8), and 
tying the broad jump (Broughton, 
20.8%). At Princeton (May 12), the Cali- 
fornians lost by the score of 2—10, win- 
ning only the shot (Woolsey, 41.11) and 
the hammer (Plaw, 151.10). 

It does not look as if California had a 
chance for more than one first in the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Athletic cham- 
pionships, and no certainty of. securing 
even so much. In the Middle Western 
Intercollegiate championship, however, 
its score will most likely be more satis- 
fying. Considering their long trip and 
change of climate, the Californians have 
acquitted themselves nearer their top 
home form than would have been ex- 
pected. 


More 
Pot-hunting 


The playing of Miller by 
Michigan, in minor baseball 
in th games, and the running by 
Middle ¥ : Chicago of Burroughs and 

°*- Lord, indicate that the spirit 
of sport for sport’s sake does not yet en- 
tirely abide with the leading universities 
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of the Middle West. It is depressing to 
realize that the spirit of the amateur 
seems to be found only where the letter 
of the law makes it obligatory—or con- 
venient. 

Burroughs has been a competing ath- 
lete at the Univerity of Chicago for four 
years; but year before last, as a result 
of the indignation against Wisconsin for 
trying to use Maybury and Cochems, 
Chicago, Michigan, and Illinois with- 
drew from the Western Intercollegiate 
Association, and held a meeting of their 
own at Marshall Field. For this reason 
Burroughs has not competed in the 
Western Intercollegiate championships 
four seasons, and consequently accord- 
ing to the letter of the rule is eligible. 
In the spirit of the college rules, how- 
ever, he has competed four years as a 
representative of Chicago, and is not 
eligible. 

For the same reasons, Miller of Michi- 
gan is not entitled to represent his uni- 
versity in any game; and playing him 
against small colleges, simply to win, is 
the most offensive type of pot-hunting. 

I hear also of a half dozen football 
men who left Chicago and Wisconsin 
immediately after the season closed last 
autumn. 

Are we to consider Middl® Western 
university faculties as without truth, or 
without power? 

Were it not for the pres- 


Western ence of the California team 
Athletic the Western Intercollegiate 
Championship. 


championship would appear 
to rest between Chicago and Michigan. 
But although it seems hardly possible 
that the Californians can win the cham- 
pionship, as a team from their university 
did in ’95, they are sure to upset the cal- 
culations of the Western colleges. 

Chicago has a very strong team, as 
shown several times this spring, es- 
pecially in the sprints and the middle 
distances. Its most dependable point- 
winners are W. A. and Fred. Maloney, 
Slack, Lord, and Burroughs. The last 
two are really ineligible, but that ap- 
pears to be an insignificant circumstance 
alongside the fact of their being point- 
winners. 

Michigan will be strong in the hur- 
dles, pole vault, hammer, and mile run, 
and probably most formidable of the 
other Western teams. 

Notre Dame, which took the second 
place in 1899, is much weakened by the 
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loss of its star point-winner—J. Fred 
Powers. Is it not notable what mi- 
gratory dispositions these star point- 
winners appear to have. 

Wisconsin seems to have slight pros- 
pect of bettering its last year’s position, 
which was fourth ; its only sure point- 
winner is in an event which should be 
banished from the programme — the 
mile walk. 

Chicago won the honors last year, and 
seems most likely to do so in 1900. 

Sportsmen of whatever college 

Lower affiliations sincerely hope that 
Ethical the license for participation in 
Standard sports which it is reported the 
at Sheffield Scientific School fac- 

Yale. ulty has granted conditioned stu- 
dents, will be revoked by the univer- 
sity faculty. It would be a remark- 
able spectacle indeed if Yale, so long 
one of the most alert in safe-guarding 
college athletic morals, should now open 
for the athletically dissolute an avenue 
of escape which every other university 
faculty is closing hard and fast. 

There is scarcely a faculty with any 
regard for the athletic morale of its un- 
dergraduates, which does not bar from 
its teams students having even one con- 
dition. Therefore it seems highly in- 
credible that Yale should be letting 
down the bars while every one else is 
putting them up even higher. 

If it is true, it is most discreditable. 

Certainly Sheffield School athletes 
ean have no privileges not allowed other 
Yale students. I cannot believe Presi- 
dent Hadley will permit such a lowering 
of Yale’s standard. 

Sportsmen are very much 

7 Also gratified by the action of 
the University. the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association in sustaining the pro- 
test of Princeton against A. F. Duffey, of 
Georgetown. There is no question of 
the righteousness of Princeton's protest. 
Duffey should not be permitted to run 
at either the Intercollegiate champion- 
ships or any other set of college games. 

But why should not Georgetown, the 
teal culprit, suffer, too? Here is a col- 
lege which has for years been notorious 
in its disregard of the ethics of universi- 
ty sport. By hook and by crook it has 
acquired track athletes and baseball 
players;. it has virtually made profes- 
sionals of boys by “scholarships” and 
other means best known to the purvey- 
ors of dishonest athletics. Wefers, pro- 
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fessional to the core, was one shining 
example, and now here is another lad 
started in the same direction. It is 
shameful. 

Yet Princeton, Yale, and Pennsylvania 
encourage Georgetown in its course by 
arranging games with its teams. 

Athletic ostracism would soon cleanse 
Georgetown. Meantime it ought to be 
expelled from the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association, 

It is very difficult, practically 


National impossible, to provide handi- 
.. . caps which will please every 
n 


“CaP one; but on the whole, the fig- 
ures recently issued by the Metropoli- 
tan Association’s committee, are as sat- 
isfactory as could be. The task of fairly 
rating players is so heavy that the suc- 
cess which has attended this commit- 
tee is entirely commendable. Low-score 
golfers are comparatively simple to 
classify, but the form of the second class 
changes so frequently, and so complete- 
ly, as to make them absolutely unde- 
pendable. - 

There is one suggestion, however, I 
wish to offer, that it seems to me will 
give these handicaps greater perma- 
nency and wider value. The Metro- 
politan committee undoubtedly fixed 
upon its official rating, after comparing 
the handicap lists of the forty odd clubs 
in the Association. Now, although that 
rating is compiled primarily for the 
Metropolitan Association, yet it really 
attains to national significance, because 
(1) of its being the only compilation of 
the kind in the country, and (2) because 
of the character of its sponsors. There- 
fore, why should it not be revised from 
time to time during the year; say twice, 
in June and again in September, to keep 
pace with the revision of club handi- 
caps? , 

Such a system could readily be 
adopted, without excessive labor, by ar- 
ranging for club committees to forward 
every change in their handicaps, and by 
recording these as they come in. The 
collection of such data would be of in- 
calculable service to the handicapping 
committee and of permanent and great 
value to American golf. 

Study of the 1g00 handicaps 


— is as interesting as it is sug- 

™ - gestive of the progress of 
— the native golfers. The full 
Game. 


list shows about 1,000 play- 
ers handicapped from scratch to seven- 
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teen strokes. Those on the list rated 
at ten or under number 281, and are 
eligible to start in the Metropolitan 
championship. Last year the list con- 
tained about 700 players, of whom 174 
were eligible to the qualifying round. 
No more accurate idea of the relative 
strength of the best men can be obtain- 
ed than by the list of those rated at four 
or under. 

1899—F. S. Douglas, 0; H. M. Harriman, 2; 
J. Reid, Jr., 2; W. J. Travis, 2; L. B. Bayard, 
i¢.;4° WW. B. Cutting, Jr., 3; H. B. Hollins, Jr., 
3; F. P. Keene, 3; F . Menzies, 3; A. M. 
Robbins, 3; E. C. Rushmore, 3; J. A. Stiliman, 


a 


3-R. Talbot, 3; H. P. ‘Toler, 3; J A. Tyng, 3; 
ae . uir, Jr., 4; G. C. Clark, Jr., 4; L. Living- 
ston, Jr., 4; Jasper Lynch, 4; T. Wr Robertson, 
4; W. ti Sands, 4. 

1900—F. S. Douglas, 0; H. M. Harriman, o; 
W. J. Travis, 0; C. M. Hamilton, 2; R. C. Wat- 
son, Jr. 2; W. B. vg 9 Jr., 3; C. Griswold, 


10433 H. B. Hollins, Jr.. 3; P.R. Pyne 3; John 
Reid, Jr., 3; J. Stuart, 3; . P, Bayard, Jr., 4; 
R. Brooks, 4; D. Chauncey, 4; G. C. Clark, 4; 


H. A. Colby, 4; D. Emmet, 4; J. S. Gillespie, 
4; F. P. Keene, 4; F. P. Kimball, 4; Jasper 
Lynch. 4; F. W. Menzies, 4; A. L. Norris, 4; 
A. M. Robbins, 4; T. M. Robertson, 4; E. C. 


nk 4; Pi 4 Stillman, 4; R. Talbot, 4; R. 
Terry, 1. P. Toler, 4, J. A. Tyng, 4 

a of the ’99 list with that 

of this year is convincing evidence of 
the growth of skill, and eminently satis- 
fying in its classification of two native- 
bred players with Findlay Douglas, who 
comes from the home of the game, St. 
Andrews, and was United States cham- 
pion in ’98. 
From present indications the 
Metropolitan and National cham- 
pionship semi-final rounds will 
see such well-matched survivors 
and such quality of play as no tourna- 
ment in America has yet disclosed. 
The opening play of 1900 is remarkable 
in its frequent exhibition of form that 
two years ago was shown by only a 
very few men at the top of the class then 
first. 

Although school-boy golfers are nota- 
bly uncertain, they are sure to have.an 
effect on the results in the early rounds, 
while the college players must be reck- 
oned upon in the semi-finals. 

Travis, Robertson, Cheney, Byers, 
Pyne 2d, Hitchcock, Jun., Stuart, Hol- 
lins, Reid, Jun., Hamilton, Lynch, are 
all playi ing better than at this time last 
year. Watson seems not yet to have 
settled. The champion, Mr. Harriman, 
always slow in attaining his form, is 
giving signs of improvement. C. B. 


Spring 
Golfing 
orm, 
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Macdonald, now virtually a New York 
resident, is coming into his game. 

It was unfortunate Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania were unrepresented at Lau- 
rence Harbor, May 12th, since, in the 
practical abandonment of the official 
intercollegiate championship the tourna- 
ment became really the only occasion of 
a general meeting of university golfers, 
as such, this season. 

It was a medal play team (four) 

match over thirty-six holes, and Yale 
won with a score of 754, to Princeton’s 
763 and Columbia’s 820. The tourna- 
ment was important too in showing the 
form of several who are apt to make 
an impression in later Association 
match play. Percy R. Pyne, 2d, Prince- 
ton, the present intercollegiate cham- 
pion, played a consistently strong game 
and showed a card of 185; but E. M. 
Byers, Yale, proved somewhat of a sur- 
prise and made the best record of the 
day with 179, which is a new record for 
the links. J. Stuart, Princeton, also 
showed a strong game, finishing one 
stroke short of Pyne. 

The Interscholastic Association tour- 
nament was also replete with work of 
exceptional interest, especially as show- 
ing the kind of game these boys are 
learning toplay. Needless to say, itis a 
kind which in due season will still further 
raise the American standard, and mean- 
while some of the youngsters are apt to 
cut something of a figure in national 
tournaments. H. B. Hollins, Jun., won 
out by a comfortable score, but there 
are others not much below him. 

As the time for the Am- 
How Golf Clubs 2teur Championship at 
Can Help the Garden City approaches, 

Association. speculation is rife as to the 
probable number of entries. The Na- 
tional Association may not limit them, 
but the clubs can materially aid in their 
restriction. And it behooves all who 
are interested in the sport and the suc- 
cess of the championship to influence 
directly and indirectly all players from 
entering who are not of the very first 
rank. 

It is possible the entries will be so 
large as to make the championship diffi- 
cult of management, and unsatisfactory 
to the contestants in general. The 
clubs themselves can do much in elimi- 
nating the poorer players by confining 
the entries from their clubs to only 
the best. 
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It is really the duty of all golfers to 
help in the elimination of the average 
player, who feels it an honor to enter 
the National Championship, and does 
not realize what a nuisance he is, 

Golf clubs, I note, are more generally 
identifying themselves with the Nation- 
al Association, in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the President at 
the annual meeting. There has been 
a steady increase since that meeting, 
one club joining from as distant a place 
as California. 

I strongly commend this. First, be- 
cause the Association has done, and is 
doing, such good work for the sport that 
it would seem to be the duty of all 
properly organized clubs to give it 
the support their membership would 
signify, and, second, because the Asso- 
ciation is the most defendable safeguard 
of golfing morals. 

There are many clubs in the country 
which have not allied themselves with 
the National Association, but which 
none the less are indebted to it for 
the protection and management of the 
sport. Members of such clubs should 
see the propriety of doing their share 
toward strengthening the national body. 

It is very pleasing to know 
Lawn-tennis that a jaine so Aerie 

Outlook. enjoyable and sport-giving 
as lawn-tennis is not to be dependent 
for its season’s life on the indulgence 
of golfers or the coming of a few 
English experts. The Association, never 
very active, has sentout its annual sched- 
ule of tournaments, which number near- 
ly as many as usual, and there is quite a 
chance that Larned and even R. D. 
Wrenn may return to the game. 

But it is not in respect to public tour- 
naments that a satisfactory view of 
the approaching season is presented, so 
much as in the general reawakening of 
interest in the game. Private courts, 
neglected in the last two seasons for 
golf, are returning tofavor, and the sale 
of tennis paraphernalia is, I am told, 
greatly in excess of any year in 
several. 

There is no doubt concerning the 
quality of the game—it has always been 
one.of the very best, and will remain 
so, despite others that perhaps tempo- 
rarily draw on its devotees. 

Excellent College Judging from the play 
Baseball. of the Eastern college 


nines during May, the early June 
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games—the real opening of the college 
baseball season—will be more closely 
contested than they were last season. A 
statement which will apply particularly 
to the Harvard-Princeton series. There 
appears to be considerable improve- 
ment at all the colleges in base-running 
and infield work. More steadiness in 
the box than in the early play of ’99 is 
also noticeable. The batting, however, 
seems to average about the same. 

Brown thus far has net only made the 
best general showing in the matter of 
scores, but a really notable record as 
well. It has beaten Princeton 6-1, Har- 
vard 3-0 (in the very best game of the 
month), Yale 7-6, and lost to Yale 1-5, 
and to Wesleyan 1-11. Without belit- 
tling the victory of Wesleyan’s nine, who 
have done, and seem capable of doing, 
excellent work, it must be said that 
the absence of Brown’s best pitcher, 
Washburn, largely explains the defeat. 
Indeed, the dependence placed upon 
Washburn is the weak feature of the 
Brown team, which seems too often to 
go to pieces when he is not in the 
box. 

In fielding and timely hitting, Yale 
has made perhaps the best showing, 
and bids fair to redeem last season’s 
unsatisfactory ending. 

Princeton is doing the best battery 
work, and hitting the ball very hard, 
but, like most hard-hitting teams, is 
somewhat uncertain. Its best games 
were a 12-4 victory over Georgetown, 
and an 11-7 defeat of Cornell. Both 
games showed too many errors, how- 
ever—a tendency to which the 1900 
Princeton nine is too prone. 

Harvard has been doing some very 
clean work, making fewer errors than 
any other of the large teams, though 
hitting the bal less frequently and with 
less force. It appears very difficult to 
get a hard-hitting Harvard team. But 
the Crimson's showing is very encour- 
aging. True, it has had an easier 
schedule, barring the Brown game, than 
the others, but none the less it gives 
indications of rounding into a sharp 
and smooth-playing, evenly developed 
team. 

Pennsylvania and Cornell appear 
about evenly matched, each having won 
a game from the other. Neither is sc 
strong as the others discussed, but both 
give evidence of having material capa- 
ble of higher development. 
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THE 1900 OUTLOOK. 
LTHOUGH the general public may feel a 
lessened interest in yachting this year 
because there is to be no contest for the 
America's Cup, the average yachtsman views 
the situation with complacency. The usual 
club regattas are overshadowed during an in- 
ternational year, and races fall flat unless cup 
defenders can be induced to compete in the 
events. An ‘off year” in the sport, as it is 
popularly regarded, is not without its compen- 
sations to the enthusiastic devotee. 

The season from many points of view prom- 
ises to be considerably above the average in 
interest, The prevailing prosperity insures the 
fitting out of a large fleet. There is a goodly 
number of new craft, both steam and sail, al- 
though the steamers do not compare either in 
number or importance with the product of last 
year, when the shipyards were kept busy sup- 
plying fast pleasure craft to replace those 
bought by the Government for the war. 

Perhaps the most significant sign of the 
times is the large number of knockabouts and 
raceabouts, most of them built with some few 
pretensions in the way of accommodation, but 
all with a view to racing. There could be no 
better school for young yachtsmen than these 
boats, and their existence is a sign that Co- 
rinthianism is growing and flourishing. 

The clubs also, because of the financial situ- 
ation, are in a position to offer more attractive 
inducements than usual in valuable prizes to be 
sailed for, and, judging from the programmes 
already completed, there is excellent sport 
ahead. 


‘THe New York Yacht Club prides itself as not 
being a ‘‘ racing organization,” but for all that 
no club has arouseda keener spirit of com- 
petition in the past. The annual squadron cruise 
is a series of spirited regattas from start to 
finish, in which every yacht in each class has a 
chance for a prize in either racing or cruising 
trim. 

The annual regatta will be sailed on June 
14th in New York Bay. Then will come an in- 
novation—the race for the Glen Cove cups to 
be sailed on the Sound on June 19th. Then an- 
other surprise in the shape of the ‘‘ Newport 
series,” off Newport, on July 12th, 13th and 
14th. Next will occur the great yachting event 
of the year, the fifty-fifth annual cruise, Glen 
Cove being the rendezvous, The flag officers 
will offer cups for special races as usual, and 
the Astor cups and the wind-up cups will be 
sailed for off Newport as in the past. The luck 


of the club on the Sound has never been good, 
lack of wind having spoiled many a fine contest. 

These races on the Sound have been arranged 
for the benefit of the members of the club and 
their friends who are not yacht owners and who 
have few opportunities of seeing the squadron 
in all its pride, 

The Newport series in July should prove at- 
tractive, because by that time the Herreshoff 
70-footers should be in fine racing fettle, and be- 
sides, one can usually depend upon a good 
sou’wester in that month off Brenton’s Reef. It 
is only ‘“‘ Larchmont luck” that can command 
a breeze on the Sound at almost any time. 


HE Larchmont Yacht Club has made ar- 
rangements for a brilliant season, as is cus- 
tomary with this thoroughly sportsmanlike 
body, whose enterprise and liberality seem to 
have no bounds. Its good fortune has become 
almost proverbial so far as wind-compelling 
power is concerned, That its luck may still 
continue,in spite of the club’s present flagship 
being a steamer, is the fervent hope of its 
friends. Some superstitious members are fear- 
ful because old traditions have been violated 
in this respect and canvas is superseded by 
steam. 

The season's racing will begin on June 16th 
with the spring regatta open to all classes. 
The annual regatta is scheduled for July 4tn. 
The race week is from July 21st to 28th inclu- 
sive. These events should attract many entries 
and afford capital sport. The season will not 
close until September 8th. 

The club has always had the knack of induc-, 
ing crack craft to compete in its races, the 
method used being the offering of prizes worth 
winning. For instance, Co/umdza and Defend- 
er raced off Larchmont last year. The new 
7o-footers will be drawn thither this year by 
the magnetic attraction of valuable trophies. 
The 21-foot raceabouts will also be invited to 
take part ina special series of races. These 
two classes are in some respects the most in- 
teresting of the year, and the Larchmont Yacht 
Club deserves credit for encouraging them. 


‘Tue Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club has 
arranged for several interesting features 
during the season. The club knockabouts, 
from a racing standpoint, may not have been 
highly successful, but they are capital boats in 
which to learn. The production of amateur tars 
has ever been the aim of the club. Its classes in 
seamanship and navigation in the winter have 
effected their purpose. The good work is to go 
on this summer. The Corinthian list, which 
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originated with Commodore Center, has been 
revived, and the youngsters of the club who de- 
sire to serve as seamen aboard racing yachts, 
while sailing for prizes, are invited to sign the 
roll. They will be detailed for service afloat, 
and will have first-rate opportunities of learn- 
ing the practical art of yacht-racing. This is 
an excellent plan. 

‘THe Atlantic Yacht Club will begin its season 
on Memorial Day, and will offer its usual good 
things in the way of prizes from its opening 
to its wind-up. The officers are making plans 
for an exceptionally interesting cruise, the ef- 
forts to abolish this old-time feature and estab- 
lish in its stead an Atlantic race week not hav- 
ing met with strong enough support. 

LL the clubs enrolled in the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound are prospering, 
and the schedule of their racing fixtures, ex- 
tending from May to Sepember, shows what 
has been accomplished in the way of avoiding 
conflicting dates. 

T present there is no reason to believe that 
Columbia or Defender will be put into com- 
mission this season. 
ment for them to come out of winter quarters. 
Vigilant, as flagship of the Seawanhakas, and 
the old Volunteer, will probably be the only 
cup defenders in evidence. 


HE four one-design 70-footers, with their 
costly outfit and 20-knot steam tenders, which 
have been described in this magazine, will sail 
in a class by themselves. The Fife cutter, 
Lsolde, bought by Commodore Hoyt, and the 
Watson cutter, As¢rz/d, bought by the Messrs, 
Hanan, will not be large enough to compete 
in their company. They will sail against each 
other, and also against Queen Mad, imperted 
many years ago by Mr. Percy Chubb, the pres- 
ent Commodore of the Seawanhaka Club and 
owner of Vzgzlant. 

It will be quite interesting to see how much 
Watson has improved on the Queen Mad, his 
most successful 4o-rater, and how /so/de, origi- 
nally a 4o-rater, but now in the 65-foot linear 
rating class, will compare with Aséfrz/d in 
American waters. But the most valuable exper- 
iment will be to test the speed of the two newly 
bought boats with that of the Herreshoff 70- 
footers in a steady breeze. That would furnish 
data of value and enlightenment. Jso/de, 
built for Mr. Peter Donaldson, and sailed by 
Hogarth, late of Shamrock, won more prizes 
than any other boat in her class. Both Astrz/d 
and /solde will sail to New York under snug rig. 
THe cutters Syce and Kestre/, in class K, 
43 to 51 feet racing length, will be opposed 
by three new boats, two of which Herreshoff 


There seems no induce-’ 


has built for J. Cord Meyer and Oliver Ames. 
Thomas Webber, of New Rochelle, has launched 
another for J. D. Baird. In class N, 25 to 30 
feet, the fast catboats, Wzndora, Kzt,and Dot 
will sail under sloop rig. They will compete 
with such well-known winners as Ozseau, A_e- 
rion, Marguerite and Momo. How they will 
conduct themselves in their new muslin remains 
to be seen. According to all the theories of 
naval architects they should sail slower than 
they did when all their power was concentrated 
in one sail. 


~CHOONER racing does not promise to be es- 
pecially brisk, except in the case of those old 
rivals, Quzssetta and Amorizta, which will re- 
new their contests. Both vessels have been 
hauled out for alterations, Amorita having 
been considerably lightened by judicious clip- 
ping of her steel bulwarks, etc., while Quzssetta 
will come out with a deeper fin and more duck. 
Colonza will be too busily occupied as a flag- 
ship for extensive racing. Besides, she has no 
real competitor in her class, now that Emerald 
has been cut down and is used practically asa 
house boat. 

The old schoorrers are being converted rap- 
idly into auxiliary craft, motors of some kind 
being affixed to them; already they make a 
long list. Their hulls were soundly put to- 
gether in the first place. They are thoroughly 
seaworthy and moderately fast. They have 
good accommodations, can be bought cheap, 
and make fairly comfortable cruisers. Many 
of them that once were famous will be seen 
this year. 


nN the Great Lakes, judging from all reports, 
sport should be good. The White Bear Yacht 
Club has entered into a plain and sensible 
agreement with the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club to govern the match for the Seawanhaka 
International Challenge Cup this year. There 
seems no cause for the customary bickerings 
which have occurred on the former occasions 
when the St. Lawrence and the Seawanhaka 
Clubs were fighting for the trophy. The pre- 
liminary nagging that took place between the 
organizations and the subsequent bickerings 
after the races ended were unworthy the dig- 
nity of two great clubs. 

The White Bears may be able to get along 
better with the Canadians. They are level- 
headed and thoroughly sportsmanlike — two 
great and desirable characteristics, but alas! 
quite rare. Under the agreement the “ freak” 
type of craft may not be so prominently ex- 
ploited as in the past. If this should prove true, 
and the windy war of words be also abolished, 
yachtsmen will gladly welcome the change. 
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SEEKING A CUP DEFENDER MODEL. 

sIDE from the designing and construction of 
the actual defenders of the America’s cup the 
most interesting event in the history of Ameri- 
can yachting, in recent years, is the advent of 
what the newspapers call the new seventies— 
Mineola, belonging to Vice-Commodore Au- 
gust Belmont; Vzrgznza, belonging to Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt; Rainbow, belonging to Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and a fourth, unnamed at 
this writing, belonging to Mr. Harry Payne 
Whitney. So far as general public interest in 
yachting is concerned this may be called an off- 
year ; there is no international race on the sea- 
son’s programme, Nevertheless the fact is that 
the work of preparation for defending the 
America’s cap in 1901 was actually taken in 
hand when Captain ‘‘ Nat” Herreshoff began 
laying down the lines of these seventy-foot 
racers. 

Since British designers began building cut- 
ters with the especial view of winning the 
America’s cup—and that is to say from Thistle 
to Shamrock—they have been just about one 
year behind the designers of the defenders. 
Shamrock was avery good match for Defend- 
er, although many of us believe that Defender 
could beat her four out of seven races, especial- 
ly if the Bay Shore skipper stood at the wheel. 
The last Valkyrie was probably a little better 
than Vigzlant. 

Now since Shamrock was blighted by the 
frosts of last autumn Fife has been studying 
the problem presented by that shoulder on her 
bow, the weight of her quarters, and the rigging 
that was not quite strong enough to permit her 
to swing her cloud-obscuring topsails to the 
yachting breezes. Meantime Watson has had 
in mind the lines of all the yachts he ever de- 
signed. He has been comparing them with the 
lines of Shamrock anc what he supposes are 
the lines of Defender and Columdia. We all 
know Watson, and we are entirely confident 
that he will turn out a ship that will leave 
Shamrock * like she was to ananchor,” Every 
yachtsman looks for a new challenger that will 
be from three, perhaps five, to twelve minutes 
faster (according to the wind) over a thirty-mile 
course, than Shamrock was. She is even 
likely to beat Shamrock by that time in spite of 
allthe improvements Fife may make in her. 
We shall need a ship and a man to sail her, in 
I19g0I, 

But because of the building of the four 
seventy-footers the ship seems now assured. It 
is even safe to prophesy that the ship absolutely 
is assured, According to the newspapers the 
new seventy-footers are all built to one design, 
but that statement is only approximately true. 
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In general features they are alike, but, looking 
ahead to the yacht that he must build for next 
year’s contest, Herreshoff has made each of 
these four yachts an experiment. Each has an 
individuality of its own. He had new ideas 
and he has tried them on the dogs, so to 
speak. 

Nor is that all. In building A/tazr for Mr. 
Cord Meyer, Jr., and the Szrocco for Mr. F. 
Lathrop Ames, both of the fifty-one-foot class, 
the Bristol sharp has had still further oppor- 
tunities for experimenting. Of course a fifty- 
one-foot boat is about the limit of size for ex- 
perimenting with an idea that is intended for 
use in a giant ninety-footer, but it is still within 
the limit. In short, because of the enterprise 
and patriotism of the yachtsmen named, Cap- 
tain Herreshoff has had six magnificent boats 
to build as experiments, and in the races that 
are now in hand his new ideas will be thorough- 
ly tried out. When the defender for 1901 is to 
be built, Mr. Herreshoff will have learned from 
experience not only what new lines to adopt 
but what new peculiarities in mechanical con- 
struction are available. 

Meantime Watson and Fife are merely laying 
down their new ideas in the model loft, and will 
try them out only in the hull that is to compete 
forthecup. Their challenger will be an experi- 
ment in the sense that our new seventy-footers 
are now experiments ; it will contain new and 
untried ideas. The defender will contain the 
well-tried ideas from this year’s work. It is safe 
to say that no accurate detailed description of 
these*new seventy-footers will be published; 
but because their races will be, practically, pre- 
liminary work for the defender of 1901 this sea- 
son is the most interesting off-year in the his- 
tory of the New York Yacht Club. 

One would not forget what the importation 
of the famous C/ara did for American yacht- 
ing. The little cutter was a revelation. And 
yet when we consider the vast superiority of 
the American ship in these days, we cannot 
help wondering what was the motive for im- 
porting Asftrild and Jsolde. This is not to 
give them a cold welcome, but merely to 
emphasize the fact that a desire for the best 
of a class is never the motive when a for- 
eign ship is purchased by an American yachts- 
man. 

The Yachisman says Isolde ‘* may cause our 
cousins to become more reconciled to the bull- 
dog appearance noticeable in the Shamrock.” 
It may be so, but we cannot yet believe it. A 
bulldog model that carries acres of canvas has 
been known to win in the smallest classes on this 
side of the water. A couple of years ago there 
was a scow (at least she was not far from the 
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model of a scow) that swept clear the waters 
about Boston, But even should /so/de be a 
winner in her class it would not prove the 
model of the bulldog desirable save for small 
vessels, Anyway, it is certain that the charac- 
ter of the whole American nation must be 
changed before the /so/de or the Shamrock as 
the bulldog model can be admired here. And 
we think the British nation must be changed 
not a littke before such a model as Columbia 
would be wholly satisfactory to them. The 
racers that met off Sandy Hook last year, 
were in many ways illustrative of national 
characteristics, but in no way moreso than in 
the lines of the hulls. 


AN interesting small racer afloat this year is 
the sloop Rochelle, built by Mr. L. D. Hunting- 
ton, Jr., for Mr. Edward Kelly. Rochelle is 42 
feet 6 inches over all, 24 feet on the water-line, 
8 feet 4 inches beam, and has a draught of 4 
feet 6 inches. She spreads 848 feet of canvas, 
She is built of oak, strapped and bolted with 
bronze, and carries 4 lead bulb keel. Rochelle 
is especially interesting from two points of 
view: Mr. Kelly will sail her himself; she is of 
the class that produces capable seamen. And 
if she does as well as her owner hopes she 
will do, he will take her to Europe and have 
a try with the boats of her class in British 
waters. 


[” is not a little remarkable that so few of 
our yachtsmen have ventured across the big 
water in search of cups. In speaking of this 
fact the Yachting World remarked some time 
ago: ‘‘ Since the Vzgz/an¢ raced in these waters 
our American friends have not shown any great 
anxiety to take part in the racing on this side, 
and it seems now as if the whole onus of con- 
tinuing the sport on an international footing 
was to rest with us so longas they hold pos- 
session of the principal trophy.” That is true 
and it is sorrowful. But it is still more re- 
markable that the British yachtsmen never 
come here for a race save only when in search 
of the America’s cup. 

A MENTION of the New York Yacht Club in any 
American gathering immediately turns the con- 
versation to the international yacht races. The 
patriotism of the club is its best known charac- 
teristic, but there is one feature of the new club- 
house that will inspire the bookman as well as 
the sailor. The club will have, within a very 
brief time. what I suppose to be the best nauti- 
cal library in the United States. Practically 
speaking, the library is new. Mr. Theodore 
C. Zerega is the Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee. Among the acquisitions of the past year 
are such rare finds as the ‘‘ Voyage of the Slav- 
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ers St. John and Arms of Amsterdam,” of which 
but 100 copies were printed in the first place, 
and several of the Hakluyt voyages. 


IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


[J% Less all signs fail, the Massachusetts Bay 
yachtsmen will have a busy and successful sea- 
son, There is hardly a club from Cape Cod to 
Cape Ann that has not named racing dates, 
and many have laid out specially good pro- 
grammes, 

The Yacht Racing Association of Massachu- 
setts, to which most of the clubs belong, has 
a fine schedule of open races for its champion- 
ship pennants, and will begin its season May 
30th, Memcrial Day, and close it the second 
week in September. Many new boats have 
been built for established classes during the 
winter and spring, and many of the prize-win- 
ners of last season will again be in commission, 
so that neither racers nor the opportunity for 
racing will be lacking. 


‘T HER: is but one cloud in the otherwise bright 
prospect for a successful season ; the four Han- 
ley boats built for the Y. R. A. cabin 25-foot 
class have been declared by the Association’s 
executive committee as not conforming to class 
restrictions, and hence not eligible to race. 
New and old there were nearly a dozen boats 
for this class, but the fleet will now be split up 
and the interest in that particular class corre- 
spondingly lessened, 

Concisely stated, the Hanley boats are ruled 
out because, under the committee’s interpreta- 
tion of the rules, they lack three inches of the 
required depth of body below the water-line. 
Hanley claims they were built under a fair in- 
terpretation of the rules, and that they are the 
type and style of cabin-boats that the restric- 
tions are intended to promote. In the latter 
contention he is certainly right, for the owners 
have accepted their boats, and will race to- 
gether wherever they may find a chance. 

The Y. R.A. has declined to make a special 
class for them, but there is no doubt that indi 
vidual clubs will give them plenty of racing, so 
that the cloud upon the season’s prospect may 
not be so serious as at one time threatened. 

These Hanley 25-footers belong to J. Fred 
Brown, Charles Hayden, W. F. Bache, and Ed- 
win Clapp. They are 4oft. over all, r1ft. 8in. 
beam, and 2ft. draft, and carry 1,250 sq. ft. of 
sailin jib and mainsail rig, and 2,000 pounds 
of ballast. They are very much alike in model, 
but differ a little in their sail plans. They 
show the flat floors, hard bilges, and long sides 
to sailon when heeled that have marked the 
best Hanley models, and will undoubtedly 
prove fast. 

















ROWNINSHIELD has designed two boats in the 
class for F. Wright Fabyan and R. T. Paine, 
2d. ‘They are keel boats, 39 feet 7 inches over 


all, 9 feet 6 inches beam, and 6 feet 6 inches 


draft, with 5,500 pounds of lead, and 950 square 
feet of sail. They are practically an enlarge- 
ment of the designer's successful raceabout, 
Pirate, and should be fast. Another new boat 
in the class is Early Dawn, built by Shiverick, 
at Kingston, for Vice-Commodore J. E. Doher- 
ty, of the Columbia Yacht Club. She is a cen- 
terboard of much the same style as the Hanley 
boat. Vice-Commodore Walter Burgess, of the 
Boston Yacht Club, may be found in this class 
with his new yawl, Clarette. She was de- 
signed to sail in the 21-foot cabin class at 
seven-eighths of her length; however, she is 
eligible to the 25-foot class, with a jib-and- 
mainsail rig. 


s in other seasons, the 21-foot raceabout and 
knockabout classes promise good sport. The 
racing of these classes’ has, by agreement 
among!the owners, been practically restricted 
to Marblehead, but here the Corinthian and 
Burgess Clubs offer the racing men all the dates 
they want; so that there is rarely a Saturday 
afternoon during the season that does not see a 
race. 

The season in the raceabout class will be 
notable this year because of the appearance, 
for the first time, of a strictly fin-keel boat with 
metal fin and bulb of lead at the bottom. The 
type has heretofore been strictly barred, al- 
though the boats have, in shape, very closely 
approached it, but it is now let in under a 
change in the restrictions as made by the 
Knockabout Association of Massachusetts. The 
old rules required 3,500 pounds of outside bal- 
Now they require only that the total dis- 
placement or weight of the boat be not less than 
5,900 pounds. The old restrictions on con- 
struction are retained, so that while a builder 
must have as strong a boat as before, he may 
nevertheless have a little less outside ballast if 
he so desires. This is where the chance for a 
fin keel comes in. 


last. 


‘Te man to try the experiment is C. H. W. 
Foster, one of Boston’s wealthiest as well as 
most enthusiastic amateurs, and Crowninshield 
has designed him a boat 31 feet 6 inches over 
all, 7 feet 9 inches beam, and 5 feet 6 inches 
draft. The fin is of % inch Tobin bronze and 
is 4 feet long. The cigdi-shaped bulb of lead 
at the bottom is 5 feet 6 inches long and weighs 
2,950 pounds. It projects beyond the fin at its 
after end, but is flush with it forward. In 
model the boat shows a little more beam, 
harder bilge, and flatter floor than the latest 
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raceabout designs, but is a very clean model at 
that. She will have to meet another Crownin- 
shield design, an improvement on last year’s 
Pirate, and likewise for her designer’s own 
use. These are the most important additions 
to the class. 


HE knockabouts proper—the 500 square feet 
of sail division of this class as distinguished 
from the 600 square feet of sail raceabouts— 
have always furnished good sport under the 
system of handicaps made by the Corinthian 
and Burgess Clubs, and this season will be no 
exception. New and old boats race together 
with satisfactory results. Except in the matter 
of sail, the restrictions for the two classes are 
thesame. Designer John R. Purdon has taken 
advantage of this in Ofztsah //., designed for 
Sumner Foster, and has given her only about 
3,000 pounds of outside lead, putting the rest 
of the weight into the hull. The boat should, 
therefore, be better than the old boats in a 
light air, while still being sufficiently stiff in 
a breeze, for all the 3,500-pound boats are ad- 
mittedly too stiff for racing. 


FEATURE Of the season will be the race for 
the Quincy Yacht Club’s $500 sterling silver 
cup for 21-footers. Two challenges have been 
received, and two new boats are now build- 
ing. The cup will be defended by Henry 
M. Faxon’s Hostess, last year’s successful de- 
fender. In model she is an extreme develop- 
ment of the scow type, and the challengers are 
trying to beat her by going her one better in the 
matter of power and sail. The first challenge 
was from A. Henry Higginson, through the 
Manchester Yacht Club, with Lookout, and the 
second from John S. Lawrence, through the 
Harvard Yacht Club, with Zashmoo, ‘* Slabs” 
are what the yachtsmen call these boats, and 
they merit the term, for with hulls 4o feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 2 feet in depth, they draw only 
5 inches of water, and are almost as broad 
across the bow and stern as they are amidships, 
Their sides are almost straight, quite so in 
Tashmoo, and they are very lightly built, de- 
pending on longitudinal truss work for stiff- 
ness. Zashmoo is to experiment with a lee- 
board on each side, instead of the usual 
center-board. The new boats carry 1,300 
square feet of sail, and the Hostess 1,200 
square feet. They are slow until they begin 
to heel, when their increasing length and de- 
creasing beam enable them to slide along at 
a great pace. 

The first race for the Quincy cup is sched- 
uled for Monday, July 16th, and the series will 
be continued on following days until one boat 
shall have won three races. 


WHERE TO FISH. 


ND now begins a truly joyous season for 
those who rightly understand the gentle 
art. It may be all very fine to expatiate 

upon the charms of the first few days of the 
trout season, but the very cream of the sport 
upon our best trout and bass waters comes 
with the first days of the leafy month. 

Trout fishing at the opening of the season in 
near-by waters was about up to the usual aver- 
age, but such sport only serves to whet the ap- 
petite for the later ‘ fishin’ as is fishin’” of our 
Northeastern States and the justly celebrated 
wilds of the Canadian provinces, 

Those who have tested the streams of Penn- 
sylvania and the Adirondacks know that cap- 
ital fishing is to be had in them, and that 
the trip going and returning can be made by 
night. This is highly important to busy men 
who can at best spare only a few days now and 
then for sport, for it practically means that all 
the daylight of a brief holiday may be utilized 
to the best advantage. 

As a rule, the farther one goes from beaten 
paths of travef, the better the sport ; hence the 
remoter corners of the Adirondacks offer the 
best sport within easy reach of New York. 

By the same reasoning many parts of Maine 
are better than the Empire State, and, quite 
naturally, the wilds of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Northern Ontario offer the finest trout- 
fishing now available. The Moosehead and 
Rangeley regions of Maine, like the best of 
the Canadian territory, are comparatively late, 
owing to climatic conditions, but the early part 
of their seasons is unsurpassed. For all of 
these the angler should time his arrival as soon 
as possible after the snow-water has left the 
streams. 

CASTING BY THE NOVICE. 
[7 is very difficult to teach a novitiate how 
to cast an artificial fly. The English lan- 
guage, corduroyed with diagrams, for over a 
century has often failed, and the tyro's best 
course is to watch and imitate his more ex- 
perienced companion, If nature has intended 
him for a fly-caster, his first attempt, after 
several hours of careful study of the old 
angler's methods, will show that he has caught 
the true form of handling a fly-rod, or it will 
develop a crude and bungling cast, which, on 


rough water, may serve to lure a fish, but dis-’ 


turb to desperation every trout in a placid pool. 

The style acquired in the beginner’s first days 
will probably hang to him all the years of his 
angling life. We have seen many old anglers 


really ignorant of the first principles of the art, 
yet cast eighty to ninety feet over the water 
when on an outing or over the grass for dis- 
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play. They would swing their forward cast of 
flies outward a long distance, but apparently 
knew not that a gentle spring of the rod is 
necessary to obtain delicacy and accuracy, two 
qualities in fly-casting essential to success in 
trout fishing. Be careful, then, in your inex- 
perience and haste, not to follow your own 
lines when fishing for trout. ‘‘ Make haste 
slowly ” is a good proverb for your guidance, 
so do not think yourself efficient because 
you have caught, by one of your awkward 
casts, an unwary troutlet, which seeing you 
plainly, knee-deep in a pool, probably mistook 
you for a harmless bovine from the adjacent 
meadow, taking its noonday rest in the cold 
waters of the brook. 

Watch your mentor as he wades carefully 
down-stream. Note how he slides, rather than 
walks, lifting his feet only when obstructions 
meet them, See how carefully he takes ad- 
vantage of all openings in the trees on the 
banks to make a longer cast than usual, and 
observe where his flies alight upon the water— 
here a pool, and there a rift on the lip of an eddy 
behind a current-stopping log, under the bank 
where the stream has undermined it ; and pos- 
sibly the end fly falls gently upon an overhang- 
ing bush, and a slight twitch of the rod-tip 
causes it to fall, as an unlucky insect some- 
times does, upon the still water of a miniature 
pool, to be gobbled up by the watchful trout. 
Watch your mentor as he approaches the pool 
at the lower end of a projecting sand-bar, or 
that likely rift below the quiet water from 
which he has just taken a pounder or there- 
abouts, 

Above all, study his method of lifting his 
back cast on a line above his shoulders, and 
how he springs (not swings) his rod in the for- 
ward cast so delicately and effectively that the 
end fly falls fluttering upon the water. And do 
not forget to watch him when, at certain 
stretches of the stream where a pool is reached, 
he gingerly steps from the brook, goes around 
to the foot of the quiet water, and fishes with 
care and delicacy to the head of the pool, 
spotting, as it were, with his cast of flies, every 
square inch of the surface, and killing the big- 
gest trout of the outing just at the lower edge 
of the little rapid that pours into the pool. He 
has been fishing down-stream, but knows full 
well that the keen trout with their heads nearly 
always up-stream will be startled by the reflec- 
tion, dim though it be, in the mirroring water, 
of his body or moving rod, and because of this 
he simply outflanks them. Pages could be 
filled with descriptions of the acquired knowl- 
edge based ‘on years of experience, of the old 
angler for trout, but space forbids. 











USE THE FLY IN EARLY BASS FISHING. 

N June 15th in many States—rightly or 
wrongly—fishing for the black bass begins. In 
some localities, even near each other, these fish 
are in both good and bad condition at this period 
of the year, but are seldom in such a condition 
of health and voracity as to take the lively 
minnow or horrific helgramite, the mysterious 
‘* what-is-it” (a larva of one of the Lzbel/uli- 
d@ ), or the toothsome crawfish. They scorn the 
grosser diet of the later year, nor will they, as 
in early autumn, take to a ‘‘diet of worms” 
with anything like religious fervor. But one 
who has lived long beside a black bass lake 
of unexampled productiveness, would suggest 
that they will take the well-tied artificial fly 
as soon as the season opens, and the insect 
life of the waters begins to ascend in metamor- 
phoses into the upper air. 

If the season be an early one, the bass will 
begin to seek food and recuperation from their 
domestic duties as early as the middle of the 
month. A careful observer will notice that they 
are off their spawning beds where the white 
gravel has been washed and smoothed in large 
patches, and are cruising round in the adjacent 
deeper waters. In early morning, before the 
perpendicular rays of the sun strike hotly, 
these fish will be found at times almost in 
herds, and ready for ‘ fine and far-off” methods 
ofsport. For as grand old Seth Green once said 
to me, ‘‘ When you're fishing for bass you don’t 
want them to know you're in the same county.” 

And he was right, as in everything else per- 
taining to fish hatching and fish catching. 
Wherefore, let the bass angler joint his seven- 
ounce fly-rod and mount his six-feet leader with 
a couple of flies tied on a number five hook. 
What shall they be? My favorites are the 
coachman, either plain or ‘‘royal,” for the 
stretcher, and the ‘‘ bonnie brown hackle” for 
the dropper. And then I have other favor- 
ites, such as one I call the ‘‘ McCiellan,” after 
a dear departed angling chum, which is thus 
compounded : Body, deep orange silk or mo- 
hair—preferably the latter—ribbed with sil- 
ver tinsel ; hackle, a brown gamecock’s ; tail, 
a strip of red ibis, and wings, the beautiful 
barred feather of the wood-drake, from under 
the wings. Ay, but that is a beautiful fly, 
and woe betide the gallant bass, who, ‘like 
a girl valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes,” 
leaps forth to make it hisown! In one hour 
of the day in which I first hit on the com- 
bination and made that fly I caught thirty- 
two small-mouth black bass, and they weighed 
over fifty pounds. Other flies for other waters 


are equally good, of course, and maybe bet- 
ter. 


De gustibus non est disputandum. I 
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have used the always respectable professor 
and the venerable grizzly king, not to speak 
of the elegant Fitzmaurice—so like in value the 
good fellow after whom it is named—and in 
turn many others, all of which have given me 
sport galore. But whatever lures you use, good 
angler, let it be only the fly and the fly-rod till 
after July be gone far past. 
APPROACHING ON A LOW STREAM. 

Gomer of the streams commence to run low 
in June, and the trout become wary of an 
angler’s legs, although gently moving in 
the water, or even of his presence on the 
bank, be the day cloudless or overcast. Trout 
seem to have, on waters much fished, a knowl- 
edge of the fisherman’s form if erect, al- 
though no apparent reflection is cast on the 
surface of the stream, for the angler, when 
casting, is standing with his face to the sun. 
When the rodster is at least five or more feet 
from the edge of the stream, and the pool deep 
but narrow, the trout, lying close to and under 
the bank upon which the angler is standing, 
cannot see him. The question can only be 
solved by the laws of refraction, the deflected 
angle of which, while passing through the 
water, poses the angler in midair. Trout 
must be approached more gingerly and warily 
as the season grows, and the tackle, particu- 
larly the water gear, must be dainty in build 
and manipulated with care and delicacy. 

The stream should be carefully waded ; slide 
your feet, rather than lift them, and whenever 
possible cast from the bank, walking very 
gently, as the slightest concussion on the 
ground will send the trout scudding up or 
down stream. As the season advances the fish 
become more critical as to flies. If the day be 
dark, use bright feathers; if unclouded, with 
the sun ablaze, light colors will serve you best. 
This rule has been handed down from Wal- 
ton’s time, but, like old liquor, age improves its 
strength and efficacy. 

If the stream to be fished is low and shallow, 
use small flies tied on No. 14 hooks; on some 
waters I have found midges dressed on No. 20 
hooks effective when all other flies would not 
induce a rise from the trout. But, above all 
things, do not be led into buying a big wallet 
full of heterogeneous feathered lures—a dozen 
or so of the standard patterns will suffice. The 
fathers of the craft in America, Thad. Norris, 
Dr. Bethune, Inskeep, Genio C. Scott, Seth 
Green and others have all told us that a few 
flies of assorted standard patterns suffice to fill 
the creel if the trout are rising; if they are not, 
all the feathered lures, and they number over 
1,500 in sizes and dressings, however deftly 
cast, will not tempt them. 








HARVARD BASEBALL. 
ASEBALL has opened at Harvard in a 
manner encouraging to alumni and un- 
dergraduates. While there remains a 
great deal to be accomplished in team work, the 
nine is farther advanced and playing more con- 
sistent ball than the average Harvard nine at 
this time of the season, 

It is a better fielding team than Harvard has 
had for years, and the batting and base-run- 
ning are about average for Harvard, which 
means that the base-running as a whole is 
poor. The games thus far as a rule have 
shown the same inability to bat, when hits 
were needed, that characterizes a Harvard 
nine, and the attempts at sacrifice hitting have, 
with a few exceptions, been disastrous, except 
in the cases of Loughlin and Coolidge. 

The fielding is sharp and accurate, but there 
have been no signs of team batting. 

Thorough practice in bunting has begun to 
tell, and many of the men are fairly sure of ad- 
vancing a runner to second. As a general 
thing, however, he remains there until the end 
of the half inning. The team has shown little 
ability to bring men home. 

In former years Harvard batsmen were 
coached in the beginning of the season to “‘ just 
meet the ball” When they became fairly pro- 
ficient in this, they were told to hit it hard. 
This year they have been hitting at it hard 
from the beginning. But they have not yet 
met it with regularity. 

With the exception of short-stop and left field 
the nine is playing now as it will play in the 
championship games. These two positions are 
still in doubt, but Coolidge ought eventually to 
make good at short-stop, as he batted well on 
his class team last year, and seems simply to 
have lost confidence for the present in his abil- 
ity to hit. He is the cleanest and best fielding 
short-stop Harvard hashad since Sullivan of the 
"93 team, but at the bat he is woefully weak, 
except in sacrifice hitting. George is not good 
asa fielder, but could hardly fail of doing as 
well or better at hitting. 

G. C. Clark at third has been doing the best 
batting for the team, and about the same 
quality of fielding as last year. His throw- 
ing and handling of the ball are good, but 
he is just slow enough in getting to a short 
hit to have his throw beaten out by the batter. 
This is a dangerous fault, as a great many 
slow balls goto third base in the college games. 

Loughlin at centre is perhaps the most valu- 
able man on the team, for he is an excellent 
fielder, a good hitter and bunter, and fast on 
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Wendell seems to be the selected 
He is not of the first class, but 


the bases. 
right fielder. 
none better is available. 


Captain Reid still shows his old weakness on 
fouls, but in all other respects he is a first-class 
back-stop. Stillman’s workin the box excels 
that of Kernan considerably. They both de. 
liver a good ball, but the former has better 
control, and is very much quicker to find 
the batter’s weaknesses. Kernan is quicker in 
fielding and faster on the bases. Neither has 
shown much ability at the bat. 

It is still undecided as to who will cover first 
base in the big games. Kendall replaced J. D, 
Clark in the latter part of a trial, but his de- 
cided weakness as a batsman makes it doubtful 
if he can hold the position. Both are aggressive 
in the field, but are inclined toslip up on low- 
thrown balls. 

Fincke came back surely to second, after he 
had been kept out by George in the early sea- 
son. He will undoubtedly hold the position, 
as he is playing a sure, fast game and is hit- 
ting the ball hard, though not always safely. 

Jaynes and Ewer are fighting for left, with 
the chances first favoring one and then the 
other. Both are fair fielders, although the 
former is weak in throwing to the plate. The 
writer believes that J. D. Clark, with thorough 
coaching, could have displaced either of these 
men, 

In the games thus far Harvard has shown 
hopeful steadiness in the field, the team stand- 
ing up to the fielding like so many veterans. 
This was especially noticeable in the first 
Brown game, in which, for ten innings, not a 
man of the opponents received a base through 
a Harvard misplay. 

Harvard will nevertheless be at a disadvan- 
tage in the big games, especially against Prince- 
ton, as far as batteries are concerned. In 
Kafer and Hildebrand Princeton has a tried 
and experienced battery, who have worked 
together for two years; and if either of Har- 
vard’s freshmen pitchers can equal Hildebrand 
in coolness and general efficiency it will cer- 
tainly be a most pleasant surprise to Harvard. 
But the Crimson is always last of the college 
nines to round into shape, and this year’s team 
has the possibilities of proving one of the best 
that have represented Harvard for several 
years. 

ROWING. 
‘Tr has been some exceedingly good row- 
ing at Cambridge during the last month, better 
rowing than has ever before been seen on 
American college waters at this time of the 











year. The spectacle of 250 to 300 men on the 
river every afternoon has really been most 
impressive. And yet in this very excellence 
lies much danger—the danger of thinking too 
kindly of one’s self. Already signs of it are 
showing. The Harvard papers, the univer- 
sity, are full of ‘‘how well the crews are 
rowing,” ‘‘ how far advanced,” etc., and much 
steady work will be required by the coaches of 
the oarsmen in order that they may escape 
prevailing symptoms. 

Splendid prospects have before the year 1900 
been wrecked by premature exaltation, and 
Boston holds several alumni who were in at the 
death. Perhaps, however, this year will dis- 
close the profit which is said to follow hard up- 
on experience dearly bought. 

When the season opened it looked as if there 
would be a great many changes in the ’var- 
sity, what with the large number of oarsmen 
and the likelihood of the ’99 Freshmen furnish- 
ing some exceptional material. But as June 
draws near, hope centers more and more 
around the remains of last year's successful 
eight. 

Truth to tell, there are not many promising 
medium-weight and lightish men. The most 
likely of those who have presented themselves 
are giants, and already the boat is somewhat 
overloaded. 

The candidates retained after the Weld and 
Newell graded crew racing are Higginson, 
Harding, Evans, Sheafe, H. Bancroft, Wood 
and Lawrence, of last year’s crew; Biddel (No. 
7 on the ’98 crew), Shuebruck, Ladd, Bullard, 
Amery and Goodell, of last year’s Freshmen, 
and Martin, McConnell, Du Bois, Henderson 
and Fitzgerald. 

The most serious disappointment thus far has 
been the loss of Tilton, who was obliged to 
stop rowing on his physician’s advice. Til- 
ton pulled No. 4 in last year’s boat, and was 
quite the most effective man in it. H. Ban- 
croft has taken on considerable weight and 
will have to improve on his ’99 form in order to 
make up for the added pounds. Shuebruck is 
a very powerful oar, and has a fair chance to 
make the ’varsity. Lawrence at 5 is doing bet- 
ter this year. Wood, 3, is a very powerful man ; 
looks clumsy at first glance, but is really a 
smooth oar and pulls hard. Harding is pretty 
sure of bow. . There are too few good light 
men, 

Curiously, the disturbing place this year is 
the same as last—No. 7. Sheafe is not an ideal, 
and is not doing so well as he should. Hig- 
ginson will stroke, of course. On the whole, it 
looks as if the crew would be heavy, and it will 
need the more snap therefore. 
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YALE BASEBALL, 

W 't1 five new men filling positions on the 
nine, the question of its play and place later 
in the season becomes largely one of shap- 
ing the material. It is peculiarly a nine to be 
made or marred by the judgment and per- 
sonality of Captain Camp, who, thus far, 
has shown acuteness, tact, and the quiet, but 
firm, authority which command the confidence 
of the team and of the university. But in the 
comparatively raw material of the nine he has 
still many faults of play to mend. 

The outfielders, while trustworthy when they 
reach the fly ball on ground hit, are a bit slow 
in covering their field, and lack somewhat that 
precision in marking down a ball and economy 
of time and space in reaching it which are 
prime traits of strong out-play. On the im- 
portant long throw to the home plate the out- 
fielders are fairly accurate and swift. 

The infield is quick and its general form good 
in individual play. But its team-work, espe- 
cially as regards protective play, the covering 
of bases, and instant harmony of judgment, 
leaves much to be asked, the tardy decision of 
the new player not yet having ripened into 
the quick, mechanical instinct of the veteran. 

The problem in the batteries, which of late 
years has so often vexed Yale baseball teams, 
this season renews itself. Captain Camp will 
have to decide, when the championship games 
come on, amongst Robertson, accurate as a 
pitcher and in his field work, but with strange 
variation from game to game in his ability to 
prevent hits ; Garvan, a pitcher of power and 
versatility, but negative in the field and at the 
bat; McKelvey,a fair all-round pitcher and play- 
er; and Cook, whose hard hitting is of special 
value. The best omen for the pitchers in this 
direction is their evident appreciation, at last, 
of the deadly character of the ‘‘ base on balls.” 

At catcher’s place there is a nice and difficult 
choice to be made between the sharp-throwing 
and pretty strong-batting Cunha—handicapped 
by his immense weight both in base-running 
and in covering ground on fouls—and Sullivan, 
a good batsman and base runner, but with 
play, otherwise excellent, marred by his old 
and persistent weakness of slow and inaccu- 
rate delivery of the ball to second base. 

In more general aspects the base-running of 
the team, varying much in individuals, is fair, 
as a whole, with a little too much of the old 
tendency of Yale teams to be too ‘‘dead” in 
base leads and to take too slight vantage of 
an opponent's slip. The batting belongs de- 
cidedly to the average, rather than brilliant or 
powerful, type, Sharpe being about the only 
man who can be classed as a hard hitter, and 
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like most hard hitters, uncertain. Somewhat 
lax coaching of base-runners has been a fault 
which ought to be easily eradicated. 

This year’s team, as a type, belongs to the 
middle class of Yale University teams. While 
far from a ‘‘star” nine and, indeed, with no 
player of the very first magnitude, the aggre- 
gation is good, the morale excellent, and the 
strange loss of ‘‘ grit” or something else which 
so suddenly vitiated the rich promise of last 
year's nine, need hardly be feared. 

As an innovation at Yale may be noted the 
forming of a second or ‘‘college”’ nine, which 
has gone to a training table of its own—a 
good plan, it may be, for the development of 
baseball substitutes, but emphasizing a little 
unpleasantly the extension of the costly train- 
ing table system as to which maturer athletic 
sentiment at Yale is beginning to demand re- 
striction rather than enlargement. 

THE BOATING SITUATION, 
‘TH boating situation at New Haven this 
year possesses unusual interest, and the prog- 
ress of events is being closely followed alike 
by Yale men and rowing men in general. The 
success of Yale crews during the ten years fol- 
lowing 1885 was out of the ordinary, and estab- 
lished the methods there in vogue so thorough- 
ly that some extraordinary event was needed 
to create question of those methods. 

The extraordinary event came, however, in 
1896, when the Yale crew met and was beaten 
by the Leander crew at Henley, and the ques- 
tioning immediately began. The situation was 
thoroughly studied by those then most in- 
structed in Yale boating; and the conclusion 
reached that Leander’s victory was due, not so 
much to better execution as to a better style of 
rowing—a style which was considered an im- 
provement on the stroke evolved at Yale under 
the leadership of Mr. Cook, on the foundation 
he originally got from Cambridge and Oxford. 

In accordance with this conclusion, Mr. Cook 
at once set about to master the stroke as at 
present seen on the Thames; and the Yale 
crew of 1897 was coached on these new lines, 
many of the innovations in style being taken 
direct from the English crews, a few being 
more or less modified to suit the different con- 
ditions required in the American college re- 
gattas. Thus the comparatively short slide, 
the exaggerated reach with the back, and the 
narrow blade, became prominent features in 
the Yale style of rowing—features which up 
to that time had been sedulously avoided at 
New Haven. Their introduction was awarded 
a varying amount of success; and the sea- 
sons of 1897 and 1898, while not affording ab- 
solute victories, were not barren of good re- 
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sults, and the men most closely connected with 
the crews of those years viewed their work 
with a certain satisfaction as being along the 
right lines, and good enough to yield fruit 
sooner or later. 

But in 1899 it was impossible for Mr. Cook to 
continue the supervision of the coaching, and 
the question arose as to what policy should be 
followed for that year. There was a rather 
strong feeling among many boating men that 
the method which had given Yale almost un- 
varying success for ten years had been rather 
hastily condemned, and that possibly that 
method was still available for advantageous 
use, 

Captain Allen thoroughly canvassed the opin- 
ion of all boating men among the Yale gradu- 
ates who had taken any interest in coaching 
either under the old regime or under the new. 
The situation was discussed, and the conclu- 
sion reached that there were many good points 
in the newer style which could be success- 
fully engrafted on the older with a result bet- 
ter than either alone could achieve. Accord- 
ingly the short slide and the narrow blade were 
retained, but otherwise it was determined to re- 
turn to the methag in vogue in the late eighties 
and the early nineties. Captain Allen himself, 
having had considerable experience with the 
newer method, was to assume the coaching on 
these lines; and Dr. Gallandt, stroke of the ‘92 
and ’93 crews, was appointed head coach, with 
promised aid from half a dozen men who were 
active in coaching in the pre-Henley days. 

This plan well-conceived developed unsus- 
pected difficulties in the selection of the most 
valuable points from each method; and the 
more finished the new became, the more per- 
plexing became the settlement of conflicting 
points until the whole matter was more or 
less unsettled in the minds of crew and coaches 
alike. The result was disastrous, not perhaps 
so muchin the capabilities of the crew as in the 
uncertainty of the basis on which the style of 
rowing rested. At any rate the defeat at New 
London last June emphasized this uncertainty 
and made Yale boating men fully realize the 
hazardous position in which they stood. 

This realization has brought about a com- 
plete return in 1900 to the method so ably car- 
ried out year after year by Mr. Cook and his 
assistants; and the unusual interest in Yale 
boating this year centers around this retrial of 
a discarded system. Apparently an attempt 
has been made to eliminate entirely every 
factor brought into prominence by the Henley 
experience, and the long slide, the wide blade, 
and the straight back are again in vogue in 
New Haven harbor. Dr. Gallandt remains 














at the head of the coachers, and should 
prove valuable with the good experience from 
his work of a year ago, when he first attempted 
active coaching. He is being assisted by the 
men who were active in coaching ten years 
ago, Bolton, Rogers, Stevenson, Hartwell, and 
Ives. These men know but the one style, and 
hence ought not to go wrong in their ideas 
unless their absence from the coaching ranks 
during recent years has made them rusty, and 
the old habits of the men in the present crew 
prove too strong for them to break. This, how- 
ever, is hardly likely, and so we may fairly ex. 
pect to see a Yale crew at New London this 
year simulating in appearance the crews of ‘S88, 
‘90, ‘92, and ’g5. 

It is early yet to foresee to what degree of per- 
fection the right men wearing the blue may at- 
tain, but their progress at present seems to be in 
general satisfactory. They are taking matters 
very cautiously and endeavoring to laya founda- 
tion that the more rapid work in late June can- 
not disturb; and to this end they have not long 
been rowing ina shell, and the stroke is not 
above 28 to the minute, 

They have not yet succeeded in mastering 
the sharp catch, followed with a long drive and 
deliberate recover, so characteristic of Cook’s 
crews in the old days, but they are apparently 
working to this end and show in marked con- 
trast to last year’s eight in this respect. The 
personnel of the crew seems to be giving the 
coaches very little anxiety, and the candidates 
have settled themselves to the task before 
them with determination, but still with a lack, 
perhaps, of that old time ‘‘ carry-all-before-it ” 
idea which characterized Yale crews, in fact 
Yale athletics in general, five or ten years ago. 

Whether victory comes to the blue or not, 
Yale is to be congratulated on having settled 
upon a definite policy, for in that alone lies the 
chance of success; and its lack in recent years 
may, perhaps, be held responsible for the rather 
indifferent showing made. 

PRINCETON BASEBALL, 
from its scores, Princeton has a 
notable baseball team this season. But that 
is not the way to judge. Thus far so few 
of Princeton's games have been with teams 
in the same class that it is impossible to fore- 
cast what will be the result of the forthcom- 
ing great games. A team that makes nine 
Tuns in the first inning (as against Lehigh) 
and that has got into the habit of running up 
shut-out scores that sound like old-fashioned 
football reports—such as Princeton 16, Lafay- 
ette o, and Princeton 20, Lehigh o—may play 
winning ball against nines in its own class 
when the time comes, or may go completely to 
Pieces owing to that very matter of habit and 
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the shock of unaccustomedness. What is bet- 
ter to call to the attention, though not always 
so convincing to the graduate at a distance, is 
that the 1900 team was worked into shape early 
in the season, and that it has settled down 
to steady workmanlike university form, fre- 
quently playing errorless games and batting in 
a way to delight the Princeton heart. There 
have been enough exceptions to this generali- 
zation to prove the rule. 

The new men, Pearson the freshman first 
base, Steinwender, second base, and Myer, 
short-stop, can all bat, not only well, but very 
well, and in most ways work not at all like new 
men. Scott, the change pitcher, has developed 
fully as well as it was hoped he would asa 
pitcher. The Southern trip during which he 
pitched not only against such able batters as 
Georgetown’s and University of Virginia’s, but 
also against the professionals, helped his be- 
lief in himself. At times he shows promise of 
learning to bat, also. Of Hillebrand’s pitch- 
ing it is only necessary to say that it is very 
much the same as last year, and produces a 
sense of confidence not only in the eight other 
men playing on the team, but in all Princeto- 
nians watching him. Hillebrand isa very good 
figure of an athlete when he stands up against 
a known hard-hitter with the bases full. 

As for the rest of the team, they might be 
summed up by saying that in the field they 
average about as well as any Princeton nine 
of recent years, and at the bat they seem even 
a little better, though here, too, it is not safe 
to generalize until proper tests have more fre- 
quently been applied to their metal. In base- 
running there is still room for improvement, 
though at times it has been brilliant. 

In short the personnel and present form of 
the team are excellent, and the prospects for 
the rest of the season depend on the phys- 
ical and psychological conditions. It may be 
stated that there need be little fear of over- 
training. The present management seeming to 
realize that the team is made up of youths, not 
matured men, has adopted a wise policy of 
frequent rests. On the day before match 
games they give the team very little work at 
all, and most of that time is devoted to batting. 

CORNELL ROWING. 

HE two most noticeable features of the 1900 
crew training at Cornell are the severity of 
varsity practice and the apparent early 
selection of the Freshmen eight. These indi- 


cate clearly enough the character of Courtney’s 
determination to develop a winning ’varsity. 
Rapid development has further"been aided 
by the transfer of the practice, two weeks earlier 
than in ’99, from the Ithaca Inlet to Cayuga 
Lake. 


Largely because of this advantage the 
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*varsity is moving witha unanimity that is un- 
usual for this stage of progress. 

The ’varsity order, with Robbins, stroke ; 
Dalzell, 7 and captain ; Francis, 6 ; Smallwood, 
5; Beardslee, 4; Petty, 3; Vanderhoef, 2, and 
Hartley, bow, seems for the most part fixed. 
Francis, however, may be tried at stroke. 

The 1900 freshmen are really a fine lot. 
Their eight has shown exceptional strength al- 
ready, and by June should be speedier than the 
winning freshmen crew of last year and may 
approach Cornell's standard, the ’96 freshmen. 

To sum up. The crew-training has been fair- 
ly satisfactory. Especially gratifying is the 
*varsity’s progress, and the probability of a 
faster crew than that of ’99 is now a certainty. 

Cornell’s plan of building her own boats has 
now been in operation for a year, and the year's 
test has clearly demonstrated its advantages, 
not the least of which is the opportunity of- 
fered for valuable experimentation, The cedar 
shell built last spring by Hoyle under Court- 
ney’s supervision, and used by the freshmen 
and university crews at Poughkeepsie, proved 
altogether the most satisfactory ever occupied 
by a Cornell eight. Hoyle will continue per- 
manently as boat-builder, and it is planned that 
eventually not only the shells but all the row- 
ing equipment will be of his manufacture. 

PENNSYLVANIA BASEBALL, 

‘THE baseball team gives indications of being 
stronger than for several years. The men 
have made distinct improvement the past 
month, especially in their speed. The infield 
is still the weakest part of the team, but Cap- 
tain Flanell has tried several combinations, 
and, at last, with Jones on first base, Collier at 
second base, Brown third base, and Shape 
short-stop, seems to have found a good com- 
bination. These men have gradually rounded 
into a fairly fast infield. The other positions 
have been picked for the season: Flanell, 
catcher; Gamthrop, right field; Heuston, center 
field; and White, left field. It is possible Orton 
may replace Gamthrop, as he was playing fast 
ball until injured in the Columbia game. Lay- 
ton, Leary, and Devlin are the pitchers, The 
latter two are freshmen and unsteady at critical 
moments, but they give promise and both have 
speed and excellent control. Leary is especially 
strong, and with a little more experience will be 
very serviceable. 

It is encouraging to note that the interest in 
baseball has been greater this year than since 
*91 and ’92. The attendance is still below what 
it should be, but it is twenty per cent. better 
than last year. 

Another especially pleasing feature of Penn- 
sylvania’s game this year has been the total ab- 
sence of anything approaching rowdy ball. 
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ROWING, 


‘THE crew seems certain to be as fast as that 
of last year, with a chance of being even 
faster, the timetrials being better than, at this 
time, last year, although the men are in no better 
condition. Van Kathoven, who sat in the ’99 
boat, has appendicitis, and is, of course, out of 
rowing, which is a heavy loss to the crew, 
Allyn, of the ’99 second crew, who replaced 
Van Kathoven, is showing excellent form, and 
will very acceptably fill the position. The men 
at present rowing are Gardiner, stroke ; Fleck- 
wir, No. 7; Snower (captain), No. 6; Stehle 
No. 5; Allyn, No. 4; Davenport, No. 3; Atkin, 
No. 2; Kintzing, bow. 

These are likely to be retained in these po- 
sitions until at least after May 30th, when the 
second crew meets the second crews of Cornell 
and Columbia and the Weld crew of Harvard. 

Of the second crew, Snyder, stroke ; Winsor, 
2d, Sinclair, 5th, and Henderson, bow, are de- 
veloping nicely, and one of them may be tried 
in the ’varsity when the final shake-up occurs, 

The freshmen crew is keeping up its good 
work, and its chances for repeating the victory 
(June 30th) of last year seem excellent. The 
men have the physique to stand training, and 
have shown steady development in blade work 
and in the use of their slides and legs. The 
crew averages 157 pounds. 

COLUMBIA ROWING. 

‘THE rowing squad entered upon its work this 
season 130 strong, and with sufficient material 
to put five good crews on the water at the 
opening. These have now been reduced to 
the ’varsity and the second crew and three 
Freshmen eights. Of last year’s ’varsity Captain 
Mackay, Irvine, Nash, and Falconer (stroke) 
are all present candidates, while of the others 
the most promising are Oddie, Weekes, Jack- 
son, Vulte, Maclay, Mount, Huffaker, Boyesen 
and Burt, 

Effort is making this year to mend the break 
and the sudden movement which have hitherto 
been characteristic of the Columbia stroke, and 
to make it longer toward the stern as to body 
swing—to make the parts run into one another 
more smoothly than formerly. Incidentally, 
they are seeking to get more bevel on the 
blades when they enter the water, and to keep 
them in longer. 

The material is fully up to the average, and 
the crew is showing somewhat better than last 
year, though not revealing either the speed or 
the smoothness of either of its Eastern rivals, 
Cornell and Pennsylvania. 

BASEBALL IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
AS the baseball season advances it shows 
promise of being one of the most interesting 
the Middle-Western colleges have seen, All 











the teams of this section have very hard sched- 
ules with natural rivals, and in addition both 
Chicago and Michigan will entertain Eastern 
nines for a series of games, the former playing 
Pennsylvania and the latter Cornell. Itisto be 
hoped that the close athletic relations between 
Michigan ‘and Cornell (which were renewed 
last season) will be fostered. These two uni- 
versities are old rivals, and their geographical 
location is such that they seem to be the nat- 
ural representatives of the East and West in in- 
tercollegiate competition. 

While all the Western nines began the play- 
ing of their important games earlier than usual 
this season, nevertheless it is impossible at this 
writing to secure any deep insight into their fu- 
ture. 

ILLINOIS. 

HE University of Illinois undoubtedly has 
the best-balanced team of this _ section. 
Very strong last year, practically the en- 
tire nine returned, and this season’s combi- 
nation promises exceptional ability in every 
department. This is particularly true of the 
battery positions, Johnston is without doubt 
the best catcher in the West, and besides the 
two veteran pitchers, McCullum and Lundgren, 
Illinois seems to have the ‘‘ find” of the year 
among the new pitchers in Falkenberg. The 
majority of the team behind these men are fast 
fielders, but the nine’s batting has done more 
toward winning games than even the clever 
work of this battery. While baseball is the 
most uncertain of games, from its early show- 
ing the Champaign team, probably the strong- 
est Illinois has had, seems to have the best of 
chances to gain the foremost position. 


MICHIGAN, 

Micuican, baseball champion of 1899, re- 
mains in 1900 rather an uncertain quantity. 
There is an exceptionally strong outfield 


and a fast, though erratic, infield—all veter- 
ans—but the battery question seems a serious 
one. Whitney, ex-Amherst, is only fair be- 
hind the bat, and Beistle and Utley, who 
are the most promising of the pitching candi- 
dates, have shown no exceptional ability and 
are decidedly lacking in experience. 

Over two hundred candidates presented them- 
selves at the first call, and the coaches hardly 
knew what to do with the army of aspirants ; 
but out of this great number no dependable 
pitcher has been developed to take the place of 
Miller who, although in college this year, is in- 
eligible under the four-year rule. The old men, 
Snow, Captain McGinnis, Condon, Blencoe, and 
Flesher, are fielding well; but the team, asa 
whole, is failing to hit the ball with any degree 
of regularity, which, with the weakness in the 
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box, is the explanation of most of the games 
lost. 

The Michigan management has certainly 
violated the spirit of its rules by using pitcher 
Miller against Beloit. The fact that Beloit does 
not subscribe to the ‘‘ conference rules” does 
not excuse Michigan for this disclosure of the 
wrong spirit and the setting of a bad precedent 
for the mere sake of winning. 

Michigan has announced its intention of send- 
ing a track team abroad, too, if the men show 
strength enough to warrant a good showing, 
but the plans have not materialized as yet. 

CHICAGO. 
‘THE Chicago team, while largely composed 
of veterans, has thus far been something of a 
disappointment, and suffered in its early college 
games on account of the shifting of the players. 
Sloane, said to be the best short-stop that 
Chicago ever had, has been kept out of the 
games thus far because of class-room delinquen- 
cies. The fact that his absence has hurt the 
nine’s chances and interfered somewhat with 
the development of team work makes the 
faculty’s action all the morecreditable, however. 
The team's play has been good and erratic by 
turns, and the men appear to have developed a 
tendency to ‘‘ throw the ball around,” at critical 
times. The fielding is none too good, and the 
batting fair, although hits fail to come when 
most needed. When the warm weather brings 
out Merrifield to strengthen the pitching force 
Chicago will be strong and ought to be reason- 
ably successful, 
WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin will do well in winning the ma- 
jority of her games, for baseball was in what 
seemed to be its expiring throes when the spring 
term opened. The last few years have seena 
very rapid decline in this sport, in which Wis- 
consin once ranked high; and some idea of 
the condition may be derived from the fact that 
in February a mass meeting of the students was 
held to discuss the question of definitely aban- 
doning it. Last season the team lost ten of 
fourteen games played, and was a_ heavy 
financial burden. When the meeting decided 
unanimously to keep up the game, and Phil 
King was secured as coach, the outlook im- 
proved; but very little material was forthcom- 
ing and the promise of the early games, which 
saw Michigan beaten 7-1, has not been fulfilled. 
The men field fairly well when not subjected to 
any very severe cannonading, but only a few 
of them are. natural ball-players and only 
one or two are strong hitters, seven being left- 
handed batters. The nine is weak in the box 
and at the bat, and not notably strong any- 
where. 








PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED BY SPORTSMEN. 


W. E. 


HE photographic illustration of field sports 
has never taken the position it is entitled 
to. That the fault does not lie at the 

door of photography is evident from the many 
fine examples of such work shown at recent 
exhibitions. 

Photogtaphy may or may not be a mechan- 
ical process, just as one chooses to take it. I 
do not call it art, but a thoroughly plastic proc- 
ess, which, in the proper hands, will some day 
be art. The negative, if made with the proper 
apparatus, gives acorrect drawing of the scene, 
including proper perspective ; but it is beyond 
the power of any plate to render even approxi- 
mately correct tonal values, while the lens, 
unfortunately, has not the selective faculty, 
and will, on the original negative, show 
many disturbing details which a painter would 
have avoided, These are the faults which the 
photographer must correct. With such print- 


ing processes as the gum-bichromate or the 
brush development of platinotype paper the 
negative becomes merely a guide, which one 


may follow as far as fancy dictates. All false 
values may be corrected, details may be sub- 
dued or eliminated at pleasure, while in the 
latter process the drawing may be changed. 
Not only can details be eliminated, but they 
may be introduced. 

If, one is simply after records, and these are 
often interesting and valuable—all very well ! 
But if one intends to place his work on the same 
plane as illustrations made with the brush, he 
must exercise the same care or even greater care 
than the artist. The composition of the scene 
must be studied from different points of view, 
remembering that in simplicity lies strength. 
The lighting must be watched until it becomes 
most favorable, and since the lens is not se- 
lective the operator must beso, Above all, let 
there be a good and sufficient reason for having 
made the photograph at all. 


MOsT interesting branch of the sportsmen’s 
photography should be the combination of the 
jack and the flash lamps. Many of the ponds 
in the Adirondacks and Maine woods are good 
grounds to work on, It is an easy matter to run 
your canoe within the required distance of a 
deer, but it is not so easy to find a flash lamp 
of sufficient power to give a really good light 
for out-of-door work. 

The faults of nearly all flashlight work are 
the excessively harsh high lights, lack of half- 


Carlin. 


tones, and the black, heavy shadows, devoid of 
detail. Thisis due to the light being weak and 
local in its effect. Iam having made two flash 
lamps, one for use in the boat and the other 
automatic for aset camera. The former con- 
sists of a shallow gutter of metal, held by a 
long handle. The powder is distributed along 
this gutter and not piled in a heap, and is fired 
by the explosion of a cap, the trigger being 
simple and positive in its working. From for- 
mer experiments I expect to use from 3 to 3% 
ounces of flash powder. 

The second lamp is intended to set by a run- 
way, so that the deer may take his own photo- 
graph. It consists of a perfectly light-tight box 
into which the camera is set, lens open and 
slide drawn ready to take an exposure. The 
pan of flash-powder is placed on top of the 
box and covered with a very thin paper to pro- 
tect it from damp, and is fired by a small elec- 
tric battery. A thread isstretched froma door 
in the box across the runway, and at the lightest 
pull of the thread the door flies open, makes 
connection and fires the flash, and drops again 
in position, This sounds quite complicated, but 
is, in fact, very simple indecd. 

This allows one to set his apparatus out be- 
fore dark, and if exposed during the night it is 
safe from light inside the light-tight box. 

These two lamps are made by Mr. Charles 
Mills, of New York, who has brought flashlight 
to a high state of perfection. While very short 
focus lenses are to be avoided for pictorial and 
landscape work, they are advantageous for this 
sort of work, since so many more planes are in 
fairly good focus. 

N the set camera—a 4x5—I use a Goerz lens 
of 3% inches focal length. This allows the 
deer to be several feet on either side of the 
runway and still be in good focus. Of course 
the image is small, but such subjects are best 
suited to enlargement and lantern slides. 

A very rapid plate should be used, such as 
Seeds No. 27, and should be developed in metol, 
which yields soft, delicate negatives, full of 
gradations and detail, such negatives as are 
best suited to lantern slides and enlargements. 
When washing water is warm, rinse the plate 
after leaving the fixing bath and place in a 
solution of 1 part formalin, 500 parts water, 
fora minute or two. This toughens the film 
and so allows of longer washing without the 
danger of blisters, etc. 





